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SUOaESTIONS  TO  TEACHER 


s. 


tlio  loundation  upon  which  to  build  "loworK, 

Since  it  is  theofflce  of  grammar  to  toach  us  how  to  write  and 
speak  correctly,  manifestly  that  n.cthoa  of  stuly  and  th  "^ 
exerc'ses,  are  most  profitable  which  «m,r,i7i     1 

jnostcarefulpractice,^„„Htin.aX":^^^^^^^^ 
t.on  of  the  rules  and  principles  which  the  Gramma  ^2 
In  presenting  to    In  public  this  revised  edition  of  a  Httlo 
Wk  which  has  so  long  stood  the  test  of  practica  lui  h    he 
.chool-room,  the  following  hints,  as  aids  to  its  more  s"^! 

•:ft:i^;s"s:rs:r"^  *°  "'•^  --'•= 

1.  The  first  essential  is  thorough  nrenarnfinn  K„  .^ 
teacher,  involving  familiarity  wit^h  elch"  Tnd  w  th 
the  scope  and  relation  of  the  whole.    We  cannot  tord.bl 
ter  than  we  know ;  and  this  preparation  involves  not  stn^l' 
such  a  knowledge  of  Grammar  as  shall  aid  us  ourseh  es  "t,! 
correctuse  of  language,  but  that  fuller  and  mom  elh^.^^f 
study  whLh  will  enable  us  to  adapt  itsMinosTZ 
cocp,  hension  of  those  who  look  to  us  for  inltSn 

2  Each  new  subject  should  be  carefully  illustrnf^.t  k 
fore  the  pupil  undertakes  the  task  of  comm.tt  1?^^ 

theformaldeflnitions,inorderthathery<^^:,V:p"3 

.temeanmg,and  that  unnecessary  obstaclL  may  Wemoved 
3.  Coptous  blackboard  UlustrationH  La   '     °^^ 

should  always  accompany  the  lesso4  eSl"  giS^ 
cious  classifications  of  principles,  divisions,  anifi  tTnc  iot 
of  the  several  subjects  of  study,  and  showing  the  rektionrf 
parts  to  each  other.  relation  of 
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enlarging  as  tl.o  case  JcmnLr  ,  .ii  ",*'''™' ""''  "'"" 

«impio fact tlmt tlS  :';^^^  i  :    '7  """""'f  «..!,  ,„o 

will  «oo  to  it,  also,  tl  at  1.0  has  a  '   :  „n       ?'  '"!■'*'""•  ""' 
Jt  is  dosignod  to  tiaclt  '"'«'l'S«>.t  i.o.ion  of  Hl,at 

lessons  sliould  |>o  assic'iml  in,!  nv.  i       ■• 
«.thor  to  the  least  intellg^tth^  "'  ''!?'"?"  ''"""  ""'« 
of  a  class,  an.l  the  rocit;    ' ,  „?.  °'""''"  """"'"'" 

themrf,W«a/,ofth<r^a^      r         ms(r,„f  „  shcK,  ^.^.j 

gestod.  ■*'  ""■''  '^  ''■•■<»"",  as  iHjfore  suj/. 

th«e  :i,;.l:  • !  tC:;r:;;r  f ■'-"•™  t  "^^  ""•■"  -- 

mastery.  ""-'"-mv,,  ,h,ys,  ai.:l  shouM  ro«„lt  in  it« 

4.  Any  skillful  study  of  English  grammar  must  give  sno- 
cial  prommonce  to  practical  exercLses  In  compoZion 
applying  the  principles  illustrated  and  entorcJn2lZZ 
rallessons     Tho  very  /„«  and  ec^pUcU  aitZ^^.TZ 
win  notrir  ^■"'"■"P^^y'-'g  «-*  lesson  in  tl^  m  nual 

ihoy  should  bp  extended  as  the  practical  uecessitios  of  the 
class  may  seem  to  require. 

6.  Every  teacher  using  this  Manual  should  also  bo  r>r->virt.  i 
with  a  copy  of  the  Pb.ct.c.m.  Gr..m«ak  and  of  2  .1^^ 
and  should  make  use  of  the  foot-notes  to  give  fur«  er  Zs' 
tration  and  elaboration  to  subjects  that  may  seom"t 

piit,'ir^izr.>rtat;"r^' "  ':^--™' 

Grammar,  in  such  PorL's"  ^s^.r^^ Tu'ltra^^d 
enforce  the  teachings  of  the  several  lesso  J,  or  ^d  in  thdr 
practic:,'  application.  ^^^^'^ 
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SBS. 


manner.  '  '  "^"^  '"  »  «""«'t  and  intelligent 

«o.n„  arc  employ^  to  ox  .r^s  th^  ,3;''';*';,""  ""''  "'"^ 
to  indloato  thoir  ouailflL  .  .        "«"»«»  of  things,  others 

with  the.otoiK,i.toutUK  //i  '  ^^  "'"'  ="  connoctio., 
etc.,  of  ,n,.h  action  olL'^:;f'«''«;  '""""^'•-  ""'''•«''' 
of  things  to  oarf,  othor  a.^l'   h  "'^  "^'■"'•"  '•«'««»»» 

cow»ec«  tho  dinbront  ;2  '  "*-'■""  ""  """'l  chiefly  to 

""rent  parts  of  a  senten™  to  each  other. 

CLASSIFICATfON  OF  WORDS 

»;»«  different  kii  :    lotC  ,*:n"r"?"^  -'"  <>"'>' 
Of  one  kind  or  another,  accordh't:  Z  ^'^  ^    ^"°"'  '^ 

.Lot  us  now  observe  the  use,  nn  >  """"'"''"■ 

k-n-ls  of  words  i,.  the  followfng  ""*"''  "'  "'"  '^'«'"''"' 

Sentence  ■ "  Tli«  k 

«nd  oh!  how ^wimyUdiS"/  '""'""  ''""  "^''"  "'"  «»-• 

«2.'i't?:::„"  r::  r t°°  - "-  ^'-^^"-•'  • 
^^--weanjsr:::^'""''^-""'-^ 

^•I«  there  any  ^^/U,,^,,^^3,j^ 

^'    ^'^^'  *hen,  are  the  words  "  bov  »  "  fl^     »      . 

^«^.  They  are  naw..  ,  ^'      Aoor,"  and  "  stone  ?  " 
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Mention  othor  namn.s: 

—  Of  thinps  yon  can  Mftff^\ 

Of  thinps  yon  can  hear, 

Of  things  yon  can  think  of,  > 

In  Grammar,  namcis  aro  called  y^ouns  or  Substantive^ 
Q.  What,  thon,  Is  a  noun  f 
Ans.  A  noun  is  the  nmM  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing  {36). 

r^!^*  Exorciao  tho  punil  on  nouns  by  aslcintr  him  to  writo  a  numhor 
on  thoslato  or  blackboard ;  also  by  gWing  him  Hontnncos  in  which  they 
occur,  and  roquiriuff  him  to  point  tlio.n  out.  For  Exoroisos  see  pago  7. 
Do  the  mme  with  thr  other  Parti,  of  Npooch,  an  they  are  defined.] 

Q.  What  word  is  boforo  hoi/  in  this  sontenco?— before  roun^ 

.9tonc  f 
Q.  Wliy,  then,  is  "  tho"  ])nt  before  " boy  ? "    {94/ 
Q.  Why  is  "  a  "  put  before  "  round  stone  ?  "    {93,) 

q.  Can  you  give  other  nouns  and  put  these  little  words  (t  m 
the  before  them? 

[Let  the  pupil  turn  to  page  19  (Exercises)  and  prefix  these  words,  in  tW 
eame  way.  to  the  words  in  the  list,  beginning  with  "  chaJr."J 
Q.  What  word  instc.  1  of  a  do  you  put  before  the  wo..* 

owl !  —Does  this  word  mean  the  same  as  a? 
Q.  Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  a  man  and  tJie  man'i  - 
Q,  What  are  these  words  "the"  and  "a,"  and  what  do  thet 

•V'  uiu"-  ^^'®y  ^^  Articles,  and  show  the  manner 

in  which  the  nouns  "  boy  "  and  "  stone  "  are  used. 
Q.  What,  then,  is  an  article  f 
Ans.  An  article  is  a  word  put  before  a  noun  to  shmv  the  man* 

ner  m  which  it  is  used.    [Lesson  9.]    For  Exercises  S64 

page  19. 

Q-  What  word  is  before  "stone?" 

What  kind  of  stone  is  it  ?— Mention  other  kinds  of  stones. 

Write  twenty  other  nouns,  and  put  before  each  of  them 
some  word  to  toll  the  kind. 

fin  the  Exercises,  pago  21,  let  the  pupil  point  out  tho  adjectives.] 
Q.  What  are  these  words  called  that  tell  what  kind  of  thin2» 
(See  102.)  ^ 
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0.  What,  tl.on,  is  an  a^fr^cflve  ?    [Writo  tho  deJlnUlon  ] 
U.  Injho  part  of  tho  sontenco,  "  It  did  goswiftly,"  what  "  did 

<^.  For  what  then    is  tho  word  "it"  used  In  this  sentence? 
(It  ih  used  imtmd  of  the  noun  "  stono.") 

Words  used  instead  of  nouns  are  named  rronoims,  {127  ) 

Z  tw' .!''""',  n  '  ^'■'""""  ^    ^^^"*"  *^»«  definition.] 

Q.  Can  you  read  tlie  sentence, "  Give  me  tlie  pears  you  bought 

of  h.m  ;  I  want  them,"  and  put  nouns  in  the  place  of  the 
words  "  me,"  "  you,"  -  him,"  and  -  thorn  ?" 

a  ^>ook  again  at  the  sentence ;  what  did  the  hoy  do? 

0      .;^  \««^^^\«^^l^««^one?    Cl..UtrftW,ouponthofloor.) 

Q.  n  hat,  then,  does  the  word  "  rolled  "  tell  us  of?  ^ 

Ans.  The  wYto/i  of  the  W. 

Q'  What  does  "did  go"  tell  us  of? 

Am.^  The  state  of  the  stone  after  tho  boy  rolled  it. 
[For  other  Exercises,  sec  page  28.J 

AVordsf  of  this  kind,  such  as    'rolled,"  and  "didtro"  or« 
named  Vpvbv     rPnf +»,^  i  /•   •..         '  *^"i  go,    are 

nT  '•  definition  on  the  blackboard.] 

Q.  What,  then,  is  a  verb  f 

«to^5  of  Its  subject;  as  I  write  ;  he  m./.  ;  time^4     fEx- 
ercises,  page  40.]  -^  ^^^   I 

thiWerch''  fi^'^'r''  ^P"^'  ^''  ^"^^^'^^«)  ^^^  tell  some. 
Tiling  of  each.     iVrite  out  the  sentences. 

c»>.  /Tow;  did  the  stone  go? 

Q'  What  does  "swiftly"  tell  us? 

^n.  T},o  manner  in  which  the  stone  "  did  go  " 

word  "^C "^To'r  '''  '^  "^^  ^"^'^^^'"  '^^^^^^  ^-«  *^<» 
>in8.  It  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  swiftly." 
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Q.  What  would  "very"  here  tell  us?    Ans,  A  circumstance 

about  the  motion  of  the  stone.    It  did  gc  vevi/  swiftly. 
Q.  If  you  were  to  say  "  a  very  round  stone,"  whf  .t  would  "  very" 
be  used  for  ?    Ans.  To  modify  the  adjeciive  "  rornd  " 
>\ords  of  this  kind,  such  as  "swiftly"  and  "yery  "  am 
named  Adverbs:,  ^'    ^^^ 

Q.  What,  then,  is  an  adverb  f    {See  293,) 

Point  out  the  advorbs  on  page  82,  Exercise  II 
Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  T/ord  "  upon  »  in  the  sentence? 

Am  Ii  HhoxyiiAhetrelatiof?^heiw6en  the  "floor"  ani 
rolled." 

Q.^If  you  add  to  the  sentence  solhat  the  latter  part  will  read 
,    how  swiftly  it  did  go  under  the  table,"  what  relation 

does  the  word  "  under  "  show  ?    Ans,  The  relation  of  the 

vero  -did  go"  to  the  noun  "table." 
Words  of  this  kind  are  named  JPrepositions.    {303, ) ' 
Q.  What,  then,  is  a  preposition  f 
Q.  This  sentence  has  two  psiHs^ connected  by  one  word. 

Name  the  parts.    Ans.  (1.)  "The  boy   rolled  a  round 

stone  upon  the  floor."  (2.)  "Oh !  how  swiftly  it  did  go  !•< 
Q.  What  word  joins  these  two  parts  of  rhe  sentence  ? 

Words  that  join  words  and  sentences  are  called  Conjunct 
ttons,  ''        ' 

Q.  What,  then,  is  a  conjunction?    Ans.  A  conjunction  is  a 

word  which  connects  words, phrases,  or  sentences.     {311,) 
Q.  What  is  "  oh  • "  here  ?    Ans.  It  is  a  word  expressing  sur- 
prise  at  seeing  the  stone  rolling. 
Such  words  are  called  Interjections,    {317,) 
Write  five  sentences  containing  interjections. 
Q.  How  many  kinds  of  w^ordo  are  there  in  this  sentence  ? 
Ans.  Nine. 

Q.  \7hat  are  they  called  in  English  Grammar  ? 
Ans.  They  are  called  rarts  of  Speech,    {31,) 
Q.  Can  all  the  words  in  our  language  be  classed  under  thes!# 
nine  Barts  of  Speech  ?    Ans.  Yea. 
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--«.  ten  ..e  p-::;"! -r  rL-rrj';Ki- 

Examples  of  the  Parts  of  Speeeh 

2.'  ^S;: :  :t  TT'^f^^^  ^'«-  •  •  •  ^-'o  (was) 

3    Ferfi  ■^' they,  who,  etc... Ae 

""'"« 'he  definition  .CZiXZZZI  ''"''  "'"'-""'  ■"«"'  '"^ 

^ofumup::zz^i^^'''  ""^^  •-  p-«t^».e 

to  illustrate  the  drnZt'lirT''"^  "'^""'""^  "^  ^^rOs, 
the  pupil  in  diser  mtat hSt!  »/«PeecA,  and  to  exercise 
positions.  ''"'"■"at.ng  the  use  of  words  in  simple  com- 

qu2tr:i::rhfp:;raTd?u'ci"'''r^"^''>--''^'>'« 

part  of  speeeh  is  tto?  "^"^^  *""'"<""^'  ^'ff-.  W.at 

State  somAfiiiTi,-  a  Ki«  J  J 

part  of  speech  isl-4  ?^'  "  """  "^    ^^'"^"^    "  ^'''" 

•.•  Teacher  or  p„pi,  „„e,  th,  ,e„een.e.  "  Bird,  ein,." 
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//o^y  or  7i>/ten,  etc.,  do  birds  sing? 
Where  do  birds  sin-  ?     [[„  tlio^rovo.] 

shlwr^TH"'?'  "^''^""  t«"^«^««t  of  the  sentence,  and 
shows  n'/a^jo7i  between  them  ? 

ced,'nrr^ '''''  '"^'^^  ^  '''^*^^"^^'  «omewhn,t  as  in  the  pre- 

i'reUmmary   Definitions, 

The  simplest  form  of  lanc^aage  is  a  ^vord,  as  a  name  or  sign. 
That/or  which  it  stands  is  called  an  idea,  that  is,  an  ima-e 

Inverting  this  order,  wo  have  tiio  following: 
An  object,  or  a  quality,  or  the  doing  of  something,  or  th^ 
manner,  etc.,  in  which  something  is  done,  is;..rmt;;:j  by  thl 

Such  perception  or  consciousness  is  called  an  idea  of  tb* 
Object,  quality,  act,  manner,  etc. 

a  nZf^'' ""'  ''"*^'''  ''^'"'  '^^"^^"^  ^^"  '"^^  ^^^*'  i«  ^a"«^' 

When  we  are  conscious  of  some  relation  to  each  other  a' 
two  or  more  ideas,  we  are  ^tiid  to  think.  The  operation  of  th<> 
mind  IS  called  fhouf/ht,  and  the  words  when  put  togbthe. 
are  called  a  phrase  ;  as.  Green  grass. 

We  may  a^/irm-state  our  opinion  or  judgment-of  two 
Ideas,  aftirming  or  denying  one  or  the  other;  as.  Grass  is 
green  Tee  is  not  cold.  The  expression  of  such  judgment  is 
called  a  proposition,  and  the  words  taken  together  make 
a  sentence.^ 

A  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea;  as,  book,  sweet,  write. 
Jrm^^.T333T  ''"'^^'''  «^P^«««i«"  ^f  a  thought  not 
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A  proposition  is  a  sinfri.         f„_     ^ 
{332.)  ^^'        ^^^'^^^t   or  affirmation. 

A  .mfence  is  the  expression  of  a  proposition.    (333  ) 
A  clause  is  a  dependent  part  of  a  sentence,  containing  . 
subject  and  a  verb.     (334,)  containing  a 

%*  Any  expression  containing  the  i,^^^F.  ;« 
moods  i.  a  c,«««.  or  a  «m.  J^  ITnt  T^Lf  '" 

wMch  ::tS:^  "-^  ^•°^''  ^^  -^^^  «'-<>-.  ^or  that  of 
The  following  are  examples ; 

Subject.     Predicate. 

Birds.,  sing. 

Sugar.. is  sweet. 
The  bad  boy.  .tore  his  book. 

Tho  I.        ^""^  man.  .limps  on  his  lame  Icg.r 
The  boy  who  studies,  .will  improve  rapidly       . 

ThestarsI^i:rseertS 

we  see  at  night . .  disappear  when  the  sun  rises. 

Note --Pupils  should  be  thoroughly  exercised  in    r  r 
tmguishing  ^etween  the  subiect  Luhl  .  '^''^'"" 

they  can  readilv  namn  1'  t   •  ^^^  Predicate,  until 

they  can  understand       in  1?  T  ''"'""'^  ^^^««  ^^^^^^g 

an/all  thatt^di^lfe  Is  :St"  '''''''  ''  ^^^^^^ ^ 

cate'rnTce's"^^^^  ^^«-*-^«  -  to  incul- 

thatofwSthL^^^^^^^^^^ 

Which  is  said  of  it."    ^  affirmation  is  made,  and  that 
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if.ilf  ff  ^''^'*''!^f'r'  ^"  tlio  Hubj(..t  (nominative  case)  is  of 
Itself  often  insumctetU,  and  the  fitness  of  the  predicate  is 
frequently  determined  by  the  limiting  words;  as, 

A  generous  man. . . .  will  be  honored. 
A  selfish  man. . . .  will  be  despised. 
2.  Similarly,  although  the  verb  is  the  principal  word  in 
the  predicate,  it  may  be  so  modified  by  other  words,  tliat,  with 
chan^S^  '^'''^'  *^^  '"""'^  ""^  ^^'"^  predicate  shall  be  essentially 
(1.)  By  an  adverb  ;  as, 

The  man. . . .  walked  slowly. 
The  man ....  walked  rapidly 
(2.)  By  an  objective  ;  as. 

He....  wore  a  hat. 
He....  wore  a  co^?. 

(3.)  By  an  attribute;  as. 

It. . ..tastes  sv)eei. 
It.  ...tastes  sour. 

3.  With  the  same  verb,  the  predication  of  fJifferent 
subjects  may  be  satisfied  by  a  change  of  the  subordinate 
wor^i. 

Our  friends. . . .  treat  us  with  kindness. 
Our  enemies. . . .  treat  us  with  contempt. 

V  For  further  discussion  and  exercises,  see  "  Analysis." 

Note  to  TEAcnBRs.-The  preceding  exercises  are  intended 
on  y  as  suggestions  for  oral  lessons,  which  the  skillful  teacher 
will  extend  or  modify  at  pleasure.  The  pupil  should  not  ha^  e 
any  part  of  this  Introduction  assigned  as  a  task  to  be  com« 
mitted  to  memory:  the  text  in  the  "Lessons"  furnishes 
ample  material  for  that,  after  the  principles  it  embodies  have 
been  carefully  set  before  the  mind  of  the  learner 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

LESSON  l.-D^flniti^nd  Division. 

rr-«oa.  Of  JS;.^^:-    --- ^^^^^^      and 

dividear   Mention  them"  AVh-Vr     n    J      ^"'^^  ''"^*'  '"""V  r-rrs  ia  it 
Syntax?    Prosody?  ^^^''^  ^«««  Ortl.ography  treat  of  ?    R>-moIogy? 


Z  LETTERS   AND   SYLLABLES. 

PART    FIRST.  -  ORTHOQRAPH Y- 

LESSON  2.— Letters  and  Syllables. 

0.  Orthography  treats  of  letters  and  the  propel 
mode  of  combining  them  into  syllables  and  words. 

7.  A  letter  is  a  mark  or  character  used  in  forming  a 
word,  and  denotes  a  sound  of  the  human  voice,  as  b-a-d 
bad,  g-o  go,  p-u-p-i-1  pupil. 

8.  Some  letters  represent  several  sounds,  as  a  in  able, 
cedar,  fall,  mat ;  c  in  cedar,  call. 

9.  Sometimes  two  or  more  letters  are  used  to  repre- 
sent a  sound,  as  ch  in  cAild,  ough  in  thoM^^^,  sh  in  finis/i. 

10.  When  a  letter  in  a  word  is  not  used  in  pronuncia- 
tion, it  is  called  a  silent  letter,  as  h  in  /iour,  e  in  peace. 

11.  There  are  about  forty  Elementary  Sounds  in 

the  English  Language,  represented  in  writing  or  in  print  bj 
twenty-six  letters  called  the  Alphabet : 

12.    Written   Seetters.—'i^apitals. 

Written  SBetters, — §maU. 
a  I  c  d  e  f  g  Jiijhlmivop  q^rstuvwit-yz, 

13.    ROMAN  LETTERS— CAPITALS. 
A  B  C  D  E  F  G  H  IJ  K  L  M  N  O  P  Q  R  S  T  U  V  W  X  Y  Z. 

Roman  Letters. — Small, 
a  b  c  d  e  f  g  h  i  j  k  1  m  n  o  p  q  r  s  t  u  V  w  X  y  z. 

ITALIC  LETTERS.— CAPITALS. 
AB  CDEFGIIIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. 

Italic  Letters. — Small. 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

'RhM.AB.Ks.— Italic  letters  are  generally  used  for  emphasis. 
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LETTERS  AND  SYLLABLES.  3 

Letters  are  either  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

A  Voivel  makes  a  free,  full  sound  of  itself. 

A  Consonant  cannot  bo  fully  sounded  without  a 


The  Vowels  are  a  e  i  o  u;  also,  w  and  y,  not 
before  another  vowel  sounded  in  the  same  syllable  as  in  law 
boy.  • 

18.  All  the  other  letters  are  Consonants;  also  w 
and  2/,  before  a  vowel  sounded  in  the  same  syllable  a^  in 
war,  youth.  ,0^x11 

19.  A  Biphthonfj  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  in  one 
sound,  as  ou  in  out,  oi  in  oil. 

20.  A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  in  one 
sound,  as  eau  in  beauty. 

21.  A  Syllable  is  a  distinct  sound,  uttered  by  one  im- 
pulse of  the  voice,  and  represented  by  one  or  more  letters,  as 
farm,  ea-gle,  a-e-ri-al.  ' 

22.  A  word  of  one  syllable  is  a  Monosyllable,  as  man. 

23.  A  word  of  two  syllables  is  a  Dissyllable,  as  man-ly. 

24.  A  word  of  three  syllables  is  a  Trisyllable,  as  man- 
h-ness. 

25.  A  word  of /oier  ©>•  more  syllables  is  a  PoZ^/si/^- 
to6?6?,  as  Em-i-gra-tion,  In-suh-or-dl-na-tion. 

26.  Spelling  is  the  art  of  expressini.-  words  bv 
their  proper  letters.^  " 

«!?Ho^*'^fT-?"Ty^^'^'^''^^°^^^P^y?  What  is  a  letter?  When  is 
lish?  How'l"  t'I  ""'"^  --y  Elementary  Sounds  are  th  re  in  Eng- 
lish ?  How  many  Letters  are  there  ?  How  are  they  divided  ?  What  is  a 
Vowel ?-a  Consonant  ?    Name  the  Vowels     Whpn  n ra  ,„  o   a  f  « 

When  Consonants  V  What  is  a  DiphtZng.  ItIXI?  Ww'''' 
Syllable?  Wl..t  is  a  Word  of  oneillablVcald?  0  T^^^^^  'Vt^J. 
Of  four  or  more  ?    What  is  Spelling?  ?  '  '^^^^  ^ 
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NOTR  TO  TEAcm^RS.-Before  a  new  lesson  is  assigned  to  the  class,  ita 
subject-matter  should  be  carefully  exemplified  by  oral  exercises 
familiar  questions,  and  blackboard  illustrations,  so  that  its  scope 
may  be  fully  apprehendcd-not  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pupil  of 
Its  labor,  but  of  making  it  possible  for  him  to  perform  it  understandingly 
Use  additional  questions  as  they  may  suggest  themselves ;  and  in  the  re- 
views, let  the  pupil  recite  topically  without  questions. 

PART  SECOND -ETYMOLOGY. 

LESSON  3.— Division  of  Words. 

27.  Etymology  treats  of  the  classes  of  words, 

and  the  chaniros  of  the  form  of  words,  by  inflection 
and  by  derivation. 

28.  Inflection  is  the  change  of  form  or  termination 
which  a  word  undergoes  to  express  the  diflerent  relations  ol 
person,  gender,  number,  case,  comparison,  voice,  mood 
tense,  etc. ;  as 

He  sees  great  men ;  a  greater  man  Baw  him. 

29.  Derivation  is  the  change  in  a  word  from  its  simple 
primitive  word ;  ^  thus,  manZ^/,  ms^nhood,  manHnrf  are  d©- 
rived  from  " man" 

30.  Words,  in  respect  to  their  meaning  and  use,  are 

divided  into  nine  classes,  called 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

31.  The  names  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  our 

language  are  Noun,  Article,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb, 
Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  and  Interjection. 

33.  Ofthese,the.VoM?i,,P/'owoim,and  Verb  and  some 
Adjectives  and  Adverbs  are  inflected  {111,296). 

33.  In  grammar,  the  inflection  of  Nouns,  Pronouns,  and 
Verbs  is  usually  treated  of  as  '*  Accidents"  (45,   /.9^ 
202).  ^      '  ' 

34.  Parsing  is  the  taking  of  the  words  of  a  sen 

N»i"- ■ — . 

2  Analysis,  Parsing  &  Composition .  — 335-348, 
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NOUNS.  5 

tence  separately  to  tell  to  what  cl«*«  each  belongs 
and  then  desci-ibing  it  (384).  ^  ' 

Mcj.    Jiach  of  those  words  is  a  part  of  speech    and 

hoUs  a  certam  relation  to  other  words  in  the  sontent:  We 
parse  tl>ese  words  when  we  tell  what  parts  of  speech  thev 
are  and  descr.be  them.  Thus,  the  is  an  article  and^bnss  to 
%;  bad  IS  an  adJecHve  qualifying  or  describing  CZ  s 
a  common  noun,  and  is  the  subject  of  ,lrih:s-  ,«L  is  a 
verb,  and  tells  what  the  boy  does.  John  is  a  no,^n  and  L  the 
subject  of  the  verb  strikes.  '  ^'^^ 

them     Which  are  inflecte .?    ,t^  , """' "'f  »f  "f  "»-•*  called  7    Name 

ofword,trea.er.r^rJat;rr;irr.!^^^^^^^^^^^ 

LESSON  4.— Nouns. 

{Renew  the  two  preceding  Lessons,  and  anmer  the  questions.-] 

3«.    A  Woun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or 
thing;  as,  John,  London,  book. 

37.    Nouns  are  either  Common  or  Proper. 

i^'    \  f """»»»  *•»»  i^  ^  name  applied  to  all 
things  of  the  same  sort;  as,  boy,  city,  river. 

.„^**  t^'"^'  *•"«•  i«  the  name  applied  to  an 

mS      ^''■'°°  "'■  *^'"^  °"'^'  "''  "^''^"'  ^<^'^. 

■4©.  A  STonn  is  also  called  a  SubstantlTc. 

41.  A  Subirtanttve  is  a  noun,  or  any  word  or  nart  of 
a  sentence  used  as  a  noun.  '^ 

muct'pra!«ce™;,''?-'r-    "^"^""''^     I'-md^* requires 
Thl   P'^f'"=«- .  ^'*«'  "><'»frj'  leads  to  success  needs  no  proof 
These  substantives  are  subject.,  ,.f  the  = -    -  -"    ^.. 

gone,      reads, '"requires,"  "needs."    (See  Lesson  39.) 
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42.  ILUT8TIUTI0N.-1.  Evory  thin^'  of  which  a  iwson  ran 
«peak,hoar,«rtliink,hasanamo;  that  namo  hi  grammar 
18  called  a  7iowi.  Names  common  to  all  thin^r„  of  the  same 
«ort  or  class,  are  called  Common  Nouns  ;  as,  man,  woman, 
any,  nrer,  city.  ' 

2.  Names  apphed  only  to  individuals  of  a  sort  or  class  and 
not  common  to  all,  arc  called  Proper  Nouns  ;  as,  John, 
IMday,  Thames,  London.  Common  nouns,  then,  distiuLniish 
sorts  or  classes;  Proprr  nouns distiuKuish individuals.  Thus 
the  noun  "  J/an  "  is  the  namo  of  a  class  or  species,  and  ij 
applied  equally  to  all,  or  is  common  to  all  the  in<lividuaLs  in 
that  class  But  '^John^^  is  a  name  that  belongs  only  to 
certain  individuals  of  that  class,  and  not  to  others;  it  is 
therefore  not  Common  but  Proper. 

3.  A  word  that  makes  sense  after  an  article  (91)   or  the 
phrase  .'^eak  of,  k  a  noun ;  A  man  ;  I  speak  of  money. 

Observations, 

43.  Common  nouns  are  divided  into  several  classes,  such 

1.  Class  names;  as,  hool;  scholar. 

2.  Collective  nouns,  or  nouns  of  multitude;  as, people, 

3.  Names  of  materials  ;  as,  iron. 

4.  Names  of  measures  ;  as,  foot,  yard. 

5   Ah^f^nrffl'  ^^'^"^^«  ^f  qualities  ;  as,  goodness, 
iy.  AOstractj  2.  Names  of  actions  ;  as,  flight. 
{  S.  Names  of  states ;  as,  sleep. 

44.  Names  of  actions  derived  from  verbs,  are  sometimes 
called  verbal  nouns ;  as,  reading,  writing,  etc. 

45.  The  Accidents  of  IS^uns  are  Person,  Gender, 
JSm  hr,  iird  Ca.    (33,  28.)    [Appendix  IV,  1.] 

NoTR—These  accidents  belong  also  to  personal  and  Na- 
tive pronouns  (132). 

WESTIONS—Whatisanoun?  How  many  kinds  of  nouns  are  there? 
What  IS  a  common  noun  ?  What  is  a  proper  noun  ?  What  part  of  speech 
are  ^anies  ox  ihrug. ;     What  ia  a  collective  noun  V-an  abstract  noun  ? 
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EXERCISES. 

no«i°'T:n'':°"hrth'"  ""'  '°"°""'  -"'—^  '"^  Wy  they  ar. 
iiunnh.    icii   wiiothor   thoy    jiro    |»ro|»er   or   rominnn      on.i    -k 

E.<,rci,o«  „f  tl,i,  kind  may  bo  taken  fr„m  any  Lk "  '' 

The  table  .ml  ,;l,aira  in  this  room  l«lonK  to  Rolwt. Tho 

AlZv        Tr"''"-''r''°^'^  -«l-gortha„  tlu.e  i„ 
Albany.— -Tho  principal  citios  in  the  State  of  Now  York 
are  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Itoehostor.  and  Hafftlo! 

Wheat,  corn,  ryo,  and  oats,  are  extensively  cultivated. 

Apples,  poars,cl:orries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  abound. 

I^SZ^Zn '""""""'  «'«y  "«>"' «f><ly  arithmetic 
and  grammar. No  man  can  serve  two  masters. Know- 
Sin  th  T""  "'  r'J"  -•->— The  proof  of  the  p„d- 
^g  IS  „  the  eating._-U6o  soft  words  and  hard  arguments 
^bod  tempers  tlie  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 
^rlte  a  list  of  all  ,ho  noun,  i„  y„„,  reading  l.,son. 

LESSON  5.-Person. 

[Kemeto  the  three  preceding  Lessons,  and  answer  tl^  questions.] 

46.  Person,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  distinction 
of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  denote  the  speaker,  the  person 
01  thing  spoken  to,  or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of 

47.  The  persons  are  three,  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

48.  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  is  in  the  first  person 
^vhen  it  denotes  the  speaker  or  writer ;  as,  "^         ' 

1  Paul  have  written  it."-"  We  are  ready  to  go  " 

When  It  denotes  something  spoken  to  s  as 

■•  -I'hm,  God,  seost  me."—"  Ymi  may  go,  bout." 


PERSONS. 


50.  A  Tioiin  or  a  pronoun  is  in  the  Uiir<l  pornon. 
when  It  donotes  Hometliiiiff  mpoken  of;  an, 

"  Truth  is  mighty."—"  The  do(j  followed  me." 

51.  Tho/r.9/  and  m'oml  iK3rHonH  can  belong'  onlv  to  nonns 
denoting   individuals,  or  tlnn-s   ro-ardod  as    in.livl<lualH 
bocauso  such  only  can  .siu^ak  or  ho  spokon   to.     Tho  third 
pt^rson  may  h(»,Iong  to  all  nouns,  because  every  individual  or 
object  may  be  spoken  of. 

52.  lux-mnsTio^.-Person  makes  no  change  either  in 
the  meaning  or  tho  form  of  a  noun,  but  simply  denotes  tho 
mmnicr  hi  whirh  it  is  used.    Moreovor,as  the  nameof 

ies,K^akororoftheiK>.rson  si)okon  to,  is  seldom  expressed 
(the  i.ronoun  /  or  t/um  l,oing  used  in  its  stead),  a  noun  is 
very  rarely  in  tho  first  or  the  second  iK^rson.* 

[Tn  tho  followinj?  cxercu-os  point  out  tlio  nouns  and  pronouns  (126) 
and  toll  thoir  persons.]  uhb  v»«o;, 

Tlio  teacher  said  to  Jane,  I  am  ploasod  with  your  progress. 

— riiou  art  the  man.' John,  where  are  you  going? 

Mary,  does  James  study  grammar  ? Wo,  die  people  of  the 

State    do  ordain. Oo  along,  Joseph. Tho  earth   is  a 

round  ball. Earth  and  sky !  how  beautiful  yo  are 

Man  IS    tho    servant    of  Gcxl. Hence!    homel   yo   idle 

creatures! Gazing  upon  tho  same  moon  that  smiles  for 

you,  the  Indian  lover  wooed  his  mate. 

thfr^f  ^'wi®^^*"^''^^  '!"''  ^''■'""  ^"""^^^  •     ^f«^  '"'^"•V  Persons  are 
there?     When  is  ;,  roun   in  the  first  person?     When  in  the  second? 

Whenin  the  third?    To  what  sort  of  nouns  do  tho  first  and  the  second 

persons  belong?    Why?    To  what  doos  the  third  belong?    Why  ?    Does    • 

person  make  any  difference  in  the  moaning  or  the  form  of  tho  noun  ?   Wha 

then  does  It  denote?    Is  the  na.ne  of  tho  speaker,  or  the  person  spoken 

to.  often  mentioned  ?       What  words  are  used  instead  of  them  ? 


I  A.  &^\C-  -ll»,i20. 
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"SUNDER.  k 

LESSON  6. -Gender. 

tSn-iew  the  tno  preccdiug  Z,.,,„,«,  and  anm,cr  the  gveMim,  | 

«a.  OeiMlcr  18  tho  distinction  of  nouns  and  n,.,. 

nouns  with  rcsanl  loMnv      ti  i  ■ 

A        iL     ,,  ■  ^''"""  »<»  sex.     riioi'o  m-o  throo  L'en- 
doi'M,  tho  Masculine,  Feminine,  and  JVfM<«r 

JnaNculiiic;  as,  man,  boy-king,  Hon— I— he 

ip!.n.'!r"''  '""'  ^'■''"'"'"''  '^•""'''"S  <■«-*'«"  arc 
•^eniinine;  as,  wman,  girl-queen,  lioness  -  I-she 

i.«r  rinT  "'"'  ■"'"""""''  ^''"''""^'  ■•«"'•«•■  >"»'es 
«or  females  ai-o  Neuter;  as,  books,  houses,  it 

v!disMn°  ""■?'■';'!""  ""''  '■"'"'"'""  senders  of  nouns 
MO  distinguished  in  tiirce  ways— 

1.  By  dllTercnt  coirospondir,-  wordH ;  as, 

matcuhnc.  Feminim.      MuHt-uh-n^      r         -  ., 

Bachelor  maid       <  icmCr,.  JadT'"''  itr"""     """"''-■ 

XT    X  ''^  lapa  inumma 

Hart  roo 

Ilorso  inaro 

Husband      wifo 


l^eau  bolle 

Boy  girl 

Brotlier  sister 

J'Uf'k  doe 


Iiain,buck  owo 
Sainuol        Sarah 


liiill 

Colt 

Drako 

Karl 

Fatlier 

Friar 


Sir 
S(jn 
Stag 
Slovon 


countess  Lad 
mother    Lord 
nun         Master 


Ho  slio 

^ow         King  quoon 

^^^y         .hi\>iU:.r        Juno 
duck        Man  woman    Stoer 

lass  Swain 

lady         Uncle 
mistress  Wizard 
4,*Q  '  "^^'^^        Youth  maiden 

MaacuHne.  Frmininn 

Schoolmaster     ..hooxJistres,  IZZ  «"'P^«"^**' 

«raniVateer      grandwofAer 


Gander    goose      Nephew 


madam 

daughter 

hind 

slattern 

heifer 

"ymph 

aunt 

witch 

maiden 


T\On  7i  /I'M 
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GENDER. 


2.  By  a  difl'erenec  of  termination;  as, 


T 


Manculine.  Fcniininr. 

Abbot      '  abbosH 

Actor  lulross 

Administrator  administratrix 

A  riibassador-  anibassadross 


Arbiter 

Author 

Augustus 

JUron 

Bonofactor 

IJridogrooni 

Count       .  . 

J^eacon      -' 

Nogro 

I'atrou 

l*eer 

l*oet 

Priest 

IVinco. 

Prophet 

^hoDlierd 


arbitress 
aullioress 
Augusta 
baroness 
benefactress 
bride 
,;.^countess 
«'  deticoness 
Negress 
patroness 
jKieress 
1)00  tess 
priestess 
princess 
prophetess 
shepherdess 


Manvulinr. 

Duke 
liUiperor 

Mn('hant(^r 

l''xec'ut()r 

CJovornor 

Ilejr 

I  fero 

Host 

.Jew 

Lion 

Marquis 

IMayor 
Songster 
Sorcerer 
Sultan 

i'iger 
'IVaitor 
Tutor 
Votary 
Widower 


Feminine, 

du(;hes8 

enii)ress 

onchantreWB 

exec'utrix 

governess 

lieiress 

heroine 

hostess 

Jewess 

Honess 

marchionc^ , 

mayoress 

songstress 

sorceress 

sultana 

tigress 

traitress 

tutoress 

votaress 

widow 


3.  By  atliHtin^fuiNhinK  word  prefixed;  as, 


Sparrow 

Goat 

Servant 

Child 

Bescendanfa 

Wilson 


Masculine, 

Cock  sparrow 
ITe  goat 
Mim  servant 
Male  child 
Male  descendants 
Mr.  Wilson 
Master  Wilson 


Fetnininc. 
He7i  sparrow 
She  goat 
Maid  servant 
Female  child 
Female  desconpf»«TS 
Mrs.  Wilson 
Miss  Wilson 


Observations, 

58.  Some  nouns  denote  either  a  male  or  a  femala  •  «ui 
^,..  f  ,.,j  ,s, , . „,t^j  it^iyiiOu, .  feutii  aru  saiu  lo  ue  oi  the  contmon 
gender. 


t 

i 
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NtJMBEH.  11' 

59.  Some  masculino  nouns  havo  no  corresponding 
feminine  ;  as  bakor,  ])mwor  ;  and  some  fominino  nouns 
havo  no  corresponding  masculine;  as,  laundress, 
soamstross. 

00.  Sonio  nouns,  ;?on(irally  of  tlm  neuter  gondor,  have 
nuisculmo  or  ftunininii  i)r()nounM  when  personified ;  that 

IS,  wh^oii  tho  thin^'  tlioy  ropniscint  is  ironsidorod  to  Iiavo  hfe; 
as,      ''  Tho  mil  is  bri^dit,  but  how  doos  he  make)  tho  day  ?" 
"  Th(^  s/rip  was  admired  as  she  sailed  past."  ' 

01.  Tho  names  of  animals  of  inferior  size,  or  whoao  sex  is 
not  known,  are  oftcvn  eonsiden^d  neuter,  and  are  fttUowed 
by  the  neuter  i)ronoun  ;  as, "  Tho  cat  caught  a  mouse  atiti  ato 

«lIJESTIOXS.-What  is  Ronder  ?        How 
What  nouns  arc  said  to  be  masculine  ? 
pouter  ?       How  are  the  masculine  and  femi 
Sfuished  ?     When  a  noun  denotes  eithc^ra  m 
Us  it  sometimes  said  to  be  ?       Name  som 
ponding   gender.       When   is   a  noun,  gc. 
The  names  of  what  animals  arc  often  conside 

[1.  In  the  preceding  lists,  tell  the  feminine  of  e„...        ^„^^ 

^ho  masculine  of  each  fe.nini  ne.    Tell  the  gender  of  each  Sun  and'pro- 
fioun  m  tho  exercises.    Lesson  4  and  5. 

2.  Tell  the  pnrt  of  speech  and  gendisr  of  the  following  words  ;  thus,  howie, 
«  noun,  neutor  ;  hoy,  a  noun,  masculine,  etc.] 

House,  boy,  stone,  boot,  cow,  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
daughter,  aunt,  nephew,  niece,  uncle,  shepherd,  paper,  pen 
jnk,  parent,  neigh!)or,  friend,  lion,  widow,  baron,   negro,' 
hero,  horse,  tree,  bird,  mouse,  lly,  landlord,  bride,  songster' 
madam,  etc.  * 

LESSON  7.— Number. 

(Renew  the  three  preceding  Lessons,  and  anmer  the  questions.'] 
03.  Xumbcr  ih  that  property  of  a  noun  by  which 
ft  expresses  one,  or  more  than  one. 


^  A.  &  p.  ar.--*i*0, 1046, 
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NUMBER. 


63.  Nouns  have  two  nuniborB,  11,o  Singular  and 
the  Plural  Tl.o  Singular  (ionotoB  one;  as,  hook, 
free,  man;  llic  Plural,  more  than  one;  as.  books,  trees, 
7))  en. 

«l.  Tlie  Plural  is  commonly  n^rmod  by  adding  g  to 
the  singulyr-  as,  singular  book,  ])lural  books. 

Special  Eules. 

«5.  RiTLBl.  Nouns  oiulinjj:  in  .v,  >■//,  rh  «oft,  z,  ,r,  or  o 
form  tlio  i)lural  l.y  addin-  t^s  ;  as,  Mu,,  Mim's;  brush,  hrushes  • 
match,  matches;  topaz,  topazes;  fox,  foxes;  hero,  heroes.. 

0«.  Exceptiom.-^ouu>,  oiulin^  in  fo,  io,  and  t/o,  and  in 

r//  soundinj?  A-,  add  .s  only  ;  as,  cameo,  cameos;  fohvJoUos  • 
monarch,  inonarchs.  ;  Also  canto  as  cantos;  but  otlior  wonns  in 
o  after  a  consonant  now  commonly  add  es  ;  as,  grotto 
(jrottoes  ;  tyro,  tijroes,  etc.  ' 

67.   Rule  2.  (1)  Nouns  ondin^^  in  y  after  a  con»onant 
cliango  //  into  ies  in  the  plural ;  as,  Lady,  ladies. 

(2)  Nouns  ending  in  i/  after  a  rowef,  follow  the  g-encral 
rule ;  as,  Day,  days. 

(3)  Also,  all  proper  nouns  ending  in  //  ;  as,  the  Pompcys, 
tlie  7\(llys.  ^  ^  ' 

08.  Rule  '^.  Nouns  ending  in/ or /V%  change /oi/cMnto 
res  in  the  plural ;  as.  Loaf,  loaves  ;  life,  lives. 

69.  Exception. -IMit  dwarf,  scarf ;  brief,  chief,  grief  •  ker- 
chief, handkercliief,  mischief;  gulf,  turf,  surf;  fife,  strife- 
proof,  lioof,  roof,  reproof,  follow  the  general  rule.  Also  nouns' 
m  #'liavo  their  plural  in  s;  as,  muiT,  muffs;  staff  lias  some- 
times  staves. 

Remarh-Letters,  marh.^,  and  figures  are  made  plural 
by  adding  '.s-;  as,  "  Dot  your  i\,  and  cross  vour  t\  Your  s's 
are  not  well  made.  The  +  '..  are  between  tiie  &s  and  7'..  and 
the  ~'s  between  the  4's  and  5'.s."  ' 


NUMBER. 


1^ 


«f(' 


Observations,^ 
70.  Some  nouns  lorm  tlu>  j)Inral  irreffularly.    Thev 


aro  tlio  followin'r: — 


Sinpulnr. 

Mtin 

AV'oman 

Child 

Foot 

Ox 

Singular. 


nion 

women 

cliildron 

feot 

oxen 


Plural. 

toeth 
geeso 
mi  CO 
fKmnies 
I)onco 


Slnfinlnr. 
Tooth 

Goose 
Mouse 

Penny  (a  coin) 
Tenny  (a  value) 
l>     *i  A  Plural. 

Jiroth(>.r  (one  of  tlio  same  ^amv7v)  brothers 

Brother  (one  of  the  same  society)  ])retliren 

Soworswino  sows  or  swine 

J:>io  (for  gaming)  (ji^.^ 

Bio  (for  coimn^)  jj^^^j 

Most  componnd  wmds  r^uralizo  the  first  part,  as 
.Aid-de-camp  aids-de-camp' 

Court-martial  courts-martial 

Cousin-german  cousins-german 

l^ather-m-law.  etc.  fathers-in-law,  etc. 

ihl^r'  ^^^^^'^«  fy«"\/'^>'-^''>/'''  ffUH/uffffrs  sometimes  retain 
heir  origmal  plural.    As  a  ge.u.ral  rule,  nouns  in  urn  or  on 
have  «  HI  the  plural ;  but  V.s,  in  the  singular,  is  changed  into 
es;  vx  and  v.r,  into  irrs  ;  „s  into  i  ;  ^  as, 

f«^-  Pl>":  Sino. 

Ajx^x  ai)i(;es  Crisis 

Automaton       automata  Magus 

Axis  axes  Mr. 

73.  rroper  mnues  have  the  plural,  only  when  they 
refer  to  ^  r<ice  or  famih,;  as,  the  Stevart. ;  or  to  several 
persons  of  the  samc^  name;  as,  the  twelve  Csesars.^ 

7».  Names  of   nnfafs,    nrfuvs,   vires,  and   thimrs 
we,i,hed  or  measured,  are  mostly  sing^Uar ;  as,  god 
meekncss^peravce,  milk.  '  ^      ' 

A.  &  P.  Gr.-iI55^l«o!       Jijji^       Ti^\  


Plur. 

crises 

magi 

Messrs. 
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NUJIBER. 


74.  Somo  nonns  ^yq>  plural  fmff/;  as,  am.als,  bello^vs, 

75.  Somo  are  tilike  in  both  numbers;   as,  deer,  sheep, 

76.  Some  nouns  are  plural  in  form;  but  in  construction, 
tnthor  siuf/ular  or  ptnral;  as,  amends,  means,  news,  riches, 
pnms;  and  the  names  of  sciences;  as,  mathematics,  ethics,  etc. 

77.  Some  nouns  are  used  in  the  singular  form  to  denote 
a  quantity  or  class  of  objects,  as  two  hu7idred,  the  horse  is 
useful  to  mankind.  (.9.9.)  • 

QlJESTIOXS.-What  is  meant  by  number?  How  many  numbers  have 
nouns?  What  does  the  singular  denote ?-tho  plural  ?  How  is  the  plural 
commonly  formed?  When  is  the  plural  formed  by  adding  es  f  IIow  do 
nouns  ending  in  in  v  after  a  consonant,  form  the  plural ?-after  a  vowel? 
-nouns  ending  in/ or /.r  Proper  nouns?  When  have  proper  nouns  a 
plural  ?  What  nouns  are  mostly  singular?  Mention  somo  nouns  that  are 
plural  only.  Some  that  are  alike  in  both  numbers.  Somo  that  are  plunj 
in  form,  but  either  singular  or  plural  in  construction.  When  is  the  artiol* 
a  or  on  not  used? 

EXERCISES. 

[1.  Put  the  following  words  in  the  plural,  and  give  the  rule  for  formi. 
;'    .«!.\  ^;^"^'-' plural  a«/,-«."  Rule,  "The  plural  is  commonly  formed, 
etc.  (64);     Fox,  plurnl  foxes."    Rule,  "Nouns  in  «,«/i,"  etc.  (65).] 

Chair,  fox,  table,  cat,  dog,  horse,  house,  hand,  finger,  arm 
boy,  girl ;  dish,  church,  box,  miss,  sky,  body,  key,  day,  toy 
leaf,  knife,  wife,  loaf    An  apple  {!)6),  a  pear,  a  cherry,  J 
bush,  a  church,  a  bell. 

[2.  Write  the  singrular  of  the  following  plurals  :J 

Flies,  boxes,  leaves,  brushes,  knives,  marshes,  bays,  tables, 
bushes,  trees,  dogs,  ducks,  geese,  wives,  duties,  churches 
matches,  mice,  days,  keys,  staves,  horses,  mules,  cows,  sheep' 
goats,  etc.  ^' 

[3.  Tell  the  plural  of  the  following  Irrej^ular  nouns  :J 

Man,  woman,  child,  ox,  tooth,  foot,  goose,  penny,  mouse ; 

tather-in-law,  mother-in-law,  court-martial,  fisherman,  wash- 

erwoman,  cousin-german,  etc. 


lA.  &  P.  f}r,-70J», 
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CASES   OF    NOtrNS.  J 5 

[4.  Tell  the  gender  and  the  niimb<>r  nf  th^  e^u  '^    ' 

the  Plural  and  the  rule  for  form  ™HthL''IIo"r''"'  "'""'•'   ^''' 
singular;  plural,  ''houses  "    "Th«  .7     '.         '  ^^'^    "  """"'  "«"*«>•» 

,  pmrai,    nouses.         -The  plural  is  commonly  formed,"  etcj 

House,  boy,  stone,  boat,  father,  kin-  knife,  aunt,  emperor 
governess,  |>en,  lioness,  baron,  sKster,  brother,  lonl,  boxT  sT 

Z uuf  rt   "t"'"'  .'^%'^^'^'  "^'  ^-^'  sludy  coach,  toj; 

mother   api>.,  dierry,  star,  sun,  moon,  planet,  earth,  sky 
mountain,  river,  sea,  etc.  *  "',  s^y, 

noLrtirprtr^rr '^^'  ^^^'  ^^-^^^-^^^  ^^  ^-*  -« «^  the 

LESSON  8.— Cases  of  Nouns. 

[Re^>^ew  the  three  preceding  Lessons,  and  anmer  the  questions.] 
78.  Case  ig  the  state  or  eondition  of  a  noun 
with  respect  to  the  other  words  in  a  sentence. 

70.  Nouns   have  three  eases;   the  Mminative, 
I  ossesswe,  and  Objective. 

fh!t^.^^'•T''™*"'*"'^''   '^''"  commonly  expresses 
that  of  winch  Homethin-  is  said,  or  declared, '  as, 

The  sun  shines.        m  is  a  scholar! 
81.  The  Possessive  case  denotes  that  to  which 
something  belongs;  =^  as,  the  ladi/'s  fan.   (47d.) 
83.  The  ObjeetiTe  case  denotes  the  object  of  some 

aa^  ^'Z:::'""''^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^-^  --  ^^ -uns  ar. 
.,f  ^.  The  />o.s^^.s.<./t,^  singular  is  formed  by  adding  an 

1  Anal.-145  146     A  &  P.  (jT:i:i^ir^naTi:ii9. " 

2A.  &p.Gr.-165.  3166. 
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CASES    OF   NOUNS. 


85.  Whon  the  plural  oiids  in  .s,  the  possessive  ie  formed 
by  adding  an  apostrophe  on  ft/  ;  as  Ladies'  hats. 

Inflfxtiox  of  Nouns. 

86.  Nouns  are  thus  declined: 

Singular.  Plural.  Singular. 

Nom.         Lady  Ladies  John 

Poss.         Lady's  Ladies'  John's         

Ohj.  Lady  Ladies  John  

87.  Proper  names  generally  have  no  plural. 

PAKSlNCr    OF   THE   NoUN. 

88.  A  noun  is  parsed  ciyiuologically,  by  tell- 
in.i,^  its  gender,  number,  and  case;  thus,  "The  lady's  far 
is  lost." 

Lady's,  a  noun,  feminine,  in  the  possessive  singvlar. 

Ohser  vat  ions, 

89.  When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  ss,  or  letters 
of  a  similar  sound,  the  s  after  the  apostrophe  is  sometimes 
omitted,  in  order  to  avoid  too  close  a  succession  of  hissing 
sounds;  as,  "for  goodness'  sake;"  "for  conscience'  sake.'" 
This  however  is  seldom  done,  unless  the  word  following 
begins  with  s;  thus  we  do  not  say  "the  prince'  feather,"  buL 
the  "  prince's  feather." 

Note.— A  noun  in  the  possessive  case  limits  the  noun  to  which  it  is 
joined. 

00.  The  objective  case,  with  of  before  it,  following 
another  noun,  is  generally  equivalent  to  the  possessive  ; 
thus,  "the  rage  of  the  tyrant"  and  "the  ti/rant's  rage"  mean 
the  same  thing.  Sometimes,  however,  the  meaning  will  be 
different.^ 

QrESTIOXS.— What  is  case  ?    How  many  cases  have  nouns  ?   What 
does  the  nominative  case  express?— the  possessive?— the  objective?  What 
two  cases  are  alike?    IIow  is  the  possessive  singular  formed?— the  pos 
»essive  plural? 
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EXERCISES, 
Gbndbk,  Numubr,  and  Cxsa 

\Va.s  nngton   t!,o   hero,  tl,o   staten.an,  the  f  tl  eVo     ll' 

[Revieiu  the  whol^  thorouahhi  fmm  //■ .  ;     •      • 
accurately  all  the  <iue.Z'T  ^^O^nmng,  an^-cri,,!; 

LESSON  9.-The  Article. 

«h!w\t"  *"■"*""  ''  •■'  ''°"'  P"'  '^"f"'-"  '^  noun,  to 
«iiow  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used. 

03.  There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an,  and  the. 

93.  A  or  an  is  called  the  IndcHnite  Article 
fcecause  it  shows  that  the  noun  is  used  Indefluitelv' 
tad  not  limited  to  a  particular  person  or  thing;  as  a 
krng,  an  eagle,  meaning  any  king,  any  eagle. 

»4.  The  is  called  the  Definite  Article,  because  it 
sWs^iatJhe_nouiUs_used  definitely,  and  refers 

noun,  but  only  with  it.  use,  and  as  nouns  are  almost  always  ofZliwJ 
i- commonly  tormed  by  adding,  to  the  slng^^^^^^^^        ^^''''    ^^' ^'^'^^ 
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to  a  particiihir  person  or  thini^;  an,  the  king,  meaning 
some  particular  king,  known  or  described.  [Appendix 
IV,  2.]      , 

Observations^ 

05.  A  is  used  before  a  eonsommt ;  a  house,  a  ripe 
apple.  Also  Iwforo  words  beginning  witli  u  long,  and  eif, 
bocauso  thoy  sound  as  if  ])oginning  with  tlie  consonant?/; 
tlius,  A  unit,  a  ww  a  eulogy, — pronounced  as  if  written,  a 
yunit,  a  yusc ,  a  y eulogy. 

©O,  Instead  of  a,  an  is  used  before  an  adjective  or  noun, 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  silent  h ;  as,  an  aged  man,  an 
acorn,  an  hour. 

©7.  A  or  (tn  is  used  before  the  singular  number  only ; 
thef  before  either  the  sing  alar  or  the  plural, 

98.  Generally,  a  noun  without  an  artiele  is  taken  in 
its  wlilest  sense,  as,  Man  is  mortal,  meaning  All  mankind: 
Or,  in  an  indefinite  sense ;  as.  There  are  men  destitute  of  all 
shame,  meaning  some  men. 

9%  The  is  sometimes  put  before  a  noun  denoting  the 
species;  ^  as,  the  oak ;  the  lion. 

100.  When  an  artiele  and  adjective  are  used  with  a 
noun,  the  article  generally  stands  before  the  adjective ;  as,  a 
large  eagle,  the  tame  lion. 

Parsing  of  the  Article. 

101.  The  article  is  parsed  by  stating  whether  it  is 
definite  or  indeliiiite,  and  mentioning  the  noun 
to  which  it  belongs ;  thus, 

A  book.    A  is  an  article,  indefinite,  and  belongs  to  "  book." 

QUESTIONS.— What  is  an  article?  How  many  articles  are  there? 
What  is  A  or  An  called  ?  Why  ?  What  is  The  called  ?  Why  ?  What  is 
-4  used  before ?  What  is  An  used  before?  In  what  sense  is  a  noun  without 
an  article  taken  ?    How  is  the  article  parsed  ? 


I 
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EXERCISES. 

Is  it  proper  to  Bay  a  man,    or  an  man?    and  why? 

a  apple,  or  an  ajple?  and  why  ? 

a  house,  or  an  house?  and  why  ? 

a  hour,   or  an  hour  ?    and  wliy  ? 
IlVef5.t  tho,  indefinite  article  in  the  proper  form  to  the  following  words-] 
U.air,  vahK  horse,  ca.r.  buok,    .ous.,,  ...nlon,  bird,  owl 

hooiril^r"'  T'  ""'  ""^'  ""''  ^^^^  "^^"'  3--^an,  word; 
•ook,  pot,  oench,  open  wa<ron,  round  stone,  old  liat,  pennx^ 

X'^e^iTj'r  ^^'"'''  ''""■'  '''^^"'"^  ^^^^^-  ^^--st,  man.'' 

Ai.  ,T,p  r,udoor,a.4,;.,^.u.  pear,an  Juif,nn  wl-an  nnlo-v 

Duist,  an  p:,,(iy  thing,  ai.  hu-e  monster,  a  aj.pnr  room  a  ire 

hXut  :r  /"r  ^^  ^-— ^  ^-^  -^-^  -g^^^ " 

.r.^  J  %  ^  ^^l"«tnous  l>oy,  a  lionest  man.  The  mankind 
are  divided  into  the  diiFerent  races.  Farmers  live  in  1 
country.    The  lions  roam  in  a  foros^  * 

theTd^fi*nU\:r/e"r "'  ^'  ''^  ^^^^  --  ^^^^  2.  pa.e  14),  and  prefix 

LESSON  10.-The  Adjective. 

lOS.  An  AiU^^ctlve  is  a  word  used  to  qualifv  a 
substantive;  as  A^..<?boy;  as^^^r.box;  ^.ndollars. 
lie  18  poor.    To  he  k  base.     That  I  said  so  is  frt... 

V  For  the  word  Substantive,  see  Lesson  4. 

103.  Af^-ectives  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

104.  I.    Commofi   aiJjectives,  denoting  quality  •   «« 
good,  large,  sweet,  etc.  ^  quality ,   as, 

nuL^bt  "of^H'^^tr^  <^ajecUves,  denoting  quantity  and 
number.    Of  these  there  are  four  kinds : 

^h  ^f^''i*^  numerals,  denoting  some  exact  number  •  as 

lA.  &  p.  Gr.-187. 
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(a)  Cardinal,  which  indicate  how  many;  as,  one,  two. 
Those  are  someiiinos  written  in  figures;  thus,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

(h)  Orflinaf.whlvh  indicate  ivhich  orif?  of  a  number;  as, 
/irst,  sccund,  etc.    Sometimes  written,  l.st,  LM,  3d,  4th,  etc. 

2.  Indeflnite  numerals  are  such  as  do  not  denote  any 
exact  number;  &^,few,  many,  several. 

3.  Disfribufive  numerals  point  out  a  number  of  obiects 
individually ;  as,  each,  every,  either,  neither.  These  are  also 
caXled  indejiiiite pro7iouns.    {Soo  171,) 

4.  Those  denoting  quantity  as  applied  to  materials;  as, 
much,  little,  some,  any. 

106.  III.  CireamHtantial  Adjectives  express  some 
condition  of  time,  place,  nation,  etc.;  as,  daily  bread.  Eastern 
clime,  American  continent. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  jyroper  adjectives 
derived  from  nouns;  as,  Roman,  Grecian,  Napoleonic. 

107.  IV.  Partlcijrial  adjectives,  consisting  of  participles 
or  compounds  of  participles  used  as  adjoctives;  as,  an  amitsm^ 
story,  unmerited  rebuke.     [See  Appendix  IV,  5.] 

108.  Illustrations.— The  name  of  a  thing,  mentioned 
tvithoift  qualifieation,  brings  before  the  mind  only  tlie 
idea  of  the  thing  itself.  Thus,  the  word  "  horse,"  for  example, 
may  stand  for  any  horse.  But  if  we  wish  to  describe  or  point 
out  a.  particular  horse  more  definitely,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  same  species,  we  qualify  the  term ;  ^ 
i.e.,  we  connect  with  the  name  or  noun  a  word  denoting 
some  property,  or  quality,  or  circumstance  by  which  it  may 
be  known  or  distinguished;  as,  "a  little  horse;"  "an  old 
horse; "  " a  Hack  horse ;  "  " an  American  horse,"  etc.  Words 
used  for  this  purpose  are  called  Adjectives,  Sometimes 
several  of  these  may  be  joined  with  the  same  noun  ;  as,  when 
we  say,  "a  little  old  black  horse;"  "a  smooth  white  round 
stone ; "  "  the  good  old  way." 


iA.ifeP.Gr.— 196. 
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V  In  any  phraae  or  sontonro,  (ho  ndjoctivo  qnalifyine  a 
noun  -,ay^oi-rally  bo  fo.uM  by  pro,lxi„.  tho  oxprLion, 

^Mmt-orM  hat  kind  of,"  to  tho  no„u  in  tho  form  of  a 
question  ;  as  \^  hat  kind  of  a  horso  ?  What  kind  of  a  8tono? 
^\  hat  kind  of  a  Uay  ?  Tho  word  containing  the  answer  to 
tho  question  is  an  adjoctivo. 

Ohaervations. 

109.  Other  parts  of  s,H'rr/,,  when  used  to  qualify  or 
Imut  a  noun,  or  pronoun,  pc.,rform  tho  part  of  adjectives, 
and  Hhould  bo  parsed  as  euoh ;  as,  A  gold  rhv.,  a  he  bear,  the 
thcnknv^,ih^ahovc  remark,etc.  Sometimes  an  entire />/*m.sf' 
or  eiause  ix.rforms  the  ofli.o  of  an  adjective;  as,  "The  love 

of  boy  r     ^  '    "  ^^^'^  ^^^'  ""■'"  '^'^'''•"    ^^^'^^  ^^"^ 

110.  Ailjectives  are  often  used  as  nouns;  as,  "God 

rewards  the  ^oorf,  and  punishes  the  hadr  "  The  virluom  are 
the  most  happy."  Adjectives  thus  used  are  plural :  they 
denote  more  than  one.  ^ 

nun.;:i:SL  : ;i eror* wi::  :f;ri"'' ,"7  "t^ ^'^^^^^^^ *^^ 

(lotheyexi.re«s?  WW !  1?.T/     V     .  '''''■'^'"'''  ""'"^•'''•«''    What 

a  .ujcy  express  /  ^^  h.-it  are  tho  onlini.I  nmnberH  ?  What  do  thevexDress? 

When  do  nouns  or  other  parts  of  speech  become  adject  vc'?    Ire  ad iec 

tives  ever  used  as  nouns  ?    Of  what  number  are  they  cons  Weredt 

i:XEECISES. 

face.,  a  beautiful  flower,  a  rich  man  Lh  fisbfa  wild  hoi 
a  short  man,  an  old  hat,  a  fierce  dog,  a  good  pc^,  .iLZg, 

Z^Zf  T?;  'ri  ■■"'^""•''^  ""«  day.  a  sweet  apple,  a 
long  stick  a  httle  handsome  old  woman,  a  thick  sauare  bo<^k 
a  large  white  cat,  a  new  book,  a  clean  white  frock,"  a  full  can' 
an  emntv  mno-    a  wnrm  rn-»Tv    -5  -n-f  ^       i  i-       ^' 

niahf  ;  li^  ^"    r  .^"/^^^^^''  a  ^^t  lowel,  a  cold  rainy 

night,  a  cloudy  sky,  windy  weather,  hard  frost,  deep  enow. 


•)•> 
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ThoNky  i'h  ])rl^'ht. It  tftston  H^^■^^^^^. Snow  iw  wliiti^ . 

]«'o  Ih  cold. 

(L-  Fii  fJio  „Ih.vo  vxvrchv,,  M  tho  pupil  fako  ..m-h  noun  an<l  proflx  to  it 
nyn.my  u,|.,,,,.tivos.i.s  honiii  tliii.k  ..r.,-.Mi.s  to  n.nko  .s.-nso  ;  .,.M.f„rrx,unpI.. 

tal.hs  /„„/,  UiU\vJ,>n>  t.il.l.', /..«// lal.lr,  Ho..  i.|«..iin.|  in  r(>cilii,»f  p.,|  ll.n 
<>uipliii8i.H  on  J  ho  atljfctivo. 

11  I-oM,i,n  fnko  riicli  n.lj,.,.tivo,  nu.l  lul.l  to  it  us  many  nonns  as  lin  can 
llinikol..«o  as  to  nmhrM-ns..;  «..  "  nmn.I."  a  mnn.l  M/.  a  roun.l  W. .  a 
round  /mum,  a  roiin.l  tmX.  ,  rtcand  put  tlio  cniplm.'^iH  on  tlio  m.un. 

J.  Write  out  (licHo  <'.\i«rci.soH.  J 

LESSON   1 1.— Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

[litnnr  thv  prccvdhuj  Lrss,»,,  and  auxnrr  thr  ^fiuslions.] 

111.  AdJociivoH    usu.'illy   luivo    throo    fonns,  callivl 
«iOKr<H»N  oroomimrlNon  ;  (ho  J'ositiiw,  Comparative 
mid  SupcrlaCve.  * 

112.  TIk)  INiMitivc  oxprosHcs  the  (iiiulity  Hiini)ly; 
as.  .loliii  \H  tall. 

^t:i.  Tho  €oiiiimraiive  oxprossos  the  (pialKy  i^ 
SI  hi^Hior  dcgroo  in  ono  object  ihim  anolhor;  jih,  Juiuoh 
is  taller  than  Jolm. 

111.  The  Superlative  oxprossoH  tlio  (quality  in 
tho  hio-liost  degi-oo  in  ono  ol.joct  compared  with  two  or 
more;  as,  Joseph  is  the  tallest  of  all. 

115.  AdjoctivoB  of  onv  syllable  form  thc^  conijuirativo 
by  addinj,'  vr  to  tho  i>ositivo  ;  and  th(^  .s'np(^rlativo,  by  .addinj^v 
*'st  :  as,  mrct,  mrctcr,  siirctcxt. 

110.  AdjtH'tivcs  ending  in  r  silent,  drop  ^  before  rr  and 
('fit;  '  as,  lartjc,  larger,  largest. 

117.  Adjectives  of  more  than  onv  siflfahle  are  com- 
monly compared  l)y  pretixing  more  and  most  ;  as,  heaw 
tyiil,  mon'  haiutlful,  most  beautiful. 
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R«MAR,c.~So,no  prnfor  to  nwir.I  t\n.  svunU  morr  and  mo.t 
w  adirrhn,  iiKMlilym;,'  tlu»  iidjdctiv.^. 

II«,  To  tlu,sn  niins  tl.or(uiroHo,nooxn,,,tions.  A.lj(.aiv<.H 
«.l  two  Hyllal>l(,«  aro  Ho^u,^i^.(^s  <-u,ni,ur<ul  l,y  rr  and  rs^-  aH. 
our  trn,i.r,.t  can^s  ;  a  /m;v>.Vr  Htato ;  and  adjoctiv<,s  of  ono 

H>llal,Ionros..n.ot.,,Hvs<.<>n,pHr,Hll,y,,rulixinKmon,-u.ul;m>./; 
aH,  motr  insf,  most  Jit. ^ 

II».  A  /ow.r  ,lC!/,r,-  „f  ,,„„pari.snn  is  .,xpr„H«,,l  l.y 
C^ZXHr'  "■'""  ' .««i^iv.,a,.„,, aJ, 

fUtservatlons. 

rally  <.m„,«n,.l  |,y  ,.,.  „r  ,.««.•  „„,  „,,,,,  „„,,,_  „„,,;.    ^^u!  '  a 
«...«m.a„t,  J/ ,» ..I,a„„,,,  i„,, ,;  ,„,„„„  „  „,„,  „,,     ^  » 

<iN.«(-  /m,,,,„,  /,«„„•„■,  h„,,i.i,;i ,.  jMvithavw.,]  l„,f„r,it  is 

IT  /■!    r"; "  "  "■'"""' '  "'■  "'''"'^'  "'''"■"""•"•  «<'  «»*'•- 

rnost^fornnofft,  /nndrnttHf. 

132.  AVI.on  tho  positivo  (..ds  in  a  si,..l.  consonant  pro- 
u.  od  >y  a  s.n.do  vowc.I,  tl.o  c-onsonant  is  doul>lcd  bofori  r 
and  <,9f;  as,  hot,  hotter,  hottest.-^ 

^  _  12a.  Son.o  adjoctivcs  do  not  admit  of  comparison, 

l«t.  Sm.haHdonotom«,,/>,>,..  as,  on., /..o ;</»>./, /okw/, 
o^*      __  ~"     ^■'/'«''^'  or  ,v/m/>e;  as,  circular,  srjuare. 

--     --     posture,  or  position  ;  as,  p,rpmdl. 
rufnr,  horizontal, 

4tl,.  Tl.oso  of  an  absolnto  or  superlative  signification  • 
as,  true,  perfect,  universal,  chief  extrLc^  -"'^^-ttion  , 

Adjectives  compared  irregularly, 

^124^^Sorm^^  irre-alarly,  as  follows : 
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Positive 

Good 

Bad,  evil  or  ill 

Little 

Much  or  many 

Late 

Near 

Far 

Fore 

Old 


COMPARISON   OF  ADJECTIVES. 


Comparative. 

better 

worse 

less 

more 

later 

nearer 

farther 

former 

older  or  elder 


Superlative 

best 

worst 

least 

most 

latest  or  last 
nearest  or  next 
farthest 

foremost  or  first 
oldest  or  eldest 


m^lLnf  ,  "'     .  "  "^"""^  ^'^^ntity;  as,  much  com, 

mwA  money,  m«A  mischief;  many  to  denote  number  •  as 
r«^ny  men  many  dollars.    EMer  and  eUlest  are  applied  to 
person,  only ;  older  and  oldest,  to  either  p.™«  or  mljT 
QIJESTIOXS.— How  many  degrees  of  comparison  -u-ft  fhpm?    wv,„* 

Far«u       vv  nat  adjectives  are  compared  irregularly  ? 

Parsino  the  Adjective. 
126.  Adjectives  are  parsed  by  stating-  their  class, 
the  degree  of  comparison  (if  compared),  and  the 
nouns  which  they  qualify. 

EXERCISES. 
[1.  Point  out  the  adjectives  in  the  following  Exercise :  parse  them  • 

quahfies     father,"  compared  irregularly,  ^oorf,  &.«.;..  6e«^ 

thus  ''tf w' '  ^'  "**""**'  '"v  *'"  '^'''  ^^"'^^^  '"^"^  """^l^^r  as  directed ; 
thus,    father,"  a  noun,  masculine,  singnlar.l 

A  good  father,  a  wiser  man,  a  more  beautiful  girl,  wild 
horses  young  colts,  a  sweeter  apple,  the  wisest  prince,  green 
trees,  the  honest  farmers,  the  most  virtuous  people,  the  richer 
tradesman,  the  better  scholar,  the  tallest  girl,  the  finer  sheep 
„„^.. ......... g.^,  ,,,^ liiexixcsneuows,  the  old  soldier, pretty  don-s 

an  ugly  calf,  the  tamest  rabbits,  the  little  mouse,  the  longest' 
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stick,  a  wider  table,  a  most  oxcellont  thing,  the  highest  house 
the  most  fruitful  garden.  ' 

NuMBRALs.-Four  men,  the  fourth  day,  six  days,  the 
seventh  day,  365  days,  ten  horses,  the  iirst  time-— of  four 
houses,  the  first  is  of  wood  ;  the  second,  of  stono ;  'the  third 
and  the  fourth,  of  brick. 

[Turn  back,  and  go  over  the  adjectives  in  the  exercise,  Lesson  70, 
in  the  same  way.  '-oowu  ju, 

2.  In  both  exercises,  change  singular  nouns  into  plural,  and  plural  into 
singular ;  give  the  rule  for  the  plural .  and  then  read  the  phrase  so .  ■Tnged  • 
thus,  Father  pL/athers.  "The  plural  is  commonly  formed  by  adding  .to 
the  singular,"  good  fathers.  ^ 

H,f'  J*'**«f«'"*«»*^««  containingany  of  the  adjectives  in  the  preceding 
list  or  any  others  you  can  think  of.  Teacher  may  give  a  new  list  to  hi 
used  m  the  same  way.] 

LESSON  12.— Pronouns. 

{Review  the  two  preceding  Lessons,  and  answer  the  questions.] 

127.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of"  a 
noun ;  as,  John  is  a  good  boy ;  he  is  diligent  in  his 
studies.     The  boi/  who  studies  will  learn. 

128.  The  word  to  which  the  pronoun  relates,  and 
for  which  it  stands,  is  called  its  antecedent. 

129.  Sometimes  a  pxonoun  is  used  as  a  substantive^ 
{40)  m  a  general  sense,  without  any  antecedent  expressed  • 
as.  He  who  studies  will  learn.  ' 

130.  A  pronoun  sometimes  has  another  pronoun  for  its 
antecedent;  as.  You  and  /attend  to  our  duties.^ 

131.  Pronouns  maybe  divided  into  four  classes; 
Personal,  Relative,  Interrogative,  and  Adjective, 

132.  The  Accidents  of  Personal,  Relative,  and  Interro- 
gative pronouns,  like  those  of  nouns,  are  Person,  Gender 
Number,  and  Case,    [Appendix  IV,  4.]  * 

133.  Illustration. — GftnArnllv  r»rr»nr.n«a  o«^  ,,^^,i  *',. •  j 

the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand. 


A.&P.  Gr.--il09. 
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Thus,  instead  of  sayinjjr,  John  is  a  good  boy ;  John  is  diligont 
ill  Jo/i«'s  studios ;  we  say, "  John  is  a  good  boy  ;  he  is  diUgent 
in  Ms  studies." 

l»-l.  Some  pronouns  n^late  to  nouns  or  Bubstantivas ;  as, 
"  IIo?f7to  studies  will  loarn ; "  others  an»  used  to  ask  questions ; 
as,  "  What  did  he  say  ?"  and  others  are  used,  like  adjectives' 
in  connection  with  nouns ;  as,  "  My  book,"  "  'fJiat  horse."  But, 
tliough  a  pronoun  may  indicate  a  noun,  it  does  not  express 
any  quality  of  it  as  an  adjective  does. 

1»— Personal  Pronouns, 

135.  FerHonal  Pronouns  ai-e  those  which  dis- 
tinguish the  person  by  tlieir  form.  Tliey  are  eitlier 
simple  or  compound . 

They  stand  dirt^efft/  for  the  nouns  which  tliey  represent. 
The  place  of  any  personal  pronoun  may  be  supplied  by  its 
noun. 

136.  The  Nimple  personal  pronouns  are  /,  thou,  he, 
s/k?,  it;  with  their  plurals,  we,  ye  or  ijou,  they. 

One  d  in  a  general  sense  to  represent  a  pt^rson,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  personal  pronoun ;  as,  "  One  van  never 
know,  etc." 

137.  J  is  of  the^r.sf  person,  and  denotes  the  speaker. 

138.  Thou  is  of  the  second  person,  and  denotes  the 
person  spoken  to. 

139.  He,  she,  if,  are  of  the  third  person,  and  denote 
the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

140.  Tho  personal  pronouns  are  thus  inflected: 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nov,.        Pass.         Obj.  JVom.        Pass.  Ohj. 

I  mhie    me  We  ours  us 

You  yours  you 

They  theirs  them 

h.ers      her  They  theirs  them 

Its        it  They  theirs  thnm 


1.  m.  or/. 

2.  m.  or/.    Thou    thine    thee 

3.  masc.        He        his        him 
She 
It 


S.  fern. 


^ 


3.  nexU. 
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Observations, 

141.  In  proclamations,  charters,  editorial  articles,  and  the 
wrUor^'Mrr'^"'''''^ '^  ^^^^''''^  ^"^ ''"'''  />^^»'«ow,-  thus  an  editor 

142.  In  addressing  persons,  you  is  commonly  put  both 
for  the  singular  and  the  plural,  and  has  always  a  plural 
yorb.  r/wu  IS  used  only  in  addresses  to  the  Deity,  or  any 
important  object  in  nature;  or  to  mark  sjKKual  emphasis-  or 
in  tho  language  of  contempt.  The  j)lural  form,  ye,  is  now  but 
seldom  used. 

143.  The  pronoun  if  has  a  variety  of  uses  : 

1.  Hegularly  as  the  neuter  pronoun  of  the  third  person- 
as.  Life  IS  short ;  it  should  be  improved. 

2.  As  an  indefinite  subject  of  the  verb  to  be,  followed 
by  a  substantive  in  any  person  or  number  5  as  It  is  I.  It  is 
you  /K  IS  they;  or  after  the  verb  in  interrogative  sentences; 
as.  Who  IS  it  f  ' 

3.  As  an  introductory  subject  befonj  a  verl)  followed 
by  a  substantive  cUuiso ; '  as,  It  is  certain  that  he  will  never  " 
mend.    It  is  wrong  to  he  idle. 

4.  Indefinitely  before  imixjrsonal  verbs,  (;?.9/)y  as   It 
hails,  it  rains,  etc.  ' 

5.  As  a  mere  expletive;  as,  Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 
144.  Tho  possessive  case  of  the  pronoun  can  not,  like 

the  possessive  of  the  noun,  bo  followed  by  the  name  of  tho 
thing  possessed.    Thus,  we  can  say,  Manfs  book,  but  not 

hers  book ;  »  and  yet  wo  can  say  equally  well,  "  It  is  Mary's  " 
or  "  It  IS  hers."  In  both  these  last  expressions,  the  name  of 
the  thing  possessed  is  not  expressed  but  implied.^ 

y -^/m,  its,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  should  never  be  written 
her  s,  It's,  our's,  youfs,  their' s. 


\MfK. 


Compound  Personal  Pronouns. 
The  eoBipoMiid  pergonal  pronouns  arc 


lAnal.  120,121. 
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Myself,  thyself;  liimself,  liaerself.  Itself;  with 
their  phirals,  ourselves,  yourselves,  themselves. 

1 16.  These  pronouns  are  used,  without  change  of  form 
in  the  fiominaUve  and  the  objective  cases.  They  have 
no  possessive.  In  the  nominative  they  are  emphatic,  and  are 
added  to  their  respective  personal  pronouns  or  nouns,  or  are 
used  instt^ad  of  them;  as,  ''1  myself  did  it;  "  "  Umsdf  sliall 
come  In  the  objective  they  are  reflexive,  showing  tliat  tlie 
agent  is  a  so  the  object  of  his  own  act;  as,  -  Judas  went  and 
hanged  himself :' 

Ourself  and  yourself  ^re  U8Qd  as  compounds  corroepondim? 
o  ^-^  and  you  apphed  to  individuals;  as,  "We  our..//" will 
follow."    "  You  must  do  it  yourself." 

J  Parsing. 

147.  The  personal  pronouns  may  be  parsed  briefly 
thus;  /is  a  pronoun  of  tlie  first  perso.i,  masculine  (oi 
feminme),  in  the  nominative  singular. 

W?pTt*r'^^*T^^^^^  ''  o  P'^"'""  •      ""^  ^'^  pronouns  divided  > 

fT.1    T.     V    'T'  P"''""""-      Why  is  it  called  i,.r*a«a^?     What  are 

hey?    Dechne  the  first-thesecond-the  third?    Of  what  person  is/^ 

hl^drrthif  el'^'f  '^^^  f;  f''  -^^°"  cienote?-therern7^h; 

hey  used?     ^L     '  H  '  "'^"?'  'J'^''^^'  '''"  "^^^""^^    I"  ^^at  cases  are 

nZTsltLJ^^:^^^^^^^^^  -  ^^«  nominative ?-in  the  objective? 

EXERCISES. 

n.  Go  over  the  following  list  of  pronouns  and  tell  theirperson    Go  over 
hem  again  and  tell  their  gender  ;  again,  and  tell  their  nuXTagain  and 
tell  the.r  c«.. ;  and  lastly,  tell  their  gender,  number,  and  caZ'toZZrT 
I,  thou,  we,  me,  us,  thine,  he,  him,  she,  hers,  they,  thee, 
them.  Its  theirs,  you,  her,  ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  I,  me,  them 
us,  we    thou,  thine,  ye,  ours,  yours.    Himself,  yourselves, 
herself,  themselves,  ourself,  yourself,  itself. 

tenir "thn^^  '^'  Pron«n:a8  in  the  following  Exercise.   Parse  them  by 
telling  their  person,  gender,  number,  and  case;  thus.  "  me."  a  pronoun 
first  person,  masculine,  in  the  objective,  singular.  a  pronoun, 

3.  Point  out  tho  noiina  o«^ ±i ., 

*i  — ,  ■•"'*  f--ii=c  luum;  ihe  aajeciives  and  narsA 

them,  compare  and  tell  the  degree  of  comparison. 
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4.  Read  over  each  sentence,  and  tell  for  what  each  of  t'       ronouna 
ttands;  thus,  me  stands  for  the  speaker;  pou  for  the  perdou    ,.oken  to. 

ete.  I 

Give  rno  the  i^enrs  yon  })oaght  ol"  luui;  7  !i';f.  ']u  m  bettor 
than  the  apple  ho  hou^U  •  \t  nas  sour.  Slie  told  ns  what  wo 
said  to  her,  aiul  ihov  hi^ard  ]l(^^.  I'ut  i!.  on,  will  voi.  "  Tie 
likes  them  beoaiise  in,>,y  aiv^  sweet.  Take  them  to  John.  T 
gave  them  fo  hor.  Wo  will  do  it,  if  you  wisli.  T\m,  men  said 
they  would  do  it.  The  ^drl  said  .«lio  did  not  know  chem.  The 
boy  thought  he  kne\\-  tJiem.  You  nud  I  went  with  tliem  to 
meet  her  after  she  hod  .ecu  l-iui.  He  and  J.  tan  do  it,  though 
yjDU  can  not.  Jamr.  bought  tliat  book;  it  is  therefore  his, 
and  not  liers. 

"  liemember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  tliy  youth."  "  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  tliy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  "As  ye 
would  that  others  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
"  He  who  loves  money  more  than  honor,  will  rate  it  above 
honesty."  "One  that  is  perfectly  idle  will  be  perfectly 
Weary."  "Praise  not  the  unworthy,  though  they  roll  in 
liches." 
,    f5-  Take  any  easy  reading:  lesson,  and  go  orer  it  in  the  same  way. 

6.  Read  the  preceding  exercises,  using  nouns  instead  of  nro- 
Mouns.]  *■ 

LESSON  13.— II.  Relative  Pronouns. 

[Review  the  preceding  Lesson,  and  answer  the  questions.'] 

148.  A  RelaAiTe  Pronoun  is  one  that  relatee  to, 
and  connects  its  clause  with,  a  noun  or  pronoun  before 
it,  called  the  antecedent;  as, 

"  The  master  who  taught  us." 

149.  1.  The  nntecedent  is  commonly  a  noun  or  pro- 
lioiin;  sometimes  a  phrase  {H,3r>)  or  a  clause  {334). 

2.  The  antecedent  is  always  limited  or  e.icplained  bv 
he  relative  clauses  :  ^  as. 
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The  6o.y  who  reads ; 

He  who  dotvs  woll,  will  ]io 


T         ...  '  "^' i*owarded  • 

50.  Koiativo  Pro,.,,,.,.  „,,  .s,,„,,,,  .„  r„,„p„„„,,, 

with  i»;"."':'".  ™'"""'  J""""""'*  "-•<•  ^««o, 

WHICH,  Miat,  ami  wliau.     IVho  -uu]  ;/,/.;./  ... 


•V//1//.  and  /*f,ir. 
Who 

Whoso 
Whom 


St'nt/.  and  jf-rj. 
Whidi 
Whose 
Which 


Nomina  tire 

Posstsifirt' 

Objective 

»««.  I.  Who  i,s  applied  t,.  persons;  r,' 
Tlio  boy  w/m  roads 

rational  beings.       "''''"*«"'«''  »«  ^I-oaking  and  acti..g  Iil<„ 

-n-i:,.Tv;s/,-,:fr '°  ""■*^^-  — •- 

■H^rf  :?KSb.r«!r;™' o^™.;  a., 
iikowise  after  the  i.™oofl',>„  «oni>™y  vbich."  And 
a».  "The  court  cuZTm^^T  T'  ™°""^-  "^  "^ '  ■"'" ^ 

...  *S'an7L*t  roc'r:;:!^^*'  *«  •^■^o-  -  -« - 

turos.  •  "'"  """""O"  version  of  the  Scrij^ 

W«.  Wh»t,  a«  a  relative  pronoun,  is  ap.bed  .. 


RELATIVE   PRONOUNS.  3^ 

"  This  i«  what  I  wanted  "=^1  which  I  wanted.' 

OlmnaHon^  on  the  IMative. 

157.  The  compoiUKt  relatives  n,o  wh«eir<>. 

is""«^'  -Ofnittoth  sin,  is  tho  servant  of  sin -'that 

s,    any  ;„,,   or    crcr,j  one  who  committeth  sin  "  etc    "  wT, 

men-r  thmgs  aroofKoocI  report  •"  i  o    "  4!i<l-       ,    ^    '' 

exceptien)  ,*„.  are  of  good  rej^rt"  %ee'I  trot'^^t; 

158.  Tho  o/fire  of  tho  relative  is  twofold  -1«f   Tf  •  . 

to  connect  its  clause  with  the  antecedrt  l.Ti  ^'  "'"^^ 

further  deacribincr  it     Th^m '  3^!f  ^«"^  ^'^^  «>«  purpose  of 

adjective  or  a,ljS  Thus  ,"T?  <'^"'stricting  it  like  an 

M  "Th„  Z       J""^*-  -^""^  "sed,  It  IS  said  to  be  restrictive  • 

«s,    Xhe man rvho ii  mod  is  Iiatmv  "=Ti,„       j  tcuve; 

ITO    «T  .        ,  "''Py  =^''o?«<"' man  is  happy. 

meaning  is  eaniviJ'enTtoltr'Z"''"^  "^  '''-^'' -"•  '" 

0^.  I  do  not  know  who  will  be  our  next  P^idenf        ^' 
Parsing  the  Relative. 
1«1.  The  relative  pronoun  is  parsed  hv  statine-  it« 
f!!l^ -mber^persoi^^^^  its'l^iSt 

=^.&P.Gr.--265. 
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(The  gonclor,  nnnihci',  and  poi-Hon,  aro  alwayfl  the  same 
us  thoHo  ot'llio  anU'codcnt.) 

" Tlio  boy  Mho."— "  Who  "  is  a  voM'ixo pronoun,  niasculino, 
in  i\w  noniinativo  sin^MihuMunl  ri^lbivs  to  'W>o?/"  as  iks  antocc- 
dont. 

arKSTIO^S -AVIiat  is  a  rdivtivo  pronoun?  What,  is  the  word  to 
jvlMch  .1  roia.osnilled?  What  in  (ho  pn.p.r  uso  of  tho  rohitive  pronoun? 
AVl.at  aro  tho  rohilivo  pronouns?  What  is  .rlm  applied  to?  What  is 
W^r/,  applied  to  ?  Why  is  that  uso.l  as  a  rolativo  ?  To  what  is  it  applio.l  ? 
AVhat  sort  of  a  n-lativo  is  ,rf,nt  f  What  (h.os  it  include?  What  sort  of 
words  aro  »-Ao,.nr.  etc.?  Whon  w/,Ic'>  and  what  aro  followed  hv  nouns, 
what  part  ot  speech  aro  they?  In  parsing  tho  relative  what  an  nien- 
wionel?  How  aro  tho  Kondor,  number,  and  person  of  the  relative  »etor 
mined 

EXERCISES. 
n.  Is  it  proper  to  say— tho  man  who,  or  tljo  nmn  wliloli  ?    why  ? 

,  the  doK  who,  or  tho  do^'  which  ?  why  ? 

tho  treo  who,  or  tho  tree  which  ?  why  ? 

the  family  who,  or  the  family  which  ?  why  ? 

2.  In  tho  following  sontonccs,  point  out  tho  rclatlvo,  juid  tlie  word  to 
which  it  relates. 

.1  What  is  tho  uso  of  tho  rolativo  in  tho  first  sentence?    in  the  second  ? 
in  the  third?  etc.]  (I.IS.) 

The  boy  who  studios  will  improve.  T  lovo  tho  man  who 
tells  tho  truth,  but  all  hate  him  who  deals  in  falsehood.  Do 
you  remember  the  man  whom  wo  met?  There  is  tho  book 
which  you  lost.  It  is  the  sami^  book  that  you  bought.  That 
is  the  lady  who  has  been  kind  to  us,  and  whose  hand  is  ever 
oixm  to  the  poor.  It  is  the  hand  of  the  diligent  that  maketh 
rich.  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendoth  to  tho  Lord.  The 
temple  which  Solomon  bnilt.  II{^  who  preserves  mo,  to  whom 
I  owe  my  being,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  servo,  is  eternal. 

[4.  In  the  preceding  sentoncos,  whorovor  possible,  change  tho  relative 
clause  for  an  adjective ;  as,  "  Tho  boy  tcho  studies  "^studious  boy ;  and 
write  out  tho  sentences.] 

Interrognfit'e   l*ronoiiUfi, 
163.  Who,  which,  and  what,  when  used  in  ask- 
ing  questions,  arc  called  luterrogatlTe  pronouns. 


INTERROOATIVK    I'llONOriNS.  33 

I6».  The   antecedent  of  nn  i.itorn.Kativo  i,ronoun  i« 
'"'"1  (li.l  It."    ,/b/m  IS  \h(,  ant<vo.l(mt. 
onir  wti  7'^'''7^^1'^^''^'  ^^*'«  ''^  ''U^pliod  to  pcrsonH 
H  Art^  iH  indoclinublo.  ^ 

105.   fFAo,  Wi/,A,  a.ul  what,   imod  roHpouNivolv 
-•«  *ndel,„ue  p.>Monn.;  .  aV^  I  know  LHd^^ 

Parsing. 

.C.K  rs:r.,:::;::,r  ;;;:„':-'  '^  *""'■ 

rrZ^r^'^^^'T  '^'"•"  "^^'  ^^  ^"  iutorro,ativo  pronoun, 
Jolni     in  tlK,  answor  to  the  qnostion. 

-«"/m<  f   In  iLsinVtho  f '  '"^^'^^'^t'^''-  ^^'"^t  is  ,.Ao  applied  to  '!~u,kich  f 
parsing  the  int«rrogativo.  what  is  montionod  ? 

rogativo  and'indlSo  pr^nTuns  J   ■'  ^  "  "'"'  "'^'""^^''^-  ^'^^  ^^«  -^or- 

you  know  which  book  is  yours? What  is  wltr,;! '^        r 

know  what  is  wanted.  "nat  is  « anted.' 1 

— • — '  "  -'••■''•  •iiirc-iouL  senses.] 
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LESSON  14.— Adjective  Pronouns. 

[RMevj  the  two  preceding  Lcss(ms,  and  armver  the  ques^tiom.'] 
107.  AflJccllYC  Pronoiiiiji  -ti-o  wordn  UHcd  Hoino- 
lirncH  like  adjectives  to  qualify  a  noun,  and  Honio- 
times  like  pronouns  to  Htand  instead  of  nounn. 
There  are  four  sorts ;  viz.,  the  Possessive,  Distributive, 
Demonstrative,  and  Indefinite. 

168.  The  PoNNessive  pronouns  are  sueli  ns  de- 
note possession.  They  are  my,  thy,  his,  her.  Its, 
our,  your,  tlieir.^ 

169.  The  Bistributlve  pronouns  represent  ob- 
jects as  taken  separately.  They  are  each,  every, 
either,  neither.' 

170.  The    nemonstrative   pronouns    point   out 

objects  definitely.    They  are  this  aud  that,  with  their 
plurals,  these  and  those. 

171.  The  Indefinite  pronouns  denote  persona 
or  things  indefinitely.  They  are  none,  any,  all, 
such,  whole,  some,  both,  one,  other,  another* 

The  three  last  are  inflected  like  i.ouqs. 

Observations, 

172.  These  pronouns  are  called  a<1JecUve,  because,  like 
luljoctives,  they  either  are,  or  may  be,  followed  by  a  noun 

wliich  they  limit. 

173.  Possessive  pronouns  have  the  same  meaning 
as  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronouns  to  which  they 
relate,  but  are  used  diflerontly.  The  possessive  pronoun 
must  always  have  a  liouii  after  it,  the  possessive  case  of  the 
personal,  never,  as  it  ah\  ays  refers  to  a  noun  previously  ex- 
pressed; thus, - 


A.  &P.  Gr.— 1292-«95. 
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Potarsitivr  Pronoun. 
This  is  my  hook; 
That  is  lur  jmui  • 
This  is  your  hat; 
It  is  thiir  housd; 


Pot/ifia«ive  Cane. 

This  book  is  mitie. 
That  j)on  is  hrrs. 
'I'll is  hat  is  yours. 
Th(i  Ik)uso  is  thnr.9. 


o,rn  l)ook."-A.  &  P.  Qr.  295.  '        ''^"'"'  '"  "»       ^ho  fcoy't 

.,..un.s.      ■  """^  V  a  noun,  thoy  am  i«™onal  pro- 

Ikm.  That  l)ook  is  mino. 

■^'''.     It  is  tlio  book  that  I  bought. 

Cor?j.  I  road,  that  I  may  learn. 

Jin'  Z'"''"^'  "^^^^inites  may  also  bo  rockonod  such  words 

to  ;„;!:r  "  "^"^ "' """' "-"»- ;  1^"'  it  can  not  be  joined 

Parsing. 
Clair  .fJ^^^^^'^'P^-^-^ns  are  parsed  by  stating  their 

ciualf/estok.    '''  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^'^'-^^-  l^-un;  'and 

Na'^u!:Tr''w;:yt"ir^^^^^         ^'  ^^^^^^'^^  '~-  -«  there? 

noun?  Namethem.-Adomonrr..  „  ''^  ''  '''  ^distributive  pro- 

"ito  pronoun  ?  Na  ne  thom  t  wh'  r'"""  ^  ^""^  "'^'^-A"  '"d^fi- 
Possessivecaseof  personaH^omu!  '^i  '"''  ''TT'  "'*'^"^""«  ""^  the 
Oivo  an  example  of  the  uroTZh      /r'  '  .  ^"  ^^'^'  ^«  ^^^^  ^^ff^'-? 

is  "that"  used?  How  is  ''«!''  "o  ,r  '''  '"^"^  '^'""•^'"^"'^  ^^^^^ 
parsed?  "'^"'      "'^^^     "«w  are  adjective  pronoun- 
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[1.  Fn  the  follnwinjr  Kxcroisc,  iioiiit  <uit  tho  nd|<^4>tlvc  iiroiioiinn, 

and  pnmi  thoin  ;  tho  ikhiiih,  and  piirNo  thoni.    Point  out  tho  itfrnmntf  pro- 
ndUUH  in  tho  potdrtoirr  oiu<o.| 

My  lM)(»k,  hor  sIkkv^  your  horso,  (lioir  fatlior,  his  hrotlmr, 

ovory  li(»ur,tliat  tuhhs tll(lH(^  (itiillH. This  is  my  IjodU;  tliut 

book   is  yours.  — \V1hm-,»  is  my   hat? Thoso  applets  ar(^ 

Kootl ;  Kiv(»  Homo  to  your  hrolh(\rH. 1  will  ^,mvo  on(^  to  oach. 

r  havo  ^'ivon  tluuu  all  away,  (^viM'y  oiio. l^V(^ry  day 

try  to  do  ^o()(l  to  somo  porsou. This  book  will  do  as  W(^il 

as  that  ono. Kvory  boy  should  k(^(^p  his  owu  books. 


l>o  good  to  all  uion—injury  to  iiono.- 
that  is  yours. 


-This  book  ia  miuu — 


jl 


LESSON  15.-~Exercisefe. 

Not'N'H,  AhTH'LKS,    AlWlOTTIVlOS,    ANO    PUONOUNH. 

[1.  In  tho  following  K.xorciso,  point  out  tho  nrtlclen,  and  piiD^o  thotn ; 
—the  nuiinw,  and  parso  ihcnj ;— the  iu|,|«ctiveH,  and  par.so  tli.m  ;  -th<> 
jtronoiiiin,  and  par.«^o  thoni :  j 

I  fountl  my  hat  upon  your  tablo  ;  l)ut  wiiero  is  yours  ?~ 
"Who  put  that  glovo  in  m>  cap?-        '    voyoii  isocu  tiio  book 

which  my  father  ga\o  to  mo? That  rod  of  y<.mN  j.^  lonror 

than  mine,  but  not  so  lonj;  as  John's. IMioso  troos  havo 

lost  thoir  loavos. Kvory  book  on  that  sholf  is  Uiino;  1  will 

plvo  you  a  list  of  thom. Koop  this  knifo  for  my  sakt^ ;  it 

is  a  j;ood  ono. All  mon  aro  mortal;  tinio  waits  for  noonin; 

a  ^^  iso  man  will  improvo  every  moment  to  some  useful  ])ur- 

poso. An  idle  man  will  como  to  poverty;  but  he  that  is 

dili-ent  increases  his  store. Tliey  that  walk  with  the  wise 

shall  be  wise;  but  a  com])anion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyod. 

Give  to  him  that  asketli  thee,  and  from  him  that  \\(iuld 

borrow  of  thoe,  turn  not  thou  away. 

Write  other  Nentenccs  containinp  tho  parts  of  speech  ahovo  named, 
and  parse  thom  as  directed. 

ri.^  Review  thoroughly  from  Lesson  10,  answering  promptly  and  aco*»- 
fjitcly  all  tho  questions. 
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2.  Uoviow  fn.in  Mit.  l>..Kinnin(r  Jot.i.Milly.  n'citin»r  nccurntcly  all  tli«  doH- 
inhutis  ami  rulrs.  Tl.is  „,„y  r(„iiiro  two  or  thmo  tvoiiatUmn.  Writ* 
atklilluiml  oxcroixcH  under  ouch  loMmui.J 

LESSON  16.-  Verbs. 

17H.  A  Vorb  is  a  woi-d  or  wohIh  iih(m1  to  oxproHs 
tho  jicl,  lK^||i«f,  oi-Htale  ol'itHHiibJcct;  us, 

I  writa;  orass  /.s  -ivimi  ;  llu^  lotd^r  A^^s  fnm  writtm. 

I71K  Tlu^  Hiibjcrt  of  a  V(ul>  is  that  iM»rHon  or  11. in^  vvIioho 
act,  boin^',  or  Ktuto  tlio  v(Mh  <'.x])r(^MH('H. 

Cfftssi/irfifion  of  I'rrhs, 
INO.  1.  Tn  relation  to  tluur  wtanhtf/  and  o/lirf  in  a 

hcntiuu'o,  vorbH  aro  of  \hnM^  kiiulH :  Tran^i/ur,  Inlmmitlvv,  and 
.1  Ifrifmthr. 

l'.  In  Halation  to  ilw^r  form  V(^rl)H  aro  AVm/Air.  Imnnlar 

i\nd  Drftrfiir  (tfU).  ' 

n.  In  th(»  formation  of  (ompound  frnscs  i\mv  aro  diH- 

in^'ui.sl.od  a.s  I'nru^lpal  and  Am:Uiary.--{^>;w.)    [A.m-ioni,ix 

Menning  and  i'se  of  Verbs, 
INI.  A  TraiiNilivc  \  erh  oxproBsoH  an  net  dono 
l.y  one  pei-Hon  or  tliini.-  to  iinother ;  as,  Jainos  stri/crs 
the  table;  Tlie  table  is  struck  hy  James. 

183.  An  IiitraiiiHilUoTcrb  <  xpiesscH  tbe  beJiiff 
or  Ntate  of  its  subject,  or  an  act  not  done  to  another; 
as,  I  an) ;  he  sleeps  ;  you  run, 

183.  An  AUribuliveTerb  assoi-ts  and  connects 

an  aUrilnite  with  its  subject;  ^  as,  Snow  i«  white. 

Observations, 

184.  Transitive  M,vU  arc  those  which  oxprens  an  act 
I bn  i>«««e.,  over^von.  the  actor  to  the  rK3rson  or  thing 
acted  upon;  as, //cloves  ?/,9.    Hero,  "  He  "  is  iU.  nofn.  -  /..„„» 
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oxproNHos  tlio  act,  nnd  ns,  tlio  objoct  lov(vl,  or  hcUmI  ui)on.   Tho 
Hiinio  thin-j:  can  U^  oxpmssod  by  nnolhor  form;   ilms/'Wo 
aro  1()V(hI  by  him."    Of  lh(w  two  forms  ofllio  vorb,  tbt^  first 
ia  called  tbo  uctiir  voico,  and  tlu^  socond,  tlu^  pasnir  voico 
(?0-/.) 

1H5.  Infransifirr  vcubs  aro  vorbs  not  transitive, 
wliothor  tbMy  oxiHoss  action  or  not.  Tiioy  nwiv  lorm  of  tlit^m- 
H(^lv(vs  a  vomphfc  pndicafe  {:i40)  ;  and  'tboy  luivo  onlv 
ono  form,  iiamoly,  that  of  tbo  active  voii^o ;  as,  I  (uu  /  you 
walk  ;  tboy  run. 

180.  Attt'ihutlvc  v*^rbs  rtniniro,  to  <'omp]oto  tbo  ])rodi- 
<'at*>,st)mo  word  or  words  oxi)rossing  a  (luality  or  circumstanco 
a/Jlruivd  of  thv  auhjvvt, 

187.  Sometimes  a  verb,  usually  intransitive^,  Jh comes 
fransifire  by  being  followed  by  a  noun  of  a  similar  sij^nili- 
cation ;  as,  int  ransitivo,  "  I  mn  ;  "  transitive,  "  I  run  a  race." 
Also  by  the  audition  of  another  word;  as,  intransitive,''! 
(iingh  ;  "  transit  ivr  •   \  laugh  at  him." 

—188.  A  transit  iv(^  verb  is  sometimes  used  in  xin  int  ran- 
sit  lev  sense,  when  tho  nature  of  the  act  and  not  its  ellect 
is  considered;  thus,  transitive,  "Tho  boy  reatU  a  book;" 
intransitive,  "  The  boy  reaiU  well."  ^ 

180.  Transitive,  intransitive,  and  attributive  ver])s  may 
bo  dietinj^niished  htj  the  sense,  as  follows: 

Ist.  A  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice  (,?0,>)  reciuires 
an  object  after  it  to  complete  the  sense;  as,  Tho  boy  studies 
(jrammar,  in  the  ])assivo  voico  tho  iwson  or  thin<:j  that  re- 
ceives tho  act  beccMues  tho  subject.  An  intransitive  verb 
requires  no  object  after  it,  but  tho  sense  is  co.npleto  without 
it;  as.  Ho  f^its;  you  ride.  An  attributive  verb  requires 
after  it,  to  complete  the  sense,  sonui  word,  phrase,  or  clause, 
not  an  object,  to  limit  or  explain  tho  subject;  as,  "Tho  sun 
is  bright. ^^ 

2d.  In  tho  uso  of  tho  fransifire  verb,  thoro  aro  always 
time  things  implied;  the  actor,  tho  act,  and  tho  object 
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a(;to(l  upon.     In  llio  nso  of  tlio  htfransifire,  tlioro  are  only 
^/•o— 11,0  sHbJcrf  or  ihin^'  Hi.okon  of,  and  tho  state  or 
action  ascribed  to  it.    In  tho  nso  of  tlu^  attributive  verb 
tlu^n.  aro  /Am-tbo  snhjevt,  tho  verb,  and  tbo  attribute. 
1«0.  Ilmtstuation.— Tbo  verb  is  a  tteressary  word  in 
ovory  sontonco  (,V^f;).     AVitbont  it,  wo  can  noitbor  affirm 
nor  deny,  nor  oxj)ross  any  fa(^t  or  i)roi)OKition.    As  wo  wish 
to  express  an  ac^t  or  state  in  a  varic^ty  of  ways;  as,  present, 
past,  future,  actual,  conting(>nt,  conditional,  etc.,  so  tboro  is  a 
variety  of  forms  assumed  by  tbo  verb  in  order  to  express 
these  tbin^^s.    Two  important  things  must  be  attended  to: 

1.  nistiuffuish  the  verb  from  evc^ry  other  part  of 
tlieecb.  This  can  easily  bo  done,  if  tho  jnipil  will  only  re- 
member that  every  word  that  tells  us  what  a  jx^rson  or  thing 
2s  or  does,  or  wliat  is  done  to  a  person  or  thing,  is  a  verb. 
I  bus,  when  wo  say,  "John  writes,"  avo  know  that  "writfs"  is 

t  verl),  because  it  tells  ns  what  "John"  does. 

2.  Discriminat(Mvh(m  a  verb  is  tramit■hr,^\'\wn  intransitive, 
•ind  when  attrihutirc,  as  described  above  ( ISU). 

QIJESTIOXS.-Whut  is  a  verb?      What  is  the  subject  of  a  verb'' 
.How  arc  verbs  divided,  i„  relation  to  theirmanncr and  useV-Jn  rehition 
lo  their  form?-in  tho  formation  of  compound  tenses?    Wliat  is  a  tran- 
sitive verb  ?-an  intransitive  ?-an  attributive  ?    What  do  transitive  verbs 
express  I     In  how  many  forms  can  a  transitive  verb  express  any  diingV 
What  aro  these  forms  called  ?    How  many  forms  have  intransitive  verbs? 
lioesaverb  usually  intransitive  ever  become  transitive?     How''     Aro 
some  verbs  used  transitively  and  intransitively  ?    What  requires  an  object 
alterit  to  complete  thesense?    What  requires  no  object  after  it?    What 
does  an  attributive  verb  require  after  it  to  complete  the  sense?    In  tho 
use  of  the  transitive,  what  three  things  aro  implied  ?    What  in  the  use  of 

l^Tr  7'f  '^  ^^'^^'  '"  ^^^"  "^«  «f  ">«  attributive  verb  ?  How 
ihethor  fb7  ^'":'\^^^^^^  .^"  ^  ««"tenco  is  a  verb?  How  do  you  know 
Whether  the  verb  is  transitive-intransitivc-attributivo  ? 

EXERCISES, 

knmv^fhoi'/T'''T  ^^^'•«'«^«' PO'"t  out  the  verbs,  and  tell  how  you 

^  bovs '' r .  "    1  "^""^'^ '  ""'u' '.' '''''''  "  ''  ""  ^^'^^'  ^''^'^''  it  tells  us  what 
bo>s     do,     ndns    IS  a  verb,  because  it  tells  us  what -a  man  "does,  etc. 

tod  how  vn.;t  ''"^T;"'  "•"«f''""'^hi«h  infmnsitivr,  and  which  attributive, 
»nd  how  you  know  them  to  bo  such  ;  thus.  "  learn  "  is  transitive,  because 
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•' a'mln  !'"', "  ''"?'•"  "  '!'  V'  '""'""•'' '  "  ''^'"^  "  •"  ^"^'•a.Ksit ivo.  l.ocauso  what 
a  luin      dooH  Ks  nol  ,l„no  to  any  other  person  or  tl.inR;  "  tastos"  is 

sr^ctl'T^^^  '^  "'"'""''  *''"  attributive  or  quality  "sour  "  of  tho 

Boys  loarii  Iohhoiks. A  man  ri<los. T\m  nt.plo  tasti^s 

sour. Wo   road  a  book. My   ,l,)!.r  harks. —  T\m  firo 

burns. Tho  tiro  ]),irn.s  mo. llo  took  thoir  ai)pkvs. 

^ou  saw  thom. \\o  i,o„c1umI  it. Thov  strik(^  l.or. I 

throw  a  stono  at  Ijis  window. Tlioy  kiliod  my  rabl)it 

Jbo  borsos  oat  tboir  corn. Tho  <.ows  drink  wator. 


II 


can  n.lo  woll. A   ri(k)  improvos  ib(.  boalth.-Tbat  man 

walks  lust. Amorira  was  discovi^ro.l  by  Colnnduis. A 

Ion-  wai!c   tiros  mo. 1   loxo  bor  and   vou. Sboop  arc 

animals. 

»ll!'."'r  *"'"7''''":  ^^^"^<'"<^'^-''.  it  «Mko.s  t««,  an.l  8on,otimoa  thre« 
woiUM  (u  n.;,ko  tho  v..rl.;  ...ud  thcs,,  two  or  tiuvo  aro  ahvava  parsed 
to»f««tlH»riKsoiio  wonl.J 

^I  will  watn-  tb(^  .iranUm. Januys  can  writo  a  k>.ttor. 

Yon  may  ri(k^  on  my  borso. Robert  will -ivo  a  book  to 

yon. Vos,  l»o  will  ^nvo  you  a  book. Vtui  nnist  li-bt  tbo 

c-andlo. Your  fatbor  bas  soUl  bis  borso. 1  bavo  boii-bt 

him. Jobn  will  brnsb  your  coat. IIo  should  hare  ImiM 

It  bofbro. .lamos  will  luivo  writton  Ids  lottor  boforo  nigbt. 

-Ho  may  liavo  writton  it  already. Ho  sbonld  bo  told 

of  bis  mifitako. IIo  may  bavo  boon  misinformod. 

LESSON  17.  —  Forms  of  Verbs. 

[Review  thoroughhf  the  preceding  Ta'sso7i.'] 
101.  Ill  ro8])eet  of  tbruu  voidw   arc  divided  into 
liegular,  Irregular,  and  Defective. 

1»2.  A  UoMrular  Verb  is  one  tbat  foi'ins  its  Past 
tense  (2:»2)  in  tbe  Indiealive  mood  (315),  active 
voice  (305),  and  its  Past  participle  (351)  by 
adding  ed  to  tbe  PresiMit;  as,  Present,  act i  Past, 
acted;  Past  participle,  acted. 
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«"lk.  ,,„lk«,i:  „,,«.;. tit  "■■"""U„c„,l  .„„ ..  b,,,,  b„rrccl,4„,.</, 

I  ..St  |mrl,ci„us  by  u<l,li„g  ,^,  ,.  tl.o  l-.-.s.,,!;-  ,h 

-I  l-OMont,  i(;n<,;;    l>t,sl    joro/,.  •    l>.,,f ,  '       ' 

(388).  iwii'ticiplc,  !m«t» 

1»-1.  A  Wcl-ccllvc  Verl,  in  „n«  in  vvl,icl,  H„mc  of 
t  u,  part,  arc  vr»„U,.K.  To  thin  (.|a««  bolomr  chlVJ 
AuMlmr;/  and  Im/,,:nona(  verbs  (3»«j.  "^ 

AiuiUfiri/  Verbs. 

una  tl,o  pa»t  toiiso;  viz:  ^"■'"'''''  '«'ly  ">  tlio  ,,roscnt 

''m.   Do,   have,  sliall,      will       mo,, 

'r  ^''•'  •-'^'  '^ >i-.  wli.  ;;;:;f,:,  :;;;„, :;;;;  -' 

^^1»«.  T„„  verb  ,„  Oe  is  .sed  a»  an  auxiliary  i„  „«  j^ 
vo?b!f  •  ^*"  *  """■^-  '""•  '""■'  *''  »<J  "«-  -"  also  principal 

Observations, 

^t '::^'z::  ^"^t  :::!^^  rr ''^' 

m,.«.«e,softi„,e  and  nannoro  artist?  •  ?•"'''''" 
<«.il<l  not  do  withont  tl,on>  %1k  ^ , 'nl  ,""*'''  "'"'■"  '' 
bofo..  its  verb,  and  tl.o  t,„o  a4    ei  a"  ^  f, "  rr^  •'""""' 
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«•?/?",'  ^^'^*''"  '""='"'*"™' "'«"« i"',,Ii,«  ,Iuty  or  obligation- 
»  .//.  p.ni,„8o  or  rasoliition ;  ma„,  liberty-  r„«    ab m^v' 

»;;;...  uua  u,ir,,.  it  eoJ„.^ 

.Ml  u.,a  „„•«  di»tinKui»ho,l  ■/  ""^"'".v  '     llw  aro  the  auxiliaries 

EXERCTSKK 

ro™larvorl,s.u,i„thoa>,c™odinKoxor»i3.rNT"  J  """""* 

spoilod 

wont 

took 

wrote 

Ijopod 

ran 

irozo 

spied 


Pr<avnt. 

Spoil 

Go 

Take 

AVrite 

Hope 

Knn 

Freeze 

Spv 

Ohev 


Past  PartietDU'. 
spoiled 
Kone 
taken 
written 
lioped 
run 
frozen 
ispied 
obeyed 


'  Aual.  217.  ^  A.TRy^-Z335=Sii; 
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LESSON  1 8.-Inflection  of  Verbs. 

[Review  the  tvo  preceding  Lefimm.] 
/    203.  The  Aoci(l(.nlH  of  Vorbn  tiro  VoiceH,  Moods, 
Tenses,  JViimberH,  and  I'ersons  (»3). 

Of  Voice. 

:J0.1.  Toico  iH  a  particular  form  of  tho  verb,  which 
BhowH  the  relatio,.  of  the  Nubject,  or  thing  Hpokon 
ot,  to  tho  action  oxprosHod  by  the  voi'l). 

304.  TnuiHiDive  vorbn  have  two  voices,  called 
the  Active  and  the  Passive. 

305.  The  Active  Voice  ropreHonts  the  subject 
Of  the  verb  as  acting  upon  some  nubject;  as,  James 
strikes  the  table. 

300.  Hero  the  verb  "  .trikesr  m  the  active  voice,  indicatea 
what  ,t.s  subject,  "  Jame.;'  does  to  the  object,  talde. 

307.  The  PasHive  Voice  represents  the  subject 
of  the  verb  as  acted  upon  by  some  person  or  thinL^ ; 
as,  Tho  table  is  struck  by  James  (387). 

308.  Hero  the  verb  -is  struck-  in  the  passive  voice  in- 
<lH'atoH  what  IS  done  to  the  subject,  "  table-  hv  Janio^ 

30».  lutransitive  verbs  liave  the  fornr  of  the  active 

tW 'r  '  ""'^''"^  ^  P^''^^^  ^^™'  ^^"^  "«*  ^  I>^««'ve  sense; 

tliiib,  I  am  come,  means  the  same  tiling  as,.  I  have  come. 

sifit^]  /Ir?.!  '^''!;'  "'"^"^  intransitive,  is  nmde  tran^ 
sUvi  {1S7),  It  IS  then  capable  of  a  passive  voice:  as 
My  race  'is  run.-    «  He  is  laughed  at  by  me."  ' 

211.   Illustration. -Both  the  active  and   the  passive 

wT  """^^S^Zr"'"^^^  '^'^  '^"^"  ^'*'  ^^"*  ^^^^'^'  "^  ^  different 
way.     With  the  active  voice,  the  subject  docs  the  act,  or  is 

IT^'  ^'^'  ^^'"^  Pf ''^^  ^^^'^'  *^»^  «^^bject  is  acted  upon,  or  is 

uhr^ny  •  ^^V?       "^^^  ^"""^  ^^'""^'"^  ^^'^"^  «t^i^'tly  belong  to 
Wie  subject,  but  are  properly  used  to  distinguish  those  voices 
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or  forms  of  tho  vorl.s  which  show  tluit  tho  subjoct  acts,  or  is 
actod  u,>on:  that  is,  tho  form  of  tho  vorh  which  roprcHcnta 
itR  suhjoct  a.s  activo,  Ks  calUvl  ll.o  Acfirr  voice ;  an.l  that  which 
nipros(uUs  i(h  «ul>joct  a.s  pussivo,  is  ,;all(v]  tlu^  Passhr  voico. 
213.  Uonuunh(^rintr,  thou,  that  tho  sahjerf  of  a  vorb  is 
loporson  or  thin^^  spokon  of,  wh(u,,  i„  any  sontonco,  wo  soo 
that  that  subjoct  mfs,  w(.  know  that  thc^  vorb  is  in  tho 
rjfj/i^r  rovr.;  thus,  when  wo  say,  "  Cain  kilicl  Abol,"  wo  soo 
that    Ca.n,    tl.o  porson  «pokon  of,  is  ropn-S(uito(l  as  acting, 
ami  thoroforo^/./A./  '  ,.s  in  tho  a<.tiv(.  voic-o.     A.ain,  wh.^ 
wo  say,  '  Abol  was  kiilod  by  Cain,"  tho  Hubjcct  or  tliin.. 
spokon  o    ,s  Abol.  it  is  ropro.on(od  as  artrd  upon,  and 
thoroforo  " wan  hn,,f "  is  in  tlio  /mssivr  voico. 

NoTK.-N,.twitl,s»,M,dinK»l,o  sanu.  nrt  mny  lu-  oxprosso,!  hv  tho  active 
an^   ho  pMssn-o  vou-o.  tho  w.-itor  ,.r  spoakor  .nnkos' -hcioo  of  t       ,1  " 
tho  othor.  aooonlm,  ns  ho  nisho.  to  kIvo  pro.ni.uM.oo  to  tho  actor,  tho  ac 
or  tho  porson  or  thin^-  afTocto.l  by  tho  act  (sco  Analysis  2HH)  ' 

aiTK^TlOXS  Wh„  M.n,.  to  tho  inHootion  of  verbs?  What  i, 
meant  by  r.ncrf  How  n.any  voices  has  tho  transitive  verb  in  lO  ll  I ' 
Wha  arc  tl.ey  ?  How  does  the  active  voico  represent  its  subject  'J 
does  the  passne  vo.co  represent  it  ?  ^n.a.t  voice  have  intransitive  verbs 5 
Have  they  ever  a  p,.ss,ve  fonn?  Have  (hey  ev,.r  a  passive  sense?  AVhen 
intransitive  verbs  are  made  transitive,  can  they  be  used  in  tho  p,ussivo 

I'LVI'JRCIS/'JS. 

H.n^r,'r!'  'm  ^^'r  \f ''''"'"  ^''^""tx.nces.  the  pupil  may  bo  questioned,  as  on 
ho  hrst  u,  the  toll.nv.n,.  manner:    Who  is  the  person  spoken  of  in  tw" 

sentence/ ..la..-.luhn. What  is  said  of  Jolui? .b,.._ne  studir 

—Does  the  word  •'  studies  "  represent  .John  as  acting,  or  as  acted  upon  ? 

.4««.-Asactmff. In  what  voico  then  is  "studies"? t,is--\ofivn 

voice.— nnu,go  the  sentence  so  as  to  make  ••grammar-   tiio' thing 

spoken  of,  and  express  tlie  same  meaning. An..-"  tJrammar  is  studied 

by  John.  Analyse  tins  senteneo  in  the  same  way  as  the  other.] 

John  sudios  grammar. - 


-Cain  slow  Abol. Noah  built 

tho  ark. Tho  templo  was  built  by  Solomon. -Columbus 

discovered  America. Pride  ruins  thousands. Most  men 

are  governed  by  (^istom. 1  have  written  a  letter. Them 

that  honor  me,  I  will  honor. rersovoranco  overcom^«  all 

obsta('los» 
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LESSON  19.-Moods 

[lieiiew  the  precf ding  Lcmm,  and  murder  the  rjwstions.] 

213.  ]lf€>oa  iH  the  mode  or  manner  of  oxprcHHing  the 
Bignification  of  tho  verb. 

214.  Vorlm  have  s/.r;  moodH;  nmnoly,  tlio  Iiidica- 
tlvo,  PoU^ntial,  NiiliJinH.tivcs  Imperatives  In- 
lliiitiTcs  and  Parlicipial. 

315.  Tho  IiHlicative  mood  dechiroH  the  ftict  cx- 
l)i-OHHod  by  tho  vavh  simply,  and  without  limitation;  an 
Jro  loves;  llo  is  loved. 

316.  Tlio  Potential  mood  doclaroH,  not  tho  fact 
oxprcsHod  by  tlio  vorl),  but  only  iU  possibility ;  or  the 
liberty, power,  ivill,  ov obli,jation, ortho  Hubjoct  with  re- 
spcct  to  it;  as, 

Tho  wind  mm,  hlow;  wo  may  vnlk  or  ride;  T  can  mmm ;  IIo 
would  not  i^tay;  Yon  should  obey  your  parents. 

Both  tho  indloativo  and  potential  moods  may  ho  used  in 
interrof/aUve  8ontences.    Have  you  umtten  f  May  I  go  f 

317.  Tho  Niilijuiictivo  mood  repi-oHontH  the  fact 
expresHod  by  tho  verb,  not  as  actual,  but  as  conditional 
desirable,  ov  cor       ent ;  nn,  ' 

wi"o !'''''  ^'^  ^''''^  ^  ^'^^  ^"^  '"^'"^  him."--0  that  men  were 
NoTE.-This  mood  is  .subjoined  to  another  verb,  and  dependent  on  it. 

318.  The   Imperative   mood  commands,  exhorts 
entreats,  or  permits;  as,  ' 

Do  this;  liemrmhrr  thy  Creator;  Hear,  0  my  people;  Go 
tJjy  way.  '■     »    ^" 

819.  The  Infi..ttiv<.  mood  expresses  the  moaMin.. 
ot  the  verb  in  a  general  .  .anner,  without  any  distinc- 
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tion  of  poraon  or  number,  and  commonly  l.as  to  before 
11 ;  as,  lo  love. 

V  For  tlio  ii.s(s  of  the  infinitivo  soo  4»S-r,00 

•letion  or  state  of  some  Hul,iect:  1.  As  continui,,..  or 
incomj,Ict«;  as,  "  I  saw  him  runmnrj."  2.  As  com.Tlote 
or  finished  j  as,  "  We  saw  him  ruinW 

The  participle  is  always  nsod  in  the  same  sentence  with 
another  verb,  and  can  not  be  used  alona 

Observations. 

a^l\T^^  {"T  "^  "'^  "'"Oxmtive  mood  difTors  from 
that  of  the  nid.cat.ve  only  i,.  the  second  a..<l  the  thir<l  person 

283.  The  t,.,j,eratire  moo<l,  strictly  speaking,  has  only 
y  second  perso...  sh.gnlar  and  ph.ral;  becm.so   in  com- 

us^"th;,r  '?:?;'•'  "',^-  't  "'"«-^'«  "^  "^J--  -  always 
TtoTlm  „    .     ,         r'™.  '""''    "  «1»'^''I«nt  to  "  Ut  thou  him 

.•nfinU Ivi  h'    "'r        ''•"''  P'"^*'  "operative,  and  /«.  the 
innn.t.ve  dopend.ng  on  it.  {404.)  - 

"«.„***■  '^'l';  '"^"^''■'•<'  m«od  is  often  used  as  a  w,*«; 
wo««  as  the  ,,«6>,,.«  of  another  verb;  a«,  "  To  ttor^ 
pleasant; "  or  as  the  o^fect  of  a  transitiv;  ve  b-  as  •'&.>« 
love  topla,,"  Tt  has  always  a  subject  of  its' otJZ 
presse.Ior,...plio,l,but  its  use  is  sometimes  so  general  that 

d<«.g..ato  any  parhcvlar  .wrson  or  thing  as  such. 

*   Tlie  use  of  the  infinitive  as  a  verbal  noun  does  not 

be  followed  by  an  object;  as,  To  forgive  injuries,  h  a  duty 
Stnctly  speak...g,  U  3s  the  infinitive  clause  which  is  used  asa 
substa..t.ve,  and  not  the  verb  alone.  (See  Analysis,  //«!) 

und:;!;^rSt!s. ""' " ''""-' "  -^-^^^  - 


'  Anal— 136, 1. 


^155,  2, 
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225.  ILLU8TRATI0N.-If  we  rogard  tho  mode  or  T^iannor  in 
whid,  an  action  present  it.solf  to  our  minds,  wc  may  nsider 
It  either  as  an  actmil  reality,  or  as  a  posdbility,  or  as  a  con- 
timjmaj,  or  as  a  command,  or  as  grvcral  and  indefinite'  or  as 
moroly  assuming  an  act  of  some  subject.  The  expression  of 
these  different  circumstances  gives  rise  to  what  are  called 
moods.  Ihus  we  may  say,  he  goes,  or  he  may  go,  or  if  he  -o 
or  go  or  to  go.  or  going.  These  six  forms  of  expression 
indicate  the  six  moods  as  given  above. 

QUESTIONS  -Wluit  is  mood  ?  How  many  moods  aro  there  ?  What 
docs  the  Indicutivo  mood  dcchtro?-tho  Potential?  What  doerthe 
Subjunctive  mood  represent?  What  does  the  Imperative  mood  do? 
S  Inlh^t  r'r  mood  cxpr<^ss?  How  is  the  Participial  mood 
uscur'    In  what  parts  does  tho  Subjunctive  differ  from  the  Indicative? 

ll7i:^r:ZZ'''  ''-  ''-''''''''  --^^    ^^^^  ^«  ^  frequent roJ 

LESSON  20.--Tenses. 

[Revieiv  the  two  preceding  Lessons.] 

226.  Tenses  are  certain  foi-ms  of  the  verb,  which 
serve  to  point  out  the  distiiietiong  of  time. 

227.  Time  is  naturally  divided  into  rresenfy  Past 
and  Future;  and  an  action  may  be  represented,  in  any  of 
these  periods,  either  as  incomplete  and  continuinfi.  or 
as  eomplefed  at  the  time  spoken  of.  This  gives  rise  to  six 
tenses,  only  two  of  which  are  expressed  in  English  by  a 
distm  t  form  of  the  verb.  The  others  are  formed  by  the  aid 
of  auxiliary  verbs ;  thus, 

Present.  |  ^^^*^^^  continuing;  as,  I  love,  I  do  love,  I  am  loving. 
^  Action  completed;  as,  I  have  loved. 

Past.    {  ^^^^^^^  continuing  ;  a.s,  I  loved,  I  did  love,  I  was  loving 
t  Action  completed  ;  as,  I  had  loved. 

Future.  |  ^c<row  continuing;  as,  I  shall  or  will  love, 
i  Action  completed;  as,  I  shall  have  loved 
NoTK.-^The  time  of  tho  action  expressed  by  a  verb,  may  b«  fnrth«i.  Hi. 
•.».«..hed by  au adv«rb ,  ^.  " He  cam,.c.,e«fa,,."  "He wSo^llt " 
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238,  Tho  tonsoH  in  Eni^liHh  nro  hIx;  namely,  the 
Present,  Uw  Present-perfect,  tho  Past,  tho 
PitNt-perfeet,  tho  Future,  and  tho  Future- 
perfect. 

Tenses  of  the  Indicative  Mood. 
330.  Tho  indicative  mood  has  all  tho  six  tenses; 

they  aro  iisod  as  follows : 

330.  Tho  Present  tense  expresses  what  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time ;  as,  I  love  you ;  I  am  loved. 

331.  The  Present-perfect  tense  represents  an 
action  or  event  as  completed  at  the  present  time; 
or  in  a  period  of  which  the  present  forms  a  part;  as, 
"John  has  cut  his  finger."  ''I  have  sold  my  horse." 
*'I  have  done  nothing  this  week." 

333«  The  Past  tense  expresses  wliat  took  place 
i  past  time;  as,  "God  said,  let  there  be  light;" 
**  The  ship  sailed  when  tho  mail  arrived.'^ 

333.  The  Past-perfect  tense  represents  an  action 
or  event  as  completed  at  ov  before  a  certain  past 
time;  as,  ''I  had  walked  six  miles  that  day;"  *'A11 
the  judges  had  taken  their  pi  roes  before  Sir  Eoger 
came." 

334.  Tho  Future  tense  expresses  what  will  take 
place  in  future  time;  as,  ''I  will  see  you  again,  and 
your  hearts  shall  j-cjoice." 

335.  The  Future-perfect  intimates  that  an  ac- 
tion or  event  will  be  completed  at  or  before  a  cer 
tain  time,  yet  fiture ;  as,  "  I  shall  hove  got  my  lesson 
before  ten  o'clock  to-morrow." 

336.  The  tenses  inflected  without  an  auxiliary,  aro  called 
Simple  tenses ;  those  with  an  auxiliary  are  called  Cotn- 
po  und  tenses.    ^  i  SO,  'i. ) 
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LESSON  21.-Tense8  of  the  Other  Moods 

838.  Tim  t<,n.sos  in  tliiH  mood  indinato  (I.0  ti,„r  no.  „« 
;e  act  expressed  hy  th„  vorl,,  l,„t  of,,,.  IW^r^'oZr 
"•   /.  or  oM,„„tio„.  oxpresscl  |,y  tl,o  a>,.ruJrnoZ2 
ofhetonso-  thus  "T  ,„ay  writo,"do«.  not  oxp  I/M  1^.^ 

sr;u:t:'';;::;:::ef  — •  -■■^ '« -  - 

840.  The  Sul,|..„ctlvc  mood  in  its  proper  form 

present  and  the  punt. 

The  indicative  and   potential   moods  are  also  u«,d   in 
ilependent  clauses.    {4S4.) 

8«.  The  Imperative  mood  may  always  be  re-  .- 
Kanled  as   prc«e„t;    i.  e.   the    command,   etc     ,b 
present,  though  the  ,,„in«  of  the  act  commanded  is 

8-^8.  Tlic  Iiiflnitive  mood  has  two  tenses  •   the 
Present  and  the  Perfect. 

as'^t^'^tlJr  «''"  "°'  '"  "'""'  '"'"■'^'«  "'« '™«  of  the  action 
as  ite  state-the  present,  incomplete  or  indefinite-   the 

M^ZT'""  "' '"'"''"^  '''  **-  «"«  indicat^by  the 
prmcpaU  erb  or  some  other  word  with  which  it  is  connected.  - 

I'ltt  ^''« '•»■•"«-•«»«»'  mood  has  three  tenses;  the 
Ij;ese^_the_P,u,t,  and  t_he_Perfcct;  as.  Active, 

^  A.  &  P.  Gr.-488-43S,  " 
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Laving,   loved,   having  loved. '^     PasMive,   Being   loved, 

loved,  having  been  loved. ' 

^45.  Since  tlio  Participial  mood  does  not  affirm ^hwi 
only  assunuvs  an  action  or  state  of  its  snbjoct,  it  partakes  of 
the  character  of  the  ffffjective,  and  limits  or  qualifies  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers.-- 

Observations  on  the  Tenses. 
r  240.  Tlio  Present  tense  is  used  to  express,  1st— the 
simple  existenee  of  the  fact ;  as, ''  He  ."peaks."  2d— what  is 
habitual  or  always  true  ;  as,  "  He  takes  snufl'."  -Sd— in 
historical  narration,  it  is  used  for  the  past;  as,"Ca!sar 
leaves  Gaul,"  for  "Gcsar  left  GaulA 

^247.  The  Present-perfect  is  used,  1st— To  express  what 
has  ffihen  place  at  tlio  present  time,  or  in  a  period  ol 
time  of  which  the  present  forms  a  part;  as,  "My  father  has 
arrived:'  2d— To  express  an  act  or  state  continued  through 
a  period  of  time  reaching  to  and  including  the  present  f 
as,  "He  has  [now]  studied  six  months."  3d— To  express  an 
act  long  since  completed,  when  the  reference  is  not  t* 
the  act  of  finishing,  but  to  the  thing  finished  as  still  existing^ 
as,  "  Milton  has  uritten  poems." 

248.  The  time  indicated  by  the  Past  tense  is  regarded 
as  entirely  past,  however  near ;  as,  "  I  saw  him  a  moment 
ago."  It  is  also  used  to  express  what  was  customary  in  past 
time  ;  as,  "  She  attended  church  regularly." 
^  249.  The  Past  tenses  of  the  Potential,  and  the  Sub- 
functive  mood,  are  less  definite  in  regard  to  time,  than  the 
same  tenses  in  the  Indicative. 

250.  The  Present  Participle  active  ends  always  in 
ing,  and  has  an  active  signification;  as,  James  is  building  a 
house.  In  many  verbs,  however,  it  has  also  a  passive  signi- 
fication ;  3  as,  The  house  was  building,  when  the  wall  fell. 

251.  The  Past  Particijile  has  the  same  form  in  both 
voices.    In  the  active  voice,  its  signification  is  active,  and  it 

A .  &  P.  Gr.— 1 455 .        2  403,  404, 405.         4Sa.  4K'7 
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tlio  passive  voico  its  Ni'ffn;n  .n*;       •       '"\"  *  "'-^  < '<>*ik  ;— In 
•laggor  concvaM  uiulcr  Lis  cloak.'  '  "'  " 

V  Toaclior  illu,,trat»  this  difforonco  fully. 

«igniHeatio„  i„  .l^Sl:::  :.':*"  -'"•»  ^■-».  --^  «  pa^^ive 

paSia?:o!;r";:!!:fni"theT "  '"^"  "•^^"  "^ "  -^"'"  - 

of  a  transitive  vS  may  stUl  r     '     l?™"'"'"'  "'"  t"''"^''"''' 
*f.«         >        ^  voiu  may  still  retain  the  aoret'nnMe>tt*  ^.^ 

and  as  such  admit  of  comparison  •  1  IT      '*'^^^^*"'^*^ 

WronZ^hol^^r^^^^^^^  '^  ^-«  -^tu'raUy  divided, 

tenses  are  ther    ia  the  En^HsW^^^^^  How  many 

niood?  What  are  they?  What  dot  .1,  p  ™'"''  ^''^  ^^^  Indicative 
Past?-the  Future?  What  does  the  p'  ^T  ''"^°  ^^P^css ?~the 
the  Past-perfect?  What  does  the  ^1^^^'''^''  '""^^^  represent?- 
-any  tenses  has  the  Poten  il''i"o7'-tTe'll'^"";^^  ^^^- 

perative?-the  Infinitive ?-fh«p;--.  ,„       Subjunctive? -the  Im- 

the  Present  to„,e  "td /-  h   p"„"?::rlL  "  "'f  T'""'  ^^y^'' 

th»  perfect  participle  u^ed  ?   De^r  Ue   1° ,1      r,,""  °'"""'"^-    H""  " 
as  a  verbal  noun?    How  do  par'tTc  „l.  k  ""=  ""'"='"  Pa^ioiple 

."ch  adieetive,  „,„ally  cllled  iZtZ  adm»  nr""''""'™  '    ^'''""  "» 
e»mp,e  of  a  verba,  adjective  derived  /^^'atartieZ""™"  '    "'"'  " 
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LESSON  22.— Number  and  Person. 

[Revieiv  the  three  preceding  Jjcsmtis,  and  ansircr  the  questions.li 

^  350.  Every  tonMc  of  the  verb,  except  in  the  Intini- 
tivo  and  Piirticipiiil  moods,  has  two  ]¥iiiiil>ers,  the 
Singular  and  tlio  Plural;  and  each  of  tlieso  has 
three  PersoiiH,  except  in  the  Imperative,  which 
has  only  the  Second.^ 

357.  The  singular  nnnibor  is  used  with  a  subject  in  the 
siujiiular,  and  the  plural  number  with  a  subject  in  tlie  plural 

{-/■4fi). 

358.  The  First  person  asserts  of  the  person 
Hpeakliig;  its  subject  is  always  7  in  the  singular, 
and  we  in  the  plural ;  as,  /  write ;  we  write. 

259.  The   Second   person   asserts  of  the   person 
Hpoken  to;  its  subject  is  always  thou  in  the  singular, 
and  jje  or  you  in  the  plural;  as,  T'/iow  writest ;   ye  O' 
you  write. 

300.  In  the  second  person  th©  2>^'"'^<^ /<*'*'**'  is  generally 
usoil  for  the  singular;  as,  John,  you  are  idle. 

301.  The  Third  person  asserts  of  the  person  or 
thing  i^pokeii  of;  its  subject  is  any  noun,  or  the 
pi'onoun  he,  she,  it,  or  they,  or  any  substantive  clause^ 
used  as  a  noun;  m,  John  roads;  A,e  walks;  they  mn; 
That  I  said  so,  is  most  true ;  To  succeed  in  business 
requires  close  attention. 

Observations, 

203.  The  forms  of  the  verb  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
persons  plural,  are  always  like  the  first  person  singular. 

•Strictly  speaking,  tho  verb  itself  has  neither  number  nor  person,  but 
oertttiu/ar//w  to  corrtitipuud  with  the  number  and  person  of  the  subject. 

1  Anal.-120. 
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263.  The  .second  T)orson  singular  of  the  present  indica- 
tive activo,  ends  in  st  or  eot ;  as,  thou  love^^t;  thou  readest  — 
of  the  past,  ffonorally  in  st ;  as,  thou  lovedf^t.  All  the  other 
rK>,rsons  in  both  numbers  In  this  tense  are  alike. 

204.  Verbs  that  end  in  s,  sh,  ch,  s,  .x,  or  o,  form  the 
tliird  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  active,  by 
adding  vs;  {(}■%)  as,  He  teaches.  All  others  adds-  as  he 
loves,— reads.    (See  274^  ' 

265.  An  ancient  iorm,  now  little  used  except  in  solemn 
address,  has  the  ending  eth  in  the  third  person  singular  • 
as,  teacheth,  doeth,  saith;  as,  "All  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life.'' 

266.  Veros  ending  in  ?/ with  a  consonant  before  it,  change 
y  into  i  before  the  terminationr:  est,  es,  eth,  ed;  but  not 

before  %ng ;  as,  try,  triest,  tries,  irieth,  tried,  trying.  Verbs 
ending  in  e  silent  preceded  by  i  change  ie  into  y  before  inq  • 
ns,  lie,  lying.  ' 

267.  The   Infinitive   mood,  or   uny   substantive 

tlause  sometimes  expresses  that  oi  which  a  person  speaks, 
end  is  therefore  the  cu&ieci  of  the  verb.  When  it  does  so  it 
IS  always  regarded  as  the  third  person,  and  a  pronoun  stand- 
ing instead  of  it  is  in  the  neuter  gender;  as.  To  play  is 
pleasant;  it  promotes  health. 

«.^w'^^'!^'®^**~?*''^™^"^"'™^^''«  ^*«  6ach  tense  ?  What  mood  has 
no  distinctior  of  number  or  person  ?  How  many  persons  are  in  each  num- 
oer  /  V\  ha^  mood  has  only  the  second  person  ?  Of  whom  does  the  first 
person  assert  •.  What  is  its  subject  in  the  singular  ?-in  the  plural  ?  Of 
whom  does  the  second  person  assert?  What  is  its  subject  in  the  singular'.' 
-m  the  plural?  Of  whom  or  what  does  the  third  person  assert?  What 
IS  Its  subject  ?  What  parts  in  each  tense  are  alike  ?  How  is  the  second 
person  singular  formed  in  the  present  indicative  ?-in  the  past  tense'. 
\>  hen  IS  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  formed  by 

whin  !r' ""'  f  -7^^'"  >'  ''^^^"^  *'  ^^  '^'  ^'^  ''^  •'     How  is  it  formed 
when  the  verb  ends  in  y  after  a  consonant  ?-in  ie  ? 

EXERCISES. 

[1.  Tell  the  second  person  singular  of  the  fnllnwin-r  vnrK=  o^^  u^- 
it  is  formed.  "  ■" '  ""^'  ^^^ 
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2.  Tell  the  tlilrd  person,  and  how  it  is  formet?, 

^i  Prefix  Ahou  to  each  verb,  when  nut  ii  'clno  'jecond  person  singular; 
as,"thoi!  voUes,  ? '"  cu".  \o  io  eaofi-When  -mi  'n  ^^tac  third;  as, "  he  tells," 

Instead  oiikoih  wx  ;;\^c  '>mwoiiii  yov,oxi<l  chawr:  tli-  verb  to  the  proper 
form.    Write  <n>Go  S\ox-  Gxerciso?'. 

4.  Wi-itc  SIOMC®JC(S(Efc<,  each  of  A/Inch  shall  contain  one  of  the  following 
verbs. i 

Tell,  speak,  sleep,  walk,  road,  loarii,  smell,  see,  hear,  taste, 
touch,  handle,  write,  pay,  eat,  drink,  warm,  teach,  go,  do,  fill, 
play,  stand,  sell,  buy,  study,  copy. 

'.  fo.  in  the  followinf;  word?,  tell  whicl;  are  in  the  first  person,  and  why ; 
win  the  secomoMo  and  why ;— in  the  third,  and  why. 

do  /!:*vefix  CO  oach  verb,  in  the  following  list,  the  pronoun  of  the  same 
person  ami  aumber  as  the  verb ;  as,  /love,  tfiou  lovest,  etc.] 

Love,  llovest,  loves,  runs,  runnest,  sleep,  teach,  preaches, 
teachest,  wi-ites,  write,  oats,  .goes,  goest,  go,  tell,  teaches, 
speaks,  read,  readest,  sews,  pay,  look,  walks,  jump,  hop,  skip, 
laughs,  sing,  cij,  criest,  study,  studies. 


LESSON  23.— Ooiyugation  of  Verbs. 

[The  pupil  should  be  thoroushly  drilled  in  this  Lesson,  till  he  is  able  to 
tell  every  part  at  once  and  correctly— and  to  sivc  promptly  any  part  of  the 
verb  that  may  bo  required.,. 

/  SOS.  The  Conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  regular 
Scombinrvtion  and  arrangement  ot  its  several  7noods, 
tenses,  numbers,  and  persons. 

i  269.  In  the  active  voice,  most  verbs  have  two 
.forms;  the  Common;  im,lread;  and  the  Progressive ; 
iis,  I  am  reading  {28ij), 

870.  Besides  these,  in  the  present  and  the  past  indicative 
active,  there  is  a  third  form  called  the  emphatic  /  as,  I  do 
read,  I  did  read.  The  other  tenses,  and  also  the  progressive 
and  the  passive  form,  are  rendered  emphatic  by  placing  a 
greater  stress  of  voice  on  the  first  auxiliary;  as,  I  have  read 
—I  am  reading— it  is  read. 
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871.  The  princijml  parts  of  the  verb  are  the  rrese  nt 
Tense  Ifidicative,  the  rresent  rarticiple,  the  Past 
Tense  Indicative,  and  Past  Participle.  In  parsing, 
the  mentioning  of  these  parts  is  called  conjugating  the 
verb. 

Prefent.  Present  Part.         Past.  Past  Part.        i 

Active,     Love,  Loving,  Loved,  Loved. 

Passive,    Am  loved.    Being  loved,     Was  loved,   Been  loved. 
27a.  A  si/nojmis  of  a  verb  consists  of  the  first  person 
singular  of  each  tense  in  the  finite  moods,  and  the  forms  of 
the  several  tenses  of  the  infinitive  and  participial  moods. 

The  Vei'b  TO  BE, 

273.  The  attributive   irregular  verb  To  Be  is 
inflected  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  as  follows : 

Principal  Parts, 

present,  &m.  Present  Part,  being.     Past,  was.  Past  Part.,  heQn. 

Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
Plural. 

1.  We  are. 

2.  You  are. 

3.  They  are. 

PRESENT-PERFECT  TENSE. 

8gn,hav€. 

1.  We  liave  been. 

2.  You  have  been. 

3.  They  have  been. 

PAST  TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am. 

2.  Thou  art. 

3.  He  is; 


1.  I  have  been. 

2.  Thou  hast  been. 

3.  He  has  betm. 

1.  T  was. 

2.  Thou  wast. 

3.  He  1  .t.i. 


1    wr^  ^ . 

2.  You  were. 

3.  They  were. 


-ym    T^ww Kwii 
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Singular, 

1.  1  had  been. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been. 

3.  He  had  been. 


%  \ 


PAST-PERFECT  TENSE. 
Sign,  had. 

Plural. 

1.  We  had  been. 

2.  You  had  been. 

3.  They  had  been 

FUTURE  TENSE. 
Signs,  shall^  ?"i7Z.— Inflect  with  each. 

1.  I  shall  be.  1.  We  shall  be. 

2.  Thou  Shalt  be.  2.  You  shall  be. 

3.  He  shall  bo.  3.  They  shall  be. 

FUTURE-PERFECT  TENSE. 
Signs,  shall  have,  will  /mw.— Inflect  with  fetich. 

1.  I  shall  have  been.  1.  We  shall  have  been. 

2.  Thou  Shalt  have  been.  2.  You  shall  have  been. 

3.  He  shall  have  been.  3.  They  shall  have  been. 

Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
Signs,  may,  can,  must— Inject  with  each. 
'       Singular.  Plural. 

1.  1  may  h\  j.  We  may  be. 

2.  Thou  mayst  be.  2.  You  may  be. 

3.  He  may  be.  3.  They  may  be. 

PRESENT-PERFECT  TENSE. 
Signs,  may  have,  can  have,  or  must  have.— Inject  with  eack 

1.  I  may  have  been.  1.  We  may  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  been.        2.  You  may  have  been. 

3.  He  may  have  been.  3.  They  may  have  been. 

PAST  TENSE. 
Signs,  might,  could,  woiUd,  shoidd.—lntlect  with  each. 
1.  I  might  be.  i.  We  might  be. 

.  iuuu  niijyniei;  w6.  2.  You  might  be., 

k    "t.  might  bo.  3.  They  might  be. 


/ 
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PAST-PERFECT  TENSE. 

Signs,  might  have,  could  have,  would  have,  should  /jarc— Inflect 

with  each. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have  been.  1.  We  might  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  been.     3.  You  might  have  been. 

3.  He  might  have  been.  3.  They  might  have  been. 


Singular. 

1.  ijTIbe. 

2.  if  thou  be. 

3.  i/hebe. 


Subjunctive  Mood.* 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
Plural. 

1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  you  beo 

3.  If  they  be. 


PAST  TENSE. 
tifl  were.  l.Ifwe  were. 

«.  If  thou  were  or  wert.  ?.  7/  you  were. 

$.  If  he  were.  '     3.  If  they  were. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

2.  Be,  or  be  thou. 


Plural. 

2.  Be,  or  be  ye  or  you. 


Infinitive  Mood. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 
To  be 


PERFECT  TENSE. 
To  have  been. 


Participial  Mood,  /"or  participles.) 

Frbsmnt,  Being.        m\\st,  Been.         Perfect,  Havin<r  bcM^n. 

*  Both  the  indi<>atlve  aud  the  potential  mood  are  used  in  dependent 
.jiausos  to  express  oontingeney,  with  a  conjunction  prefixjed  ;  thus,  If  I  am 
Jflhave  been,  Jflxoaa,  Iflhad  been,,  Ifjthall  or  will  he,  If  I  shall  have 
heen,  If  I  may  be,  etc. 
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EXERCISES. 


n.  Let  the  pupil  tell  the  tense,  mood,  person,  and  nnmber  ot 

the  following  words-parts  of  the  verb  to  be ;  thus,  "  Am."  present,  indica- 
tive, first  person,  singular. 

^  2.  Let  him  parse  the  same  words ;  thus,  "  Am  "  is  a  verb,  attributive, 
irregular;  am,xoa«Men ;  in  the  present,  indicative, first  person,  singular.] 

Am,  is,  art,  wast,  I  was,  they  were,  we  are,  hast  been,  has 
been,  we  have  been,  hadst  been,  we  had  been,  you  have 
been,  she  has  been,  we  were,  they  had  been. 

I  shall  be,  shalt  be,  we  will  be,  thou  wilt  be,  they  shall  be, 
It  will  be,  thou  wilt  have  been,  we  have  been,  they  will  have 
been,  we  shall  have  been,  am,  it  is. 

I  can  be,  mayst  be,  canst  bo,  she  may  be,  you  may  be,  he 
must  be,  they  should  be,  mightst  be,  he  would  bo,  it  could  be, 
wouldst  be,  you  could  be,  he  may  have  been,  wast. 

We  may  have  been,  mayst  have  been,  they  may  have  been, 
I  might  have  been,  you  should  have  been,  wouldst  have 
been ;  (if)  thou  be,  we  be,  he  be,  thou  wert,  we  v/ere. 

Be  thou,  be,  to  be,  being,  to  have  been,  if  I  be,  be  ye,  been 
having  been,  if  we  be,  if  they  be,  to  be.  ' 

„P'  ■'•",*^®  following  sentences,  parse  the  words  in  order;  thua. 
«.  •  ,?^<  IS  a  noun,  neuter,  the  nominative  singular,  because  the  subject  of 
t*.  h  IS  a  verb  attributive  irregular;  am,  being,  was,  been;  in  the 
present,  indicative,  third  person,  singular.  "  White"  is  an  adjective, 
qualifies  amw  ;  compared,  white,  whiter,  lohitest.] 

Snow  is  white;  he  was  a  good  man ;  we  have  been  younger; 
^hv  i-s  been  happy;  it  had  been  late;  we  are  old;  you  will 
hi  s!  it  will  be  time ;  if  they  be  thine ;  be  cautious ;  be 
I  "Odful  youth;  we  may  he  rich. 


LESSON  24.— The  Verb  TO  LOVE. 
874.  The  regular  verb  To  rove,  in  the  common 


form,  i 
follows : 


IS  inflected  through  ail  its  ioirddB  and  tenses,  m 
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Principal  Parts, 

Present, \ovQ.  Pres.  Part, loy'm^.  Pas<,  loved.  Pas«  Pa W.,  loved. 

Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE.* 
Sivgxilut.  Plural 

1.  Ilovo.  1.  v^elo^a. 

2.  Thou  lo vest."  2.  You  lova 
8.  He  loves  {or  lovotlO-  3.  They  love. 

PRESENT-PERFECT  TENSE. 
Sign,  have. 

1.  I  have  loved.  1.  We  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  loved.  2.  You  have  loved. 

3.  He  has  or  1  ;v(}i  loved.  3.  They  have  loved. 


1.  I  loveJ. 

2.  Thou  losoilst 
8.  He  loved. 


1.  I  had  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved. 

3.  He  had  loved. 


PAST  TENSE., 

2.  We  loved. 

2.  You  loved. 

3.  They  loved. 

PAST-PERFECT  TENSE. 
Sign,  had. 

1.  We  had  loved. 

2.  You  had  loved. 

3.  They  had  lovod 


*  PRESENT  TBN8K,  {Emphatic  form.) 

1.  I  do  love.  1.  We  do  love. 

2.  Thou  dost  love.  2.  /ou  do  love. 

3.  He  does  or  doth  love.  8.  f  hey  do  love. 


tPASTTENSB.    (Emphatic form .) 

1.  T  did  love  - 

2.  Thou  didst  love. 


8.  He  did  love. 


1    Wr.  AlA  i«— . 

SB        TT   V    'i^^'^    1\JVV* 

2.  You  did  love. 

3.  They  did  love. 
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FUTURE  TENSE. 
Signs,  sfuill,  mV/.— Inflect  with  each. 

1.  I  shall  J(,vo.  1.  We  shall  love. 

2.  Thou  Shalt  love.  2.  You  shall  lova 

3.  He  shall  love.  3.  They  shall  love. 

FUTURE-PERFECT  TENSE. 
Signs,  shall  have,  will  Aar/'.— Inflect  with  each. 

1.  I  shall  have  lovcl.  {.  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  2^°"^«  f  Jt  have  loved.        2.  You  shall  have  loved. 
S,  He  shall  have  loved.  3.  They  shall  have  loved. 

Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
Signs,  may,  can,  viust— Inflect  with  each 

1.  I  may  love.  1.  We  may  love. 

2.  Thou  mayst  love.  2.  You  may  love. 

3.  He  may  lova  3.  They  may  iove. 

PRESENT-PERFECT  TENSE. 
Signs,  may  have,  can  have,*  must  have.-Jnfiect  with  eacli. 

1.  I  may  have  loved.  1.  We  may  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  loved.       2.  You  may  have  loved. 

3.  He  may  have  loved.  3.  They  may  have  loved. 

PAr.T  TENSE. 
Signs,  might,  covia,  wout'd,  should.— Infiect  with  each. 

1.  I  might  lova  1.  We  might  lova 

2.  Thou  mightst  lo  :a  2.  You  might  lova 

3.  He  might  lova  3.  They  might  lova 

PAST-PERFECT  TENSE. 
Signs,  might  have,  cnuld  nave,  would  have,  should  have.-InQect 

with  each. 

1.  I  might  have  loved.  1.  We  might  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  loved.    2.  You  might  have  loved. 

3.  He  might  have  loved.  3.  They  might  have  loved. 


' 


'  Cun  have  is  not  utiod  in  affirmative  sentenoea. 
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Sinffular, 

1.  If  I  lovo. 

2.  If  thou  lovQ 

3.  IfhQ  love. 


Subjunctive  Mood.* 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
Plural- 

1.  If  we  love. 

2.  If  you  love. 

3.  If  they  love. 


Imperative  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Common  form.  2.  Love,  or  love  thou.  2.  Love,  or  love  ye  or  you. 
Emphatic  form.  2.  Do  thou  love.  2-  Do  ye  or  you  love. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

t^RBSBNT,  To  love.  Pbrfbtt,  To  have  lovod. 

Participial  Mood,  (or  participes.) 

I*RBBBNT,  Lovlnp.       Past,  T<ovc(L       Pbefhct,  Having  loved. 

Parsing. 
275,  A  verb  is  parsed  by  stating  its  kind  (i.  e., 

whether  transitive,  intransitive,  or  attributive)  ;  its 
form,  (whether  regular  or  irregular) ;  conjugating 
iU  and  telling  in  what  tense,  mood,  voice,  num- 
ber and  person,  it  is  found ;  also  its  subject ;  thus, 

"He  loves  us,**  Loves  is  a  verb,  transitive,  regular;  love, 
loving,  loved,  loved;  found  in  the  present,  indicative,  active; 
third  person,  singular ;  and  affirms  of  its  subject,  he. 

N.B.— It  is  important  in  parsing  to  state  every  thing  belonging  to  a 
yyord  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  always  in  the  aame  order. 

*The  present  siabjaiicliive  or  elliptical  form,  is  used  when  both  con- 
tingency and  futurity  are  implied;  the  Indicative  is  used  when  con- 
tingency only,  and  not  futurity  is  implied .  In  parsing,  the  latter  may  be 
called  the  "  indicative  used  subjunctively,"  being  the  indicative  mood  in 
form,  and  rendered  subjunctive  only  by  the  conjunction  prefixed.  This  is 
true  also  of  the  other  tenses  in  this  mood. 

^  The  empliatic  forms  of  the  present  subjunctive  are,  If  2  do  love,  if 
ilon  do  love,  if  he  da  tove,  etc. ;  of  the  past,  Jfldid  love,  if  thou  didat  love, 
etc. ,  M  in  the  indicative. 
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Niiino  the  i.artioi,.Io8.  *'  ^''"  "*""  "'^  ^''^  i««auitiv«? 

^  vorn,  nuis,     Ilo /o,v*.    proHonf.  i„,li„a(ivo.  aoMvo. 

-  (Jo  over  it  miUumui  tHI  tho  porNoii  ati.i  ■■i.mb<>r-  th,.-  / 

v.r:z:^r;^i:zi:;t:^rrr^^  ;• 

"Hl.cat.ivo.aotiv«.thinlj.«r...n,Hi„g„l,tr."]  *  '"'"'*  """"""^ 

(N.n.— Tho  ;>rf>m)im  is  no  partof  tho  vf«rh  !,..♦  i.-.i.    ,      i 
and  numb..r ;  and  tho  auxili  .rin,  /  \  "'  '"  "'"'^  '^"^  l'""''^"" 

«Iway«  with   I'o    0  t    '     17  """"^  T  '"'l'  '"^''''  «"P»rntoly.  l>ut 

the  pa.t-pern.ot  ^Luiii'^/  :r;  :^^;r  /riiiii^^t;?  r " 

/<W,  tho  prosont-porfeot,  imlioativo.  aotivo.  '       '  '  """' 

*•*  This  Kxoroiso  should  bo  ronoatml  fill  *i.«  .       i 

He  loves,  thoy  love,  I  have  loved,  yon  will  I„vo   thou 
to.olu«t,    .ey  will  loarn,  ho  has  written,  f  h„,l  ,W^J^Z 

Bt»au„l  they  d.d  st,„ly._Wril«  thou,  oomo  yo.— T„  l,m,  to 

&iZ  m  dn"f  ?""";."""' "'' """"» *''--'"'"*'^'  "■"  "~ 

ourns,  the  sim  did  shiiio,  the  moon  ha.s  ohanKwI. 

prijoitiaSl'or^/li'o.""  """""  ""'•  ">'»■'>-,  and  say  thu,,  To  lo^, 
panifefaS!"'  """■"  °"'^  "">  '°'"°  ""-l  v"''"  ■•  thus.  <»-.n»  ;  pr««t 
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Hx;,r2o."'"''  '""""• " '■  """•■  """»"•  ""■'  ""■">-" "  II."  ..roo..li„, 

l.v<«„nH. iMMmn  l„v„  pluy Tl,.,  ,lo^,  kill.ul  ,„y  mhl.it 

rami '""n  ■,"-"""''•'""""  "'■'"'—'  '-""'-Ki 
grammar        f„|H  nmy  wr.to  l„tt„r«. Y,.„r  Hi„tar   can 

•  ««.— -Uo  wo„M    ,k„  t.,  hoar  aH..„K._-(iiv„  ,l,„t  book  to 
—-(Inl, Iron  Hhoul.l  oI«,y  thoir  ,,ar,,ntH;   tl„,y  „|,o„,,,    „vo 

•'o''"  w'll  "'ond  my  pon;    I  will   thank  him. Y„„ 

would  obhKO  n.e  by  aHsintinK  mo  to  loam  IImk  lo«son. Toll 

IZwoc:        t  -r  ~,S„ow  i„  White.— Tho  ^ 
laBtos  swoot. Wasi.mKton  was  a  wIho  and  juBt  man 

"And  ho  oponod  his  mouth,  and  taught  thom   „avinLr 
BIosBod  ar„  tho  fKK.r  i„  „„int.-  for  thoim  L  tl  .  k^n'^ZTf 

tho eartl. Jilo«Hcd  arc  thoy  which  do  hunger  and  thimt 

after  r.gl,teou8uo,K  :  for  they  shall  bo  llllod." 

EXKRCISM  in. 

I.  THE  NOMINATIVK  CASE. 

a7«.  A  verb  in  tho  active  voice  tell,  wliat  some  nerson 

or  tlung  does.  That  person  or  thin,  then  is  its  ««6°  0^ 

m  the  andicative,  potential,  subjunctive,  and  imperaUvo 
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moods,  is  always  in  tlie  nominative  case;  thus,  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  procodinj?  Kxerciso,  the  word  '"loves,"  tells 
vhat  " /tc "  does ;  he,  therefore,  is  its  subject,  and  is  in  the 
nominative  case. 

[Point  out  the  vorb  in  each  sentence  of  the  preoedinj?  Exercise;  tell 
what  word  is  its  Hubject,  and  why  ?    What  case  la  the  aubject  in  ?J 

2.  THE  ORJECTIVE  CASE.  H 

•  277.  A  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice  tells  what  its 
subject  does  to  some  person  or  thing.  That  person  or  thing 
is  the  ohjf'ct  of  the  verb,  and  is  in  the  objective  case.  Thus, 
in  the  above  sentence,  "  He  loves  us,"  loves  is  a  transitive 
verb,  and  tolls  what  its  subject,  he,  does  to  us.  Us,  then,  is  its 
object,  and  is  in  the  objective  case. 

The  subject  is  usually  before  the  verb ;  the  objectivi 
case  generally  follows  it. 

EXERCISE  n 
Parsing. 

[Go  over  the  preceding  Exercise,  and  parse  each  wora  m  oraer  ,-^ 
the  noutis  as  directed,  (88) ;  the  articl  a  as  directed,  (101) ;  Uie  fvlj'ctivat 
as  directed,  (126);  the  pronoum  as  directed,  (147);  and  the  verbt  a^. 
directed,  (275.)] 

LESSON  25.— Negative  P#nn. 

278.  The  verb  is  made  to  deny  by  placing  the  word  not 
after  the  simple  form;  as,  "Thou  lovestnof;"  and  between 
the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  in  the  compound  form ;  as,  "  I  do 
not  love."  When  two  auxiliaries  are  used,  not  is  placed 
between  them ;  as,  "  I  woiUd  not  have  loved. 

/  27#.  In  the  infinitive  and  participles,  the  negative 
is  put  first ;  sls,  Not  to  love ;  not  loving. 

28#i  The  simple  form  is  seldom  used  with  the  negative. 
In  the  present  and  the  past  tense,  the  compound  or  em- 
phatic  fortn  is  more  common.  The  following  synopsis 
Will  show  the  manner  of  using  the  negative. 


INTERROGATIVE   FORM.  66 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Prbbbnt.      1. 1  do  not  love.       2.  Thou  dost  not  love,  etc. 
I»itBe.  Phrf.  1. 1  have  not  loved.  2.  Thou  hast  not  loved,  etc. 


Past 
Past 


1. 1  did  not  love.        2.  Thou  didst  not  love.  etc. 


Pbrf.    1.  I  had  not  loved.    2.  Thou  hadsf.  not  loved,  etc. 
Future.       1.  I  will  not  love.      2.  Thou  wilt  not  love,  etc. 
FuT.  Pbrf.    1. 1  shall  not  have  2.  Thou  s halt  not  have  loved, 
loved.  etc. 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 
Prbbent.       1.  T  can  not  love.       2.  Thou  canst  not  love,  etc. 
I*HBH.  I'EKF.  1.  1  may  not  have  2.  Thou    mayst    not    have 

Irtvod.  loved,  etc. 

I*AST.  1.  I  might  not  love.  2.  Thou  mightst  not  love,  etc. 

Past  Pbrf.   M  might  not  have  2.  Thou  mightst   not   have 

loved.  loved,  etc. 

SIBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present.      1 .  ijr  I  do  not  love.    2.  If  thou  do  not  love,  etc. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Bing.  2.  Lovo  not,  or  do  not  thou  mw,  2.  Love  not,  or  do  not  ye 
love.  love. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present.  Not  to  love.  Pbrf.  Not  to  have  loved. 

PARTICIPIAL  MOOD. 

Present.  Not  loving.  (Past.  Not  loved.) 

Pert.  Not  having  loved. 

LESSON  26.— Interrogative  Form. 

281.  The  verb  is  made  to  ash  a  question  by  placing 
the  subject  after  the  simple  form ;  as,  Lovest  thou  ?  and 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  in  the  compound  forms  • 
__._?.  .  ..-r-,-:  TT aiuntiiciu  ciiu  iwo  aMxiijaries  tiie  subject 
is  placed  between  them;  as.  «h?»^l  I  have  loved? 


I 


66 


INTERROGATIVE    FORM. 


282.  The  subjunctive,  imperative,  and  infinitive 

moods,  and  the  participles,  can  not  have  the  interrogative 
forms. 

28;*.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  is  seldom  used  inter- 
rogatively. The  following  synopsis  will  show  how  the  verb 
is  put  into  the  interrogative  form. 


Present. 
Prbs.  Perp. 
Past. 

Past  Perf. 
Future. 
Fur.  Perf. 


1.  Do  I  love? 
1.  Have  I  loved  ? 
1.  Did  I  love? 
1.  Had  I  loved? 
1.  Shall  I  love  ? 
1.  Shall    I    have 
loved  ? 


2.  Dost  thou  love  ?  etc. 
2.  Hast  thou  loved  ?  etc. 
2.  Didst  thou  love  ?  etc. 
2.  Hadst  thou  loved?  etc. 
2.  Wilt  thou  love  ?  etc. 
2.  Wilt    thou    have   loved  ? 
etc. 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 
1.  May  I  love  ?  2.  Canst  thou  love  ?  etc. 

2.  Canst  thou  have  loved  ? 

etc. 
2.  Couldst  thou  love  ?  etc. 
2.  Couldst  thou  have  loved? 
etc. 


Present. 

Prbs.  Perf.  1.  May    I    have 

loved  ? 
Past.  1.  Might  I  love? 

Past  Perf.   1.  Might  I  have 

loved? 


284.  Obs.  Interrogative  sentences  are  made  negative 
by  placing  the  negative  either  before  or  after  the  nominative ; 
as.  Do  I  not  love ?    Do  not  I  love? 

QUESTIONS.— How  is  a  verb  made  negative  ?  Where  is  the  r^ffntive 
placed  ii  the  simple  form?  Where,  in  the  compound  form?  Where, 
when  there  are  two  auxiliaries  ?  Where,  in  the  infinitive  and  participles  ? 
Say  the  indicative  present  in  the  negative  form  throughout ;— the  other 
tenses.  How  is  the  verb  made  interrogative?  Where  is  the  nominative 
placed  m  the  simple  form?  Where,  in  the  compound  form?  Where, 
when  there  are  two  auxiliaries  ?  What  parts  of  the  verb  can  not  be  used 
interrogatively  ?  Say  the  indicative  present  throughout,  interrogatively  ? 
Say  the  other  tenses , 

EXERCISES,^ 
[1.  Put  the  verb,  in  the  following  sentences,  into  the  negative  form. 

2.  Put  the  verb,  in  the  following  sentences,  into  the  interrog'ativo 
form  and  write  out  the  exercise. 

3.  Distinguish  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  parse  them,  as  in  the 
preceding  Exorcise,  IV.  (277.)  1 


PBOOJIESSIVE   FORM. 


*■ 


en 


I  love  you  —You  loved  me James  studies  grammar 

-— -i our  father  has  come.— He  will  go  soon.- The  Tin 

foundered  at  sea.— John  would  eat  apples App  os  ,-  U 

grow  on  th>s  tree.— The  horse  will  run  a  race.— The  fox 
Imd  caught  the  goose.— Babbits  eat  clover.— Study  /o" 
S  "T   <liffl™'t-— Labor   promotes   heaUh.^l 

Wealth  makes  he  man. Poverty  .scatters  friends. The 

Ships  sail.—- Ihe  sun  has  set The  moon  rose. The 

stars  will  shine. 

J^B.-Lut  the  pupil,  wrtte  similar  e«rciscs  for  them.,elve8,  and  par,, 

LESSON  27.— Progressive  Form. 

Active  Voica 

•  T^.'J!"'  '''•"S"-««**ve  form  of  the  verb  is 
mflected  by  prefixing  the  verb  to  be,  through  all  it« 
moods  and  tenses,  to  the  present  participle;  thus 

iRffi.  Pbef.  1. 1  have  been  writ-  2.  Thou  hast  been  writing 


ing. 


etc. 


Past.  l.  i  was  writing.  2.  Thou  wast  writing  P^tc 

PastP^kp.   1.1  had  been  writ-  2.  Thou  hadst   been  writ- 

V.  .      r    '''^*  i"g»  etc. 

FUTUEE.        1. 1  shall  be  writing.  2.  Thou  shalt   be  writing, 

,-,      _,  etc. 

tuT.  Peek.    1. 1  shall  or  will  have  2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  have 
been  writing.  been  writing,  etc. 

Iln  tli,s  manner  go  through  the  other  moods  and  tenses.] 
386.  Norn  Verbs,  which  in  the  common  form  imply 

than,  "I  Z.''"'""''    '     ^"""^'^  "°"'"  '"^^^  ""«""^  -re 

BXERCISES. 
JChange  the  following  verbs  from  the  simple  into  the  Progres 


^35  V  v5 


6S 


PASSIVE   VOICE. 


i  : 


I 


I 


He  writes,  thej^  read,  thou  teachest,  we  have  learned,  he 
had  written,  they  go,  you  will  build,  I  ran,  John  has  done  it, 
we  taught,  he  stai.ds,  he  stood,  they  will  stand,  they  may 
read,  we  can  sew,  you  should  study,  we  might  have  read. 
[Change  the  following,  from  the  progressive  into  the  simple  form:] 
We  are  writing,  they  were  singing,  they  have  been  riding, 
we  might  be  walking,  I  may  have  been  sleeping,  they  are 
coming,  thou  art  teaching,  they  have  been  eating,  he  has 
been  moving,  we  have  been  defending,  they  had  been  run- 
ning. 

[3.  Parse  the  above  verbs  in  the  progressive  form ;  thus,  "  We  are 
loritingr'  "arc  ic r it ing,"  is  a  verb,  trans.,  irreg. ;  u-ritc,  tvriting,  wrote, 
xcntten;  (286)  m  the  present,  indicative,  active,  first  person,  plural,  pro- 
gressive form.] 

LESSON  28.— Passive  Voice. 

^  287.  The  PassiTe  Voice  is  inflected  by  adding 
the  past  participle  passive  to  the  auxiliary  verb 
to  be,  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses ;  thus, 


Present, 

Am  loved. 


Present  Part. 

Being  loved. 


Past. 

Was  loved. 


Past  Part. 

Loved.* 


Singular. 

1.  I  am  loved. 

2.  Thou  art  loved, 
o.  He  is  loved. 


Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT   TENSE. 
Pltiral. 

1.  We  are  loved. 

2.  You  are  loved. 

3.  They  are  loved. 


PRESENT-PERFECT    TENSE. 

Sign,  have. 

1.  I  have  been  loved.  1.  We  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved.  2.  You  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  has  been  loved.  3.  They  have  been  loved. 

♦The  past  imrticiple  is  used  b.v  itself  in  a  passive  sense  without  an 
auxiliary.    [See  Appendix  II.] 


t 


Stngular. 

1.  I  was  loved. 

2.  Thou  wast  loved. 

3.  He  was  loved. 


PASSIVE  VOICE. 

PAST   TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  We  were  loved. 

2.  You  were  loved. 

3.  They  were  loved. 


m 


PAST-PERFECT   TENSE. 

Sign,  had. 

1.  ^?^;^  been  loved  i.  We  had  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  loved.        2.  You  had  been  loved. 
S,  He  had  been  loved.  3.  They  had  been  loved. 

FUTURE    TENSE. 

1    TV.,,    ^'^''^'  '^""^^^  ^'^^--Infiect  with  each. 
2*  Thnn    )    1  rf      .  ^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ved. 

3  ^Z^f^  ?  ^T^'  ^'  Y^"  «h^"  be  loved. 

3.  He  sha.a  be  loved.  3.  They  shall  be  loved. 

FUTURE-PERFECT   TENSE. 

1   T   V,  f/f" '  '^f^  ^''''''  "^^^  ^^^'^— Inflect  with  each. 

1. 1  shall  have  been  loved.       1.  We  shall  have  been  loved 

2.  Thou  Shalt  have  been  loved.  2.  You  shall  have  been  loved 

3.  He  shall  have  been  loved.    3.  They  shall  have  been  loved. 


Potential  Mood. 


PRESENT   TENSE. 

Signs,  way,  can,  mMsi.-.Inflect  With  each. 

Singular.  p^  "* 

1.  I  may  be  loved  i.  vfe  "^"^y  ^e  loved. 

2.  Thou  may.  be  loved.  2.  You  may  be  loved. 

3.  He  may  be  loved.  3.  They  may  be  Ipved. 

PRESENT-PERFECT   TENSE. 
Signs,  may  have,  can  have,  must  have.-Inflect  with  each 

2  Th^  ^r  ''''■'^''-        '■  ^o  -"^y  have  been  loved 

2.  Tlj^u^mayst   have   been    2.  You  may  have  been  W. 

3.  He  may  have  been  loved.    3.  They  may  have  been  loved. 


I 


H      til 


•70 


PASSIVE   VOICE. 


PAST   TENSE. 


Signs,  might,  could,  ivould,  should. — Inflect  with  each. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  1  might  be  loved.  1.  We  might  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst  be  loved.        2.  You  might  be  loved. 

3.  He  might  be  loved.  3.  They  might  be  loved. 

PAST-PERB'EOT    TENSE. 
Signs,  might  have,  could  have,  would  have,  should  /iav<?.— Inflect 

with  each. 
1. 1  might  have  been  loved.      1.  We  might  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou   mightst   have  been  2.  You  might  have  been  loved 

loved. 

3.  He  might  have  been  loved.  3.  They  might  have  bee»^  loved. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  i/"  I  be  loved. 

2.  If  thou  be  loved. 

3.  If  he  be  loved. 


PRESENT    TENSE. 

Plural. 

l.Ifwe  be  loved. 

2.  If  you  be  loved. 

3.  If  they  be  loved. 


PAST   TENSE.* 

l.Ifl  were  lOved.  1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  were  or  wert  loved.  2.  If  you  were  loved. 

3.  If  he  were  loved.  3.  If  they  were  loved. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

2.  Be  thou  loved. 


Plural. 

2   Be  ye  or  you  loved. 


Infinitive  Mood. 

Present.  To  be  loved.  Pcrf  To  have  ooen  loved. 


*  All  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  potential  are  used  in  con- 
ditional clauses  with  a  conjunction  prefixed,  to  express  present  contin- 
gency :  thus,  //■  /  am  loved,  If  I  have  been  loved,  If  I  was  loved.  If  I  hail 
been  loved.  If  I  ahall  or  will  be  loved,  If  I  shall  have  been  loved,  If  I  may  b» 
loved,  etc. 


4 


A 


-. 
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PASSIVE   VOICE.  ^l 

Participial  Mood. 

PfeBB£5>TT.  Being  loved.  p^^.  Loved. 

.EXERCISE  I. 

ON    THE   PASSIVE    VOICE, 
n.  Tell  the  ten^e,  mood,pereon,  and  number  of  the  following  words  in  thu 
passive  voice  ;-change  them  into  the  active  form 
^2^  Go  over  the  exercise  again,  and  parse\ach  word  in  order;  thus 
They,    IS  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  ma/culine  (or  feminine)  in  th^ 
nommative  plural,  the  subject  of  are  loved :  "  are  loved,"  is  a  verb  transi 

S'ect  -'Z"""^-^",''^*"^^'  ^--'^hird  person,  plural,  becai:^ 
suDject,    they,"  is  third  person,  plural.] 

They  are  loved;   we  were  loved;   thou  art  loved;   it  is 

oved;  she  was  loved;  he  has  been  loved;  you  have  been 

loved ;  I  have  been  loved ;  thou  liadst  been  loved ;  we  shall 

be  loved;  thou  wilt  be  loved;  they  will  be  loved ;  I  shall 

Have  been  loved ;  you  will  have  been  loved. 

He  can  be  loved ;  thou  mayst  be  loved ;  she  must  be 
loved ;  they  might  be  loved ;  ye  would  be  loved ;  they  should 
toe  loved ;  I  could  be  loved ;  thou  mayst  have  been  loved  •  it 
toay  have  been  loved;  you  might  have  been  loved;  if  I 
beloved;  ifthouwertlo"od;  though  we  be  loved ;  though 
they  be  loved  Be  thou  loved ;  be  ye  loved;  you  be  loved. 
10  be  loved ;  loved ;  having  been  loved ;  to  have  been  loved  • 
bemg  loved.  * 

^^^.  Chang  3  the  preceding,  from  the  passive  to  the  aetKe  progressiva 

EXERCISE  II, 
Noun,  Article,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb. 

no,L^"  *^^  following  Exercise,  tell  which  words  are  articles-which  are 

landX        ."'T^''^  T  -^«°ti-es-and  why  .-which  are  pronouns 
—and  why ;— which  are  verbs— and  why.  """uuo 

2.  Point  out  the  verbs:  VU  whether  transitive  or  intransitive -and 
why  ;-activo  or  passiv-   -ar.  d  .vhy.  ^niransuive  ,-and 

cL^irZrt^'  ^''- ""  i'^  '^*  *^'  "'"°''  ^°^  *«"  whether  proper  or 
common~and  why;-si.,mar  or  plural-and  whyj-their  gender~and 

He  has  learned  his  lesson.--!  loved  him  because  he  w«^ 
-A  gooa  man  will  forgive  those  Fho  may  have  in- 


£Ood. 


n 


IRREQULAR   VERBS. 


jured  him. Love  your  enemies ;  do  good  to  them  tnat  nat© 

you. Remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth. 

We  are  commanded  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

That  book  was  printed  in  New  York. The  winter  has 

been  cold,   but  the   ground  was  covered   with  snow. 

Columbus  discovered  America. America  was  discovered 

by  Columbus. 1  have  been  studying  grammar. It  is 

never  too  late  to  learn  that  which  is  jrood  and  useful. 

Peter  Parley  has  written  some  pleasing  books. Good  boys 

love  reading. Study  to  understand  wliat  you  read, A 

wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father,  but  a  foolish  son  is  heaviness 
to  his  mother. 

[4.  Go  over  the  preceding  Exercise,  and  parse  tach  word  in  order,  a. 
heretofore  directed.] 

*»*  It  will  now  bo  important  to  review  thoroughly  and  repeatedhr 
from  Lesson  2;?,  particularly  Lessons  23,  26,  and  28,  with  the  Exercise* 
under  them.  This  will  re<i[uiro  several  recitations.  And  while  that  i« 
going  on,  the  pupil  may  also  go  forward  witii  Lesson  29,  conjugating  frort» 
memory  the  Irregular  verbs,  in  such  portions  daily  as  the  teachw 
may  direct. 

[5.  Write  Ahort  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  one  of  th» 
following  irregular  verbs.    Use  all  of  the  forms  here  given.] 


^ 


LESSON  29.— Irregular  Verbs. 

888.  Irregular  Verbs  are  those  that  do  not. 
form  i\\Q\v  past  tense  awd  past  participle  by  adding  ed 
to  the  present ;  as,  Am,  was,  been. 

280.  They  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
classes : 

1.  Those  which  have  only  one  form  for  the  three  parts 
given ;  viz. : 

Pre(ient.  Past.  Paat  ParticipU. 

Bet  bet  r  *  bet  r 

Burst  burst  burst 


*  Those  TBtbs  that  are  also  conjugated  regularly  arc  marked  with  an 
When  twoforn*»  are  given,  the  first  ia  moat  uaed. 


IS 


IRREGULAR  VERBS, 
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^ 


Preamt. 

Cast 

Cost 

Cut 

Hit 

Hurt 

Knit 

Let 

l\it 
Quit 
^Kap 
iiead 
Rid 
-Set  be» 
Shed 
Siired 
Bhtit 
Slit 
Spit 
t^plit 

Spread  be- 
Sweat 
Thrust 
Wet 
Whet 


Past. 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit  p 

let 

put 

quit  r 
r  rapt 

read 

rid 

set  66- 
shed 
shred 
shut 
slit 

spit  (spat, 
split 

spread  be- 
T  sweat 
thrust 
r  wet 
r  whet 


Pa»t  Participle. 

cast 
cost 
cut 
hit 
hurt 
knitr 
let 
put 
quit  r 
r  rapt 
read 
rid 

set  be" 
shed 
shred 
shut 

slit,  sUtted 
obsolete)    spit 
split 

spread  6e- 
r  sweat 
thrust 
r  wet 
r  whet 


2.  Those  that  have  two  forms  for  the  parts  given ;  viz.: 


Present. 

Abide 
Beat 
Bend 
Bereave 

— Besoeol 

-JBIess 
Bind  M?i- 
Bkied 


Past. 

abode 

beat 

bentr 
r  bereft 

besought 
r  betid 
r  blest 

bound  wn- 

bled 


Past  Participle, 

abode 

beaten,  beat 

bent  r 
r  bereft 

besought 
r  betid 
r  biest 

bound  wn- 

bled 


m  ' 


U 

Preaent. 

Breed 

Bring 
/liuild  re' 
l3urn 
Buy 
Catch 
Cling 
Come  he- 
Creep 
Deal 
Dig 

T)roam 

Dress 

Dwell 

Feed 

Feel 

Fight 

Find 

i.  lOO 

Fling 
.Gild 

\Gird  hc'  eu" 
Grind 
Hang 
Have 
Hear 

Hold  he-  with" 
Keep 
Kneel 
Lay  fig- 
Lead  mis- 
Lean 

Leap         ~ 
Learn 
Leave 
Lend 


IRREQULAR   VERBS. 


tatt. 

bred 

brought 
built  re-  T 
T  burnt 
bought 
caught  r 
clung 
came  &e- 
crept 
dealt  r 
dugr 
*•  dreamt 
r  drest 
dwelt  r 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
rgilt 

r  girt  be*  en- 
ground 
hung 
had 
heard 

held  he-  vnth* 
kept 
r  knelt 
laid  be' 
led  mis' 
r  leant 
r  leapt 
r  learnt 
left 
lent 


Pcut  ParticijtU, 

bred 

brought 

built  re-  r 
t*  burnt 

bought 

caught  r 

clung 

come  be' 

crept 

dealt  r 

dug  r 
T  dreamt 
T  drest 
dwelt  r 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
rgilt 

r  girt  he-  en- 
ground 
hung 
had 
heard 

held,holden  bc^mitv 

kept 

knelt  r 

laid  6e- 

led  mia- 
r  leant 
r  leapt 
r  learnt 

left 

Innf 


J 


1 


^:%^ 
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t 


/Vwent 

Paat. 

Lie 

lied 

Light 

rlit 

Lose 

lost 

Make 

made 

Meau 

meant 

Meet 

met 

Pass 

'/•  past 

Pay  re* 

paid  re' 

Pen,  io  enclose 

r  pent 

Rend 

rent 

Ride 

rode 

Run 

ran 

Say 

said 

Seek 

Bought 

«ell 

sold 

fiend 

sent 

Bhine 

shone  r 

Shoe 

shod 

Khoot 

shot 

Sit 

sat 

Sleep 

slept 

Sling 

slung 

Slink 

slunk 

Smell 

smelt 

Speed 

sped 

Spell 

spelt 

Spend  mig* 

spent  mis- 

Spill 

r  spilt 

Spoil 

spoilt  r 

Stand  luith-  eu*. 

stood  with 

Stave 

r  stove 

Stay 

r  staid 

Stick 

stuck 

Sting 

stung 

Strike 

struck 

String 

strung 

Past  Paritciph, 

lied 
r-lit 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
r  past 

paid  re- 
r  pent 
rent 

rode,  ridden 
run 
said 
sought 
sold 
sent 
shone  r 
shod 
shot 

sat  (sitten,  obsolete) 
slept 
slung 
slunk 
•  smelt 
sped 
' '  spelt 

spent  mis* 
r  spilt 
r  spoilt 

stood  ivith* 

r  stove 

r  staid 

stuck 

stung 

struck,  stricken 
strung 


r 
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IRKEOULAR  TEUBS. 


'A 


% 


I 


■.',1. 

ii 


Prcarnt. 

Past. 

Pa4t  Participle. 

Sweep 

swept 

swept 

Swing 

swung 

swung 

Teach  mt*- 

taught  mifh 

taught  lais" 

Tell 

told 

told 

Think  be- 

thought  be- 

thought  be- 

Weep 

wept 

wept 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind 

wound  r 

wound  r 

Work 

wrought  r    * 

wrought  r 

Wring 

r  wrung 

wrung  r 

3.  Those  which  have  three  forms  for  the  parts  givei 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

,  arose 

arisen 

Awake 

awoke  r 

awaked 

Bake 

baked 

r baken 

Bear,  to  bring  forth    bare,  bore 

born 

Bear /or- 

bore,  bare /or- 

borne /or- 

Begin 

began 

bogun 

Bid 

bade,  bid 

bidden,  bid 

Bite 

bit 

bitten,  bit 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke,  brake 

broken,  broke 

Chide 

chid 

chidden,  chid 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

T  clave 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to  split 

clove,  cleft 

cloven,  cleft 

Clothe 

clothed,  clad 

r  clad 

Crow 

i'  crew 

crowed 

Dare,  to  venture 

r  durst 

dared 

Dive 

rdove 

dived 

Do  mis-  un- 

did  mis'  un- 

done mis-  un- 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Eat 

»te»  eat 

••tex) 

4 
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Prenent. 

Patt. 

Putit  Pnrficipl*, 

Fall  be- 

fell  be 

fallen  be 

Fly 

flew 

fliiWU 

Forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

Forgot 

forgot 

forgotten,  forgot 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Frer^se 

froze 

frozen 

Freight 

freighted 

fraught  r 

Get  bf 

"  ^t,  gat  be- 

gotten,  got  be' 

Give  for-  viis' 

gave/or-  mia- 

given /or-  rmV 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grave  en- 

graved  C7i- 

r  graven  en,' 

Grow 

grow 

grown 

Heave 

r  hove 

r  lioven 

Hew 

hewed 

r  hewn 

Hide 

hid 

hiddei..   dd 

Know 

knew 

kii  iwn 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lie,  to  lie  down 

lay 

lain 

Load 

loaded 

r  laden 

Mow 

mowed 

r  mown 

Ring 

rang,  rung 

rung 

Rise  a- 

rose  a- 

risen  a- 

Rive 

rived 

r  riven 

Saw 

sawed 

r  sawn 

See 

saw 

seen 

Seethe 

rsod 

r  sodden 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shape  miB' 

shaped  mis' 

r  shapen  mis- 

Shave 

shaved 

r  shaven 

Shear 

r  shore 

shorn 

Show 

showed 

r  shown 

Shrink 

shrunk,  shrank 

shrunk, shrunken 

Sing 

sung,  sang 

sung 

Sink 

sunk, sank 

sunk 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Slid© 

slid  V         '    " 

slidden,  slid  r 

vrjsi 
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Present. 

Sling 

Smite 

Sow 

Speak  be' 

Spin 

Spring 

Steal 

Stride  be- 

Strive 

Strow  Re- 
swear 
Swell 
Swim 

Take  be-  under- 
Tear 
Thrive 
Throw 
Tread 
Wax 
Wear 
Weave 
Write 


IRREGULAR   VERBS. 


Paat. 

slung,  slang 
smote 
sowed 

spoke,  spake  be- 
spun,  span 
sprung,  sprang 
stole 

strode,  strid  be- 
T  strove 
strewed  be- 
swore,  sware 
swelled 
swum,  swam 
took  be-  under' 


tore  (tare,  obsolete)    torn 


■Pcut  Participle, 

slung 

smitten,  smit 

sown  r 

spoken  be- 

spun 

sprung 

stolen 

stridden,  str?d  be. 

striven 
r  strown  fee- 
sworn 
r  swollen 

swum 

taken  be-under^ 


'  throve 
threw  r 

trod  (trode,  obs.) 
v/axed 
wore 
wove 


V  thriven 

thrown  r 

trodden,  trod 
r  waxen 

worn 

woven 

written  (i//A,o6s.) 


wrote  (writ,  obs.) 

QUESTIONS.-What  are  irregular  verbs?  Into  how  many  classes 
may  they  be  divided  ?  What  are  they  ?  Are  any  verbs  both  regularTnd 
irregular  ?  Give  an  example.  Since  there  is  no  list  of  resular  verbs  how 
InTwh   ?°°'^  ^^^^  ""^^^^  ^'"^  regular?    Is  "am"  reguia-.  or  irreguiar- 

EXERCISE  I. 
[1.  Name  the  present  and  past  tenses,  Indicative  mood  and  the 
present  and  past  participles  of  the  following  verbs ;  thus,  Take,  took, 

^  2.  Write  a  short  sentence  on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  with  each  verb, 
in  the  present  tense-in  the  perfect  tense-in  the  past  tense-in  any  tense ; 
thus,  We  take  breakfast  early.  John  took  my  hat.  I  have  taken  his  coat.J 
Take,  drive,  creep,  begin,  abidu,  buy,  bring,  arise,  catch, 
bereave,  am,  burst,  draw,  drink,  fly,  flee,  fall,  get,  give  go 
feel,  forsake,  grow,  have,  hear,  hide,  keep,  know,  lose,  pay' 


4. 


DEFECTIVE  AND   IMPERSONAL   VERBS. 
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'I 


•/ 

sses 
and 
low 
ir— 


the 
*ok, 

irb, 
se; 

3h, 


ride,  ring,  shake,  run,  seek,  sell,  see,  sit,  slay,  slide,  smite, 
speak,  stand,  tell,  win,  write. 

[3  In  the  sentences  made  as  directed  No.  2,  tell  which  verbs  are  tran- 
«ltl ve,  and  which  are  intransiti ve-and  why.  Point  out  the  subject 

r'nZtr  r^^^ *^u-  t'  *^'  ^''•'^'^  ^'  *^'"^  «P«^«°  ^^'  a^d  parsed  in  tLa 
Rommative  Tell  which  nouns  or  pronouns  are  in  the  norninative-and 
why ;— in  the  objective— and  why. 

4.  In  each  sentence,  put  the  verb  in  the  emphatic  form-in  the 
prosresslve  form-in  the  negative  form-in  the  Interrosative 
form-in  the  negrative-interroj^atiTe  form.] 

EXERCISER  IL 

n.  In  the  following  Exercise,  point  out  which  verbs  are  regular,  and 
which  are  irregalar— and  why. 

2.  Write  short  sentences  with  each  verb,  as  in  the  preceding  Exercise 
and  do  with  each  as  there  directed,  in  Nos.  2, 3. 4.]  i^^ercise, 

Love,  hope,  trust,  weep,  throw,  keep,  brush,  hunt,  count 
reckon,  ask,  sleep,  eat,  drink,  spin,  save,  go,  teach,  wipe,  am' 
draw,  bruise,  water,  know,  wash,  spoil. 

^lZl\}l  *^^f«°t«n««%containing  transitive  verbs,  and  express  the 
-ame  idea  by  the  passive  form;   thus,  su,npose  the  sentence  to  be, 

James  loves  praise ; "  passive  form,  "  Praise  is  loved  by  James." 

4.  farse  the  sentences  so  changed.] 

LESSON  30.-«D^fective  and  Impersonal 

Verbs. 
-^290.  DefectiTe  verbs  are  those  in  which  some  of 
the  parts  are  wanting.    They  are  irregular,  and 
chiefly  auxiliary.    These  are,— 


Present. 

Can 
May- 
Must 
Ought 
Quoth 


Past. 

could 
might 


ought 
quoth 


Pmt  Part. 


Present. 

Shall 
Will 
Wis 
Wit  or 
Wot 


} 


Past. 

should 

would 

wist 

wot 


Past  Part. 


Imperative, -^Beware. 
-391.  Impersonal  verbs  are  those  which  assert 
the  existence  of  some  action  or  state,  but  refer  it  to  no 
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ADVERBS. 


I 


, 


V 


particular  snliject.  They  are  preceded  by  the 
pronoun  It^  and  are  ahvays  in  the  third  person  singu- 
lar: as,  it  seems;  it  becomes,  etc. 

292.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  such  expressions  as, 

It  haih,  it  snows,  it  rains,  it  thunders,  it  bchooveth,  it  irketh,  and 
perhaps  also,  methinks,  met}iought,mesecms,meseemcd,m  which;, 
instead  of  it,  the  first  personal  promoun  in  the  objective  case, 
me,\^  prefixed  to  tho  third  person  singularof  the  verb. - 

QUESTIOBTS.— What  is  a  defective  verb  ?  Are  they  regular  or  irre- 
gular? What  are  they  ?  What  tenses  do  the  most  of  them  have?  What 
tense  has  must?— ought?  Is  it  proper  to  say  "I  had  ought  to  read?" 
Why?  What  is  an  impersonal  verb?  By  what  are  they  preceded ?  In 
what  person  and  number  are  they?  What  other  word  besides  "it "  is 
sometimes  put  before  impersonal  verbs  ? 

LESSON  31.— Adverbs. 

{Review  the  preceding  Lesson.'] 

293.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb,  or  to  denote  some 
circumstance  respecting  it;  as,  Ann  speaks  distinctly: 
she  is  remarkahly  diligent,  and  reads  very  correctly. 
[Appendix  IV,  6.] 

294.  Adverbs  have  been  divided  into  various  classes,  ac 
cording  to  their  signil,  ation.  The  chief  of  these  are  such  as 
denote, 

1.  Quality  or  Planner  simply ;  as,  well,  ill,  bravely,  pru- 
dently, softly,  with  ver:^  many  others,  formed  from  adjectives 
by  adding  hj,  or  changing  le  into  ly;  thus,  tame,  tamely; 
wns'lhle,  sensibly,  etc. 

2.  Place;  as,  here,  there,  where;  hither,  thither;  hence. 

3.  Time;  &^,  now,  then,  when;  soon,  often,  seldom;  ever. 

4.  Direction;  as,  upward,  downward,  backward,  forward. 

5.  Affirmation  ;  as,  verily,  truly,  undoubtedly,  yea,  yes. 

6.  Negation;  as,  nay,  no,  not,  nouise,  never. 

7.  Interrogation;  Sis,how,  why,  when,  whcr^ore. 

8.  Comparison;  as,  more, most;  less, least;  as,  so,  thus. 


ADVERBS.  8J 

9.  Quantity;  m,  much,  little,  enough,  suffldently. 

10.  Order;  Ra,Jir8t,  secondly,  thirdly. 

11.  Uncertainty;  as, perhaps, peradveniurc,2Jerchance. 

12.  Conjunctive  Adverbs;  as,  when,  where,  how,  while. 

Observations, 

295.  The  chief  use  of  adverbs  is  to  shorten  discourse 
by  expressing  in  one  word  what  would  otherwise  require 
two  or  more;  as,  here,  for  "in  this  place;"  nobly,  "in  a  noble 
manner." 

^  ^  296.  Some  adverbs  admit  of  comparison,  like  adjec- 
tives; as,  soon,  sooner,  soonest;  no',ly,more  nobly,  most  nobli/. 
A  few  are  compared  irregularly;  as,  well,  better,  best; 
badly,  or  ill,  worse,  worst. 

^  297.  Some  words  become  adverbs  by  prefixing  a,  which 
eignifies  at,  or  on  ;  as,  abed,  ashore,  afloat,  aground,  apart. 
-298.  In  comparison'.,,  the  antecedents  as  and  so  are 
Usually  reckoned  adverbs;  the  corresponding  as  and  so  are 
•dverbs  also;  thus.  It  is  as  high  as  Heaven. 

299.  C-rcumstances  of  time,  place,  manner,  etc.,  are  often 
expressed  by  two  or  more  words  constituting  an  adverbial 
phrase;  as,  in  short,  in  fine,  in  general,  at  most,  at  least,  at 
length,  not  at  all,  %  no  means,  in  vain,  in  order,  long  ago,  by 
and  by,  to  and  fro,  which  may  be  parsed  together  as  adverbs 
or^  by  supplying  the  ellipsis ;  thus,  in  a  short  space  ;  in  a 
general  way. 

300.  A  Conjunctive  Adverb  is  one  that  modifies  two 
different  words,  and  connects  the  clauses  to  which  they 
belong;  as,  "I  will  see  you  when  you  come."  "  He  is  hapoy 
where  he  is."  i 

301.  There,  commonly  an  adverb  of  place,  is  often  used 
as  an  introductory  expletive  to  the  verbs  to  be,  to  come,  to 
appear,  etc. ;  as,  "  There  is  no  chance."  "  There  are  five  bovs 
here." '  ^ 


lA.  &  p.  Gr.— 534. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


II 


t 

i 


Parsing. 

308.  An  advorb  is  parsed  by  stating  its  class,  and 
the  word  wliU^li  it  modifier;  thus, 

"  Ann  speaks  distinctly."  Distinctly  is  an  adverb  of  manner, 

and  niodilios  "speaks." 

QUESTIONS.— What  is  an  advorb?  In  the  sentence, "  Ann  speaks 
distinctly,"  which  is  the  adverb  ?  Why  ?  Into  how  many  classes  are 
adverbs  commonly  divided  ?  Name  the  first  three— the  second  three— the 
next  three— the  last  three.  How  are  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  ? 
AVhat  is  the  chief  use  of  adverbs?  IIow  are  adverbs  compared  like 
adjectives?  Give  an  example.  Are  any  compared  irregularly?  Give  an 
example.  What  is  an  adverbial  phrase  ?  Give  examples.  Ilow  are  such 
phrases  to  be  parsed  ?  For  what  do  conjunctive  adverbs  stand  ?  How  is 
there  used  ?    How  are  adverbs  parsed  ? 

EXERCISE  I. 

[1.  In  the  following  list  of  adverbs,  point  out  the  class  to  which  ea'^h 
belongs. 

2.  Compare  those  that  admit  of  comparison. 

3.  Write  a  number  of  short  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  on© 
or  more  of  the  adverbs  in  the  following  list ;  and  parse  the  sentences.] 

Here,  there,  softly,  boldly,  wisely,  seldom,  upward,  once, 
twice,  hitherto,  yesterday,  how,  more,  little,  secondly,  enough, 
perhaps,  yes,  no,  truly,  not,  already,  hence,  whence,  better, 
sufficiently,  wisely,  somewhere. 

EXERCISE  II     * 

fl.  In  the  following  sentences,  tell  what  words  are  articles— what  words 
are  nouns,  and  why— adjectives,  and  why— pronouns,  and  v'  v— verbs,  and 
why— whether  transitive  or  intrans.,  and  why— regular  ox  ^rregular,  and 
why. 

2.  Which  words  are  adverbs  ?— why  ?  What  do  they  modify  ?  Parse.] 

Peter  wept  bitterly. He  is  here  now. She  went  away 

yesterday. They  came  to-day. They  will  perhaps  buy 

some  to-morrow. Ye  shall  know  hereafter. She  Bang 

sweetly.      -Cats  soon  learn  to  catch  mice. Mary  rose  up 

hastily. They  that  have  enough  may  soundly  sleep. 

Cain  wickedly  slew  his  brother. 1  saw  him  long  ago. — - 

He  is  a  very  good  man. Sooner  or  later  all  must  die.— 

You  read  too  little. They  talk  too  much. 


i 
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LESSON  32.— Prepositions. 
-     JI03.  A  PrcpoNitioii  is  a  word  which  Mhows  the 
relation  between  Ji  noun  or  a  pronoun  following  it 
and  some  other  Avord  in  the  eontence ;  as, 

"The  book  is  upon  the  table."  "The  book  is  umler  the 
table."  "They  speak  concerning  virtue."  [Appendix  IV,  7.] 
-  304.  In  these  sentences,  the  propositions,  "  upon "  'and 
*' under;'  show  the  relation  between  "table"  and  "book;" 
and  "fioncmnn^"  shows  the  relation  between  "virtue"  and 
"speak." 

30i5.  NoTK.-A  preposition  may  bo  followed  by  an  Infinitive  mood, 
a  pbmse,  or  a  claasc,  use'd  as  a  substantive  i  instead  of  a  noun  or 
pronoun;  as,  "Wo  are  about  to  depart^-"  Honored  for  having  done  hi, 
%uty.  —    rhe  crime  ofheing  a  younr/  man. " 

306.  The  principal  words  of  this  class  are  contained  in 
tlie  following — 

TAst  of  Prepositions, 


About 

Above 

Across 

After 

Against 

Along 

Amid     1 

Amidst  J 

Among 

Amongst 

Around 

At 

Athwart 

Bating 

Before 

Behind 


} 


Below 
Beneath 
Beside  ") 
Besides  i 
Between 
Betwixt 

Beyond 

But 

By 

Concerning 

Down 

During 

Ere 

Except 

Excepting 

For 


From 

In 

Into 

Notwithstandin 

Of 

Off 

On 

Out  of 

Over 

Past 

Pending 

Regarding 

Respecting 

Round 

Save 

Since 


Through 

Throughout 

Till 

To 

Touching 

Toward   "» 

Towards  J 

Under 

Underneath 

Until 

Unto 

Up 

Upon 

With 

Within 

Without 


Observations  on  Prepositions, 

>    307.  Every  preposition  requires  the  noun  or  pronoun, 
which  is  its  object  after  it,  to  be  in  the  objective  case; 

lA.  &P.  Gr.— 540.  '  ■ 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


as,  I  gave  the  paper  to  lam.  When  any  word  in  the  nre- 
cedin^^  list  IS  not  followod  by  an  objoctivo  case,  it  is  genor:>My 
an  ac/*;f>/.6y  as,  Iloridos  aiow/. 

308.  But,  in  such  phrases  as  cast  up,  hold  out,  fall 
on,  the  words  up,  out,  on,  may  bo  oonsidorod  as  a  part  of  t^.e 
verb,  rather  than  as  propositions  or  adverbs. 

k*!!?'/;/^^^''"''''''^'  '^^^^^^^'  **^^^  ^«f«^"  ^'^«  preposition 
IS  called  tho  antecedent  term  of  the  relation;  and  th£>', 
which  follows  it  is  called  the  subsequent  term,  or  ih^ 
regimen  of  tlie  preposition.  The  proposition  and  its  re-nmo;^ 
together  constitute  a 2}r(^osUion€il  phrase.  {:i3S.) 

2.  The  antecedent  term  is  always  limited  l>v  the  '»re- 
posmonal  phrase,  which  is  in  character,  adjective  o. 
adverbial,  according  as  the  antecedent  is  a  substantive  o- 
some  other  word ;  •  as,  He  walks  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  ft 
WORK  of  mv^h  merit.  There  was  another  largb  of  under 
standing. 

Pausing. 

«10.  The  preposition  is  parsed  by  stating  whaf 
part  of  speech  it  is,  and  the  words  between  which  it 
Hhows  the  relation ;  thus, 

"  Before  honor  is  humility."  "Before  » is  a  preposition,  and 
shows  the  relation  between  "  honor  "  and  "  humility  " 

EXERCISES. 
2  Vor/ou"A?'  P-*positi«„s  in  the  following  exercises, 
whiimi^?  TV"  ^.?r"°""  ^"'^  ^^°  preposition,  and  the  word  to 
TrlnnV.    '^^^^^^^^'^  thus.  "  I  Went  from  Albany  to  New  York"    The 

•'    rr-'L^Ts'  "'T^l  't^^  f  *«"^''  ^"'^  «^°-«  '''  relation  to  the  verb 
^^e^       So,  also,  to  stands  before  iVe^^Fo,.^.  and  shows  its  relatirto 
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rord  to 
"  The 
B  verb, 
tion  to 


X  wmt  from  London  to  Batl, Tl.o  king  walked  about 

the  garden  w,th  hi.s  .on Thoy  dined  whhou    mo—T 

foil  off  a  «  up  mto  tho  river  near  (to)  tl,„  bridgo,-— Tl^«  bo^ 

me  inkstand. lurn  down  tho  lane  through  the  cato 

1  shall  go  up  tho  road  after  him K,,n  t„    i, '    . 

the  house.— :t  stands  h,,„o  „  U.^^Z^J^vjT  T 
table  at  tho  sido  of  tho  hou,o.— -  foZr^r  V  "  ° 
tho  a^hes  under  tho  grato^l-Sit  by  1—  '""""""« 
school.— Thoy  alUent  except  me.  '  "■"  •''^'"'  '»  »' 
[3.  Pane  tho  words  in  i.recodin?  Excroisos.) 

LESSON  33._Ooi^unctions. 
an.  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  connects 
words,  plirascs,  or  sentences ;  as  nneccs 

anZ:rm"aktZ"^'  '«' he  maV  go  an.  p.ay."    "Two 

2.  Continuative,  which  add  nn  a  Hr^u-        ^ 
extond  the  sense  of  the  prh^cipal  •  Z  "  We  w'nf       T  ^°'' 
brother  arrives."  e  ncipai,  as,    We  will  go,  whn  my 

314.  A  Disjunctive  conjunction  is  one  which  whil^  if 
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CONJtrNCTIONS. 


1.  mstributive,  wliicl,  sirnply  disconnocf,,  or  distribute, 
tlu,  rmmnin^^  of  tl.o  united  scuitoncos;  as,  "  You  may  iro  .;&- 
you  may  stay."  "^  *"  ' 

2.  Adversatitw,  which  contrast  tlio  moaninj?  of  unit<3d 
sontoucos ;  as,  "  Ho  will  go,  but  1  will  stay." 

A  fAst  of  Conjanctions, 

Also,  and,  l)(H'uuso,  both,  for,  if,  Hinco,  that,  then, 
tlioreforo,  vvhoroforo,  althou-h,  as,  as   well  aa,   but, 
either,  oxcoj)t,  lost,  neither,  nor,  notwithstanding,  or 
providod,  so,  than,  though,  unlosH,  whothor,  yot,  still! 

:I15.  0ns.  Tho  copulative  conjunctions  connect  thin-s  that 
are  to  be  taken  Ug.Uur  ;  as, "  You  and  I  (i.  e.  both  of  us)  must 
go.  Ihe  disjunctive  conjunctions  (connect  thin-s  that  are  to 
be  taken  v.;,«ra/.///,  or  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  as, 

You  or  I  (1.  a  tho  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both)  must  go  " 

lndrvh7,ri'w.."rdr""H"'  """"'''  «<^«»to«ccs,  thoy  do  not  connect 
IndlvhUml  w«rd«  .„    he  sentence.    When  they  connect  words,  H,, 
words  c  .nnected  must  ho  of  tI,o  same  chiss,-if  nouns,  of  tho  same  c«  J! 
f  verbs,  sjuuo  mood  and  ton«e,  und  with  the  same  subject ;  if  aZc 
lives  or  adverbs,  thoy  must  limit  tho  Name  word  i  (536). 

Pausino. 
316.  Conjunctions  r.ro  parsed  by  stating  to  what 
class  they  belong,   and   the  words,  phrases,  or 
sentences  which  they  Join  toi^ether;  thus, 

"You  and  I  must  study."    And  is  a  conjunction,' copula- 
live,  connective,  and  connects  You  and  7. 

QlJESTIO]ys.-What  is  a  conjunction?    How  many  kinds  of  con 
junctions  are  there?     What  are  the  copulative?     How  many  classes' 
Defane  each,  and  ,nve  an  example.    The  disjunctive  ?    How  are  thoy  diV 
tmgu.shed?    Giv.  an  example  of  each.    How  do  these  two  cUsse  S  r 
How  are  conjunctions  parsed  ? 

EXERCISES. 

[1.  Point  out  the  conjunctions  in  tho  following  Exercise,  the  class  to 
wh.ch  each  belongs,  and  tho  wot  Is  or  sentences  which  they  connect 
2.  Parse  all  the  words  in  order.] 
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.         rr  "  "'"'  y""'  ""'"«"  V"u  call. 1  Blor)t  w„ll 

ho„«l.  tlH,  ,ln«  l,arko,l lt,«,|  ,Lt  you  nmy  loam  ^' 

•  olm^ays  ,l,at|,.,will  ,1,.  u.—^.  uJ.rlZlZTnZ^. 
tor  J  ^,u  lon,l  of  r.Mn...—S,msr  tl,„  l,„yH  nor  tl, ,  XL' 
am  a.loop 1  w„,.l,l  ,:,,||  if  r  ,.o„I.|,  l„,t  |  L     !         t', 

z:  t '";  r"— ''■"•" """ '-  '-1,   !-:;„i 

S.n<,o  t  at  lK.s  l,a,,,„mfl,l,  I  „.„st  go. 1)„  to  othorH  as  you 

would  that  they  shouU  .lo  to  you T  Htu.ly  that  I  „^ay 

.mprovo.— W,,™  th«  sky  falls,  wo  shall  .at.h  larks— T, 

LESSON  34.-Interjections. 
317.  An  Interjection  is  a  vvo,-,!  u«o.l  in  exclama, 
tions,  to  oxprosH  somo  emotion  of  the  mind;  us,  OA/ 
what  a  sight  in  hero !    Well  done  / 

A  List  of  Tnftrjmflons. 
Adion!    ah!    alas!    alaclc!    away!    aha!    begone! 

ha,.ld  hoi  ha  ho!  hail!  halloo- hum!  hush!  hLa! 
hisU  hoydoy!  lo !  O!  Oh!  O  strange !  O  bravo! 
pshaw!  see!  wcll-a-dayl  etc. 

o^»   a,,  '*'"""■''«"»"'•  on  Tnterjeetiong. 

.*18.  Tho  Interjection  is  thrown  in  among  tho  other  words 
ma  sentence,  hut  doe,  not  offer,.  t,u4r  co«.tr^Ho„ 

8h™fl!'hf  T'l  "  r"'"''  *'^'""^'  "'  "'^elamation,  and 
aadress  as,  0  Virtue!  how  amiable  thou  art!"  Oh  is 
u.ed  detached  from  the  word,  with  a  point  of  exclam^l: 

Parsing. 
320.  Interjections  are  parsed  by  naming  them  as 
fluch,  stating  why,  and  the  emotion  expressed. 
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PARTS   OP   SPEECH. 


..^^J'^^^^^'-^^''^'^''^  ^ntrrjertumf    Naino  .ome  of  them.    Do«f 

IoTdoTr:.^'f  ^^^^  ''  ^'^'^  other  word,  in  a  ZJc?^ 

im   u  ;^'^""  '"  ™«'^"'"«''     "ow.  in  the  manner  of  writing 

them?    How  are  interjections  parsed?  ^^  ^ming 

EXERCISES. 

n.  Point  out  the  Interjections  in  the  Exorcises. 

2.  Naino  all  the  other  ,>arts  of  speech,  and  parse  them    ' 

JJ'thiM ^  """"  u"' »  *T  ""^  ^«"— ^^«ll-a-day  !*  I  did  not  ex- 
WH  rr"  ^-   -Ir  ^"•"«^— Meed!   in  that  true? 

—What!  IS  It  possible? Lol  there  he  is. Horn'  I  do 

not  tlunk  so. 0  what  a  benefit  education  is ! \h  '  vou 

are  a  nappy  follow. Hush!  what  was  that? Ha  t  L  f 

ha!  how  lauprhable  that  is  ! Ho!  come  this  way.— Ah 

rx)or  tellow,  he  is  to  be  pitied. Hurrah!  we  have  finished 

our  lesson. Com^!  now  for  the  next. 

LESSON  35.—HOW  to  distinguish  the  Par  tai 

ot  Speech. 

321.  Tlie  articles,  pronouns,  prepositions,  con. 
junctions,  and  interjections,  are  so  few  in  number,  that 
thoy  may  be  easily  committed  to  memory.  [Appendix  IV,  ,9.] 

332.  The  other  four,  namely,  the  noun,  adjective, 
verb,  and  adverb,  will  be  best  distinguished  by  com- 
paring their  meaning  and  use  with  the  definitions  of  these 
parts  of  speech  in  their  place;  thus, 

1.  Every  word  that  is  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  is  a 
noun  ;  because  "  A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place, 
or  thing."  ^       ' 

2.  A  word  that  qualifies  a  noun  by  describing,  limiting,  or 
distinguishing  It,  is  an  adjective;  because  "An  adjective 
is  a  word  used  to  qualify  a  substantive." 

3.  A  word  that  expresses  what  a  person  or  thing  does  or  is 

or  what  IS  done  to  a  person  or  thing,  is  a  verb;  because 

A  verb  IS  a  word  used  to  expresg  the  act,  being,  or  state 
ot  its  subject." 
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4.  Awr,  I  that  modifioH  another  by  oxprossinj?  a  circum- 
stanco  of  time,  i)laco,  manner, etc., is  an  adverb;  because 
"An  adverb,"  eic^  (V.9;i.) 

323.  The  following  technieal  method,  though  -leither 
verj'  accurate  nor  certain,  may  assist  the  young  jK^oplo  in 
distinguishing  these  four  parts  of  six)och;  but  the  preceding 
should  alv/ays  bo  preferred. 

1.  A  word  that  makes  sense  after  an  article,  or  the  phrase, 

1  Rpeak  ofr  IS  a  noun;  as,  A  man ;  I  si)oak  of  money. 

2.  A  word  that  makes  sense  before  the  word  thing,  is  com- 
monly an  adjective;  as,  A  good  thing;  an  old  thing. 

3.  kverb  makes  sense  with  7,  thou,  he.,  or  to  before  it;  as,  T 
vmte;  he  writes;  to  teach. 

4.  The  answer  to  the  question.  How?  When*  Where  f  is 
frC^^l.^''  ^w/verft;  as.  How  do  you  do?  Very  well. 
When  did  you  arrive?  Yesterday.  Where  do  you  live? 
I  live  here. 

Observations* 

324.  Many  words  are  sometimes  to  be  regarded  as  one 
part  of  speech,  and  sometimes  as  another,  according  to  their 
meaning  and  use  in  tlie  place  where  they  are  used  • 
thus,  ' 

(  Demonstrative  fronoun;  as, ''  Give  me  that  book." 
That,  j  Relative  Pronoun;  as, "It  is  the  same  that  I  bought." 

(.  Conjunction;  as,  "  I  am  glad  that  you  are  come." 

r  Adverb;  as, "  It  is  mw:h  better  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Much,  j  Adjective;  as, "  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief." 

(.  Noun;  as,  "  Where mwc/i  is  given,  mwc/t  is  required." 

r  Conjunction;  as,  ''Since  wo  must  part." 
Since,  j  Preposition;  as,  ''Since  that  time." 

(.  Adverb;  as,  "  Your  friend  has  gone  long  since.'' 

i  Conjunction;  as,  "Poor  but  honest." 
But,    j  Preposition;  as,  "All  but  one." 

(  ^drerft;  as,  "  He  has  but  just  enough." 

Only    I  ^^^^^^^^'^  >  ^'^^  "  An  on/y  son." 
'   '■  Adverb;  as,  "  It  is  only  evlL" 
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V  TTHte  additional  sentences  containing  these  wor»s 
m  the  several  senses  indicated  above. 

335.  When  the  same  word  's  in  one  place  a  preposi- 

thZ\r  '"^  ^'' v"'^'  ^  eonjunetion,  let  it  be  remembered 
tha  the  preposi  .on  IS  followed  by  an  objective  case;  the 
conjunction  is  not.  For  additional  suggestions  upon  cekain 
of  the  parts  of  si>eech,  see  Appendix  III,  and  A  &  P  Gr  - 
Appendix  I.  ;  •        .  v»x. 

^UESTIOXS—IIow  may  we  most  readily  distinjruish  irfiVlR..    t.«^ 
nouns  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjecUons  ?    H  w  do  yoi  distiT 
radvttbr'      "  '''"  '''''  ^'  ^'Peech v-the  adject.voY^Tvet  ^1 

LESSCN  36.-Parsing. 

326,  Parsing  is  the  resolving  of  a  sentence  into 
Its  elements,  or  parts  of  speech.  Words  are  mrsect 
two  ways :  Etyraologically  and  Syntactically, 
Jl  ^^'J'yy^"-^^^  Parsing,  the  pupil  is  required  to 
state  the  part  of  speech  to  which  a  word  belongs,  and  to 
describe  it  by  its  accidents  and  mes.  ^^  ^'^^^ 

2.  In  Syntactical  paring,  the  pupil  is  required,  besides 
paming  the  word  etymologically,  to  state  iiLelatiTZ 
other  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  rules  by  which  these 
relations  are  governed. 

N.R  Before  proceeding  to  Syntax,  the  pupil  sho  -d  be 
expert  ,n  etymological  parsing.  This  he  can  hard. v  fail  to 
be,  If  he  has  attended,  in  the  manner  directed,  to  the  exe-  ^ 
cises  a^ready  given.  Lessons  from  the  reading  book,  or  sen- 
tences  from  any  plain  writer,  may  now  be  analyzed  and 
pareed  as  already  directed.  To  assist  further  in  this,  observe 
the  following 

GENERAL    PRTNCIPLES. 

337.  In  order  to  parse  a  sentence,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  its  proper  meaning.  Then,  ia  parsing 
It,  let  the  following  g^eneral  prineiples  be  remem- 
bered,  viz. :  • 
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1.  Every  Article,  Adjective,  Adjective  pronoun, 
or  Fartlciple,  belongs  to  some  noun  or  pronoun,  ex- 
pressed or  understood, 

2.  The  siibjeci  of  a  verb,  i.  a,  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
of,  IS  usually  in  the  nominative. 

3  Every  noun  or  pronoun,  in  the  nominative  case,  when 
spoken  of,  IS  the  subject  of  a  verb,  expressed  or  understood, 
1.  e..  It  IS  that  of  which  the  verb  affirms.  To  this  there  are  a 
lew  exceptions. 

andrnrton'^.i"''^  1'  expressed,  when  it  appears  la  the  sentence  ,•  it  is 
nnderstood,  when  it  is  implied  but  does  not  appear.    Thus,  "Mary's 

•r." ''t     '  '"'  5^!^'^;!^^---  ^ "  -  the  first  member  of  th^  senteno 
paper     is  expresaed,  in  the  last  it  is  understood. 

4.  Every  verb  in  the  indicative,  potential,  or  subjunctive 
nood,  must  have  a  subject  in  the  nominative  case,  expressed 
or  understood,  i.e.  something  of  which  it  affirms. 

5.  Every  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice,  and  every 
preposition,  governs  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective 
3ase;  and  every  objective  case  is  the  object  of  a  transitive 
verb  in  the  active  voice,  or  of  a  preposition. 

6.  Every  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  depends  upon  a 
verb  or  adjective  ;  sometimes  a  no wn/  and  sometimes  it 
stands  after  the  conjunction,  than  or  as, 

thf^rf ^ww^'!,"'^.^"*  ''  ^"'^^"^-    H«^  ^^^y  kinds  of  parsing  are 
Wh?tl  .         ''  ^T.  ^"  ^^^^«^<^"i°^l  parsing  ?-in  syntactical  pacing  ? 
What  IS  necessary  before  parsing  a  sentence  ?    To  what  does  every  article 
adjective,  etc.,  belong  ?    In  what  case  is  the  subject  of  a  verb      When  a 

WhaMrr""  "  ''!  "'T'^'^^^  ''''  ''  ^P«k«"  «f'  ^h-t  must  it  have? 
W      What?.?/;''  "  the  indicative,  potential,  or  subjunctive  mood    ' 
nr oil.       I  "'^'^^'^^^  «^«''y  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice,  and  every 

Th  nar;brl'"-'y  .^By-hatistheobjectivecasealwaysgoverned?   . 
When  a  verb  is  in  the  infinitive  mood,  by  what  is  it  governed  ? 

[For  the  answer  to  the  following  questions,  go  back  to  the  pages  indicated.l 

apr'oL'u^"riir.«1\«l*^"""''^'^^*''^^  (lOl)-an  adjective?  (12«)_ 
a  pronoun?  (147,  161, 166, 177)-a  verb  ?  (a75)-an  adverb?  (302  - 
a  preposition?   (3  lO)-a  conjunction  ?   (316)-an  inTJ^Jn^n  v  f^.i  . 

SxtLeiln!'' ""' "^'"'^'"^  '"^  *^'  ^^^'''  ''*'"'^ *"' ^'^^ as'described ia'the 
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^  ETYMOLOGICAL   PARSING. 

LESSON  37.~Etymological  Parsing. 

MODEL. 
ye^^tr/""  '"''™"*'°"  t«  ^  «'■»«  "-an,  and  he  will  be 

in  the  .migrative,  active,  second  person,  singular     Ita 
i-«(r  J,"f  "^^  "  """  ""'''^'^*°"^'  ''"'I  "^  ">'i«''  «:tr::^  on 

Xio/;:™' "'"'"*''' "''^"'™  ^'"^"'"'  "- 

''"■■■■oVe^nilS^r'^  ""*  ^-^^  -.ation  between  its 
-4. . . . an  article,  indefinite,  belongs  to  man. 

^^^..... .a  common  adjective;  compared,  uise,  uiser^msest- 

and  expresses  a  quality  of  wan. 
Man ....  a  noun,  masculine,  in  the  objective  singular ;  pi  wn 

And.,.. a  conjunction,  and  connects  the  members 

^.. . . .  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  masculine,  in  the  nomi. 

.  rr'"'"'''        '  '^''  subject  of  U.7/ 6.,  and  stands  fo, 

Will  be  a  verb  attributive  irregular ;  am,  being,  ..as,  been  , 
in  the  future,  mdicative,  third  person,  singular  and 
affirms  of  its  subject, /i(?.  S^iar,  ana 

Yet an  adverb,  modifying  wiser 

TTfer       an  adjective,  comparative  degree ;  mse,m>eT,wi^a  .■ 
and  belongs  to  tmn,  or  is  predicated  of  he. 
329.  As  a  further  exercise,  the  pupil  may  be  re- 
quired  to  give  a  reason  for  every  thing  affirmed  in  the 
•  preceding  modol ;  thus, 

Why  do  you  say  that  ,fo.  is  a  verb?    Why  traDsitivo?    Why  irregular? 
Why  the  .mperafve  ?      Why  ,*.  second  person  1     Why  sTngalar?         ' 
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'ERCISES  IN  PARSING, 

330.  After  i  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  Lesson, 
parse  and  j)ractice  on  the  following 

Maxims  for  Young  and  Old. 

I.  Early  Piety.— Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
<»f  thy  youth ;  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years 
draw  nigh,  when  thou  shaltsay,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them. 

Children,  obey  your  parents ;  honor  thy  father  and  mother, 
is  the  first  commandment  with  promise. 

A  wise  son  heareth  a  father's  instruction,  but  a  scorner 

heareth  not  rebuke. The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father, 

and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley 

Bhall  pluck  out,  and  the  young  eagles  sliall  eat  it. A  wise 

son  maketh  a  glad  father,  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness 
of  hi6  mother. — Whoso  loveth  instruction  loveth  knowledge, 
but  he  that  hateth  reproof  is  brutish. 

II.  Education.— Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  lie  should  go, 
»nd  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

Quintilian  recommends  to  all  parents  the  timely  education 
cf  their  children ;  advising  to  train  them  up   in  learning, 
good  manners,  and  virtuous  exercises  ;  since  we  commonly 
retain  those  things  in  age  which  we  entertained  in  youth. 
'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 's  inclined. 
An  industrious  and  virtuous  education  of  children  is  a 
better  inheritance  for  them'than  a  groat  estate. 

III.  Prosperity  and  Adversity.— If  I  must  make  choice 
eithv^r  of  continual  prosperity  or  adversity,  I  would  choose 
the  latter ;  for  in  adversity  no  good  man  can  want  comfort, 
whereas,  in  prosperity,  most  men  want  discretion.  Adversity 
overcome  is  the  greatest  glory ;  and,  willingly  undergone,  the 
greatest  virtue;  sufieringsare  but  the  trials  of  gallant  spirits. 

I T .  Anger. — The  eontinuance  of  anger  is  hatred ;  iho  con- 
tinuance of  hatred  becomes  malice ;  that  anger  is  not  war- 
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rantable  which  has  suffered  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  it    Let 

tion   distempers  the  peace  and  unity  of  a  whole  family  or 
society-as  one  jarring  instrument  will  spoil  a  whole  concert. 

mL^r^'"-^'''^''  ^'^^^  P'^'^"'  P"^^'  impatience;  im- 
patience,  revenge ;  revenge,  war ;  war,  poverty ;  povirty 

humility;  humility,  patience;  patience,  peace ;'a;d  ;eTce; 

The  shortest  way  to  be  rich,  is  not  by  enlarging  our  estates 
but  by  contracting  our  desires.    A  great  forlunein  the  llnds' 
of  a  fool,  IS  a  great  misfortune.    The  more  riches  a  fool  has 
the  greater  fool  he  is.  ^^' 

yi.  PERSEVERANCE.-It  is  astouishing  to  seo  how  much  can 
bedone  by  perseverance.  Jessie  is  not  so  smarl  ..s  eitiier  of  lei- 
sisters,  yet  it  strikes  me,  sho  will  grou-  ;ij>  the  most  .onsible 
woman  ot  tl.o  laroc:  un-i  v/hat  do  you  tliink  is  tlu.  reason  r 
Why,  because  she  never  says  she  can  not  do  a  thing,  but  tries 
over  and  over  again,  till  she  does  it.  ' 
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PART   THIRD.-SYNTAX. 

z.  LESSON  38.— Analysis  of  Sentences. 

331.  Syntax  is  that  i)art  of  Grammar  which  treats 
of  the  iH-oper  arrangement  and   connection  of 

words  in  a  sentence. 

332.  A  rroposition  is  a  single  statement  or  affirma- 
tion ;  as,  "  Bees  make  honey."—"  It  uiU  he  cold  in  winter." 

333.  A  Sentence  is  such  an  assemblage  of  wbrds  as 
expresses  a  proposition  and  makes  complete  sense  ;^  a£, 
John  stvdies.—He  will  leave  to-morrow.— Buy  the  book,  if  it  is 
«  good  one.— Go  to  school  early.— Bo  you  go  to  school  f 

334.  A  Clause  is  a  sentence  used  in  another  sentence  to 
limit  it,  or  any  part  of  it ;  as.  If  John  study,  he  will  improve. 
{388,)  It  is  an  element  of  a  sentence  containing  within 
itself  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 

335.  A  Phrase  is  two  or  more  words  rightly  put  together, 
but  not  making  complete  sense  or  expressing  a  proposition  ; 
^^'' A  good  hoy."    '' By  and  by."    '' In  truth,  he  did  it." 

336.  The  term  phrase,  in  grammar  is  now  generally 
limited  to  the  preposition  and  its  regimen  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  antecedent  term.    {309,) 

337.  Infinitives  and  Participles  with  their  regimen 
are  classes.    (See  Anal.  136,) 

338.  A  word,  phrase,  or  clause  used  to  qualify  or  limit 
another  word,  is  called  an  adjunct, 

339.  When  the  adjunct  is  in  the  predicate  2iXidL  affirmed  of 
the  subject,  it  is  called  an  attribute^  as,  Snow  is  white. 

EXERCISES. 
[In  the  following,  which  are  sentences ?— which  are  clauses?— 
which  are  ptiraf^«>'4  ?-which  are  adjuncts  ?-which  adjuncts  are  at. 
tributes  ?] 


rpi*  '^"^  '^^"^   '  P^"P°=^^'""  "  rotors  to  the  substance  of  what  is  stated, 
ihe  sentence  is  the  language  which  expre^sas  it. 
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Ice  is  cold. In  truth. God  is  good. Life  is  short, 

and  it  should  bo  well  improved. Truth  will  prevail. 

Birds  sleep  in  tho  open  air,  and  awake  early  in  the  morning. 

To  be  sure. The  grass  of  the  prairies  is  good  food  for 

cattle. How  many  men  were  there? Listen  to  good 

advice. 

LESSON  39.— Parts  of  a  Sentence. 

.1 10.  Every  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  — -  tho 
^iubject  and  the  Predicate. 

341.  The  Subject  is  that  of  which  the  affirmation  is  made  • 
as,  ''Life  is  short."    ''Birds  sing."    '^ Haste  makes  waste."  ' 

:i4S.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  commonly  a  7ioun  or 
2>ronoun,  or  a  clause  used  as  a  substantive;  as,  God  is  good; 
/le  does  good.— Tb  be  a  good  scholar  is  an  honor.—"  That  the 
world  is  a  sphere,  has  been  abundantly  shown."— "  Dw^  tho* 
art,  to  dust  returnest,  was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

343.  The  Predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  sub 
ject ;  as,  "  Life  is  short:'    "  Kome  was  not  built  in  a  day." 

344.  The  predicate  properly  consists  of  two  parts— the 
attribute  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and  the  copula,  by  which 
the  affirmation  is  made.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "God  is 
love,"  God  is  the  subject,  and  is  love  is  the  predicate,  in  which 
love  IS  the  attribute,  and  is  the  copula. 

345.  In  the  analysis  of  a  sentence,  first  find  the  entire 
subject,  and  the  entire  predicate,  before  any  discussion 
of  individual  words ;  for  although  there  is  generally  a  leading 
substantive,  and  always  a  principal  verb,  yet  for  the  purposes 
of  discourse  the  affirmation  is  made  not  of  the  noun  simply 
but  of  all  the  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  that  limit  it— and 
although  it  is  the  verb  that  affirms,  yet  the  affirmation  is 
incomplete  unless  we  also  take  into  account  all  the  elements 
that  modify  the  verb.    Tha  following  are  examples  •  - 
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Sula'ect. 

Birds 
Grass 

Good  boys 

A  good  man 

A  bad  man 

The  lazy  boy 

The  active  boy 

The  man  whom  you  saw 

The  industrious  man 


Predicate. 
fly. 

is  green. 

obey  their  parents. 

is  respected  by  all. 

is  not  respected. 

moves  slowly. 

moves  rapidly. 

came  while  you  were  gone. 

enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  labor. 


/ 


NoTK.— The  teacher  should  illustrate  fully  by  use  of  the  blackboard, 
questioning  the  pupils  until  this  distinction  is  perfectly  understood. 

340.  The  attribute  and  copula  are  often  expressed  by 
one  word,  which  in  that  case  must  be  a  verb  ;  as,  ''  The  fire 
bums,''  =  "  The  fire  is  burrdng:'     Hence, 

^  S17.  The  attribute  may  be  a  noun  or  pronoun,  an  adjec 
HVCy  'A  preposition  with  its  case,  an  adverb,  an  infinitim  or  j^art 
of  a  sentence,  connected  with  the  subject  by  an  attributive 
verlv  as  a  copula.^ 

'    3  MS.  The  attributive  verbs  are  such  as,  be,  become^ 
aeem,  etc. ;  and  the  passive  forms  of  deem,  call,  name,  con- 
sider,  etc. ;  as,  He  became  wise.    He  was  called  a  benefactor.^ 
*     34;^,  The  Verb  of  the  predicate  is  called  the  Affirtner, 

EXERCISES. 

[In  the  following  sentences  mention  the  afiirmer  of  each  predicate— the 
attrlltate-the  copula.  Mention  the  subject  of  each-the  predicate  of 
each.] 

Snow  is  white. Tee  is  always  cold. Birds  fly. 

Home  should  be  pleasant. Tlie  fields  are  green  in  the 

spring. Be  sure  that  truth  will  prevail. Does  he  go  to 

school? To  learn  a  lesson  well  is  commendable. Tlio 

man  saw  him. Horses  eat  hay. John  and  Jane  will 

<!0iiie,  if  invited. Crows  are  never  the  whiter  for  washing 

themselves. Between  virtue  and  vice,  there  is  no  middle 

path; 

[Write  additional  sentences,  with  another  predicate  for  each  isf  these 
Bubjects,  w;d  another  subject  for  each  predicate.] 
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98  CLASSES  OP   SENTENCES. 

LESSON  40.— Classes  of  Sentences. 

350.  Sentences  as  to  the  Form  of  tlie  affirmation 
or  mode  of  expressing  it,  are  divided  into  four  classes 
VIZ. : 

1.  Declaratory,  or  such  as  declare  a  thing;  as,  "  God  is 
love." 

2.  Interrogator  ij,  or  such  as  ask  a  question :  as,  "  Lovest 
thou  me  ?  " 

3.  Imperative,  or  such  as  express  a  command,  entreaty, 
etc.  (2 IS) ;  as,  "  John,  go  home."    "  Grant  me  my  request."' 

4.  Exclamatory,  or  such  as  contain  an  exclamation; 
as,  "  See  how  he  runs  ! " 

351.  Sentences  are  Transitive,  Intransitive,  or 
Attributive,  according  to  the  kind  of  verb  in  the  predi- 
cate.    {181,  182,  183,) 

353.  As  to  the  iWumber  of  Propos^ition;^  they 
contain,  sentences  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Single 
and  Compound. 

353.  A  Single  Sentence^  expresses  only  one  proposi- 
tion ;  as,  "  John  runs."—"  John  runs  faster  than  the  dog."— 
"I  will  go  if  the  sun  shines."— "  John  and  James  lef^the 
table." 

354.  A  Compound  Sentence  consists  of  two  or  more 
single  sentences  so  united  as  to  express  several  related 
pro/wsitions  ;  ^  as,  "  John  runs  aiid.  James  walks."—"  The 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursuoth,  but  the  righteous  are  as 
bold  as  a  lion." 

-      EXERCISES. 

[State  which  of  the  following  sentences  are  sing^le,  which  componnd, 
and  of  each  whether  declaratory,  interrogatory,  imperative,  or  exclamatorj', 
andwhy?-traiisitive.  Intransitive,  or  attributive,  and  why?] 

Birds  fly. Do  any  fish  fly  ? He  is  a  gentleman  and 

a  scholar. Bring  mo  the  book  and  I  will  read  it. Write 
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I  see  it. The  tide  rises  t\v;co  In  twenty- 


'to  me. Ah! 

four  hours. The  land  is  good,  but  the   buildings   are 

old. Do  you  intend  to  buy  the  farm  ? Yes  ;  and  I  shall 

build  a  house  on  it. By  improving  the  land  I  shall  have 

better  crops. Who  made  the  noise  ? Charles,  sir. 

LESSON  41.— Single  Sentences. 

S55.  ^liiigle  Sentences  (expressing  only  one 
complete  proposition)  arc  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  Simple, 
Cyomposite,  and  Complex. 

356.  A  Simple  Sentence  contains  but  one  subject,  one 
alRrmer,  and,  if  transitive  or  attributive,  one  object  or  attri- 
})ute;  as,  Horses  run.— -John  strikes  Thomas.— Sugar  is 
sweet. — The  boy  reads  (the  paper). 

357.  The  Simple  Sentence  may  be  enlarged^— 1.  By  an 

adjunct  word  or  phrase  in  any  or  all  of  its  parts  ;  as  "  Wise 
men  use  rightly  their  time."  2.  By  the  substitution  of  a 
clause  for  its  subject,  object,  or  attribute;  as,  "  To  he  angry 
is  to  be  mad."  ^ 

358.  The  Cotnposite  Sentence,  in  expressing  one  pro- 
position, may  have  tivo  or  more  subjects,  affirmers,  objects, 
or  attributes,  and  is  said  to  be  compound  in  the  part  thus 
affected ;  as,  "  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man."  "  He  studies 
and  recites  grammar."    "  The  sky  is  bright  and  clear." 

359.  The  Com,pleoc  Sentence  is  a  single  sentence  con- 
taining a  subordinate  or  dependent  clause  which  limits 
the  principal  clause,  or  some  part  of  it;  as,  "The  boy  who 
studies  will  excel."    "  We  will  go  when  the  train  leaves." 

EXERCISES. 

[In  the  following  single  sentences,  which  are  simple  ?  which  are 
composite  with  compound  subject?  with  compound  predicate?  which 
are  complex  sentences,  and  why? J 

Grass  is  green. Wood    and   coal  will    burn. Coal 

burns  readily  wlien  i)roperly  ignited. He  can  read  and 
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write  won  _I  will  finish  tl„  work  whm  yon  wish  mo  — 
If  Im  road  ,s  food,  wo  can  travel  f:«t— I  bonghtTbo,^ 
and  a  Hlato  for  a  jjood  boy.—.Vn,!  now  abi.letl  fi    iCll   , 
and  char.ty.-_That  i,  g,ld  whioh  i,  wo,th  gold.— :lZu 
to  unlcsarn  what  you  have  loarnod  ami.ss. 

LESSON  42.-The  Subject. 

aoo.  Tho  HHbJoct   of  a  Bcntonco  is  either  gram- 
matical  or  logical.  ■' 

aoi.  Tho  araiuiimtlcal  subjoct  is  tho  inrsnt,  nr  <i  ■ 
Bpokon  o,  «««..  b>^othorwordl,  a.  "'1^^^ ^rl^" 

.l«3.  Iho  loylcul  subject  is  the  person  or  thin<.  snokei- 
of  together  with  all  tho  wonls,  phrases,  or  clauses  b'yTw-l 
.tzshmitedordofmed.    Thus:  in  tho  sentence,  "Everyman 

^^?t:s:z:^^'-:^  ~«-  ^S  i" 

rf«.f.  A  relative  clause  which  limits  n   „r„„,      .•     , 
subject  is  called  an  a„JecUve  ZjZct  ■  as    "1^ t 
rto  ,«« will  improvo."-(a„4io»  boy.  V         '  " 

364.  When  the  grammatical  subject  has  mo  llmith^ 
words  connected  with  it,  then  it  and  the  lo-Mcarsubtcttf 
thesame;  a,s,  "Goo  is  good."-" ^,r,,  sin/s^Xl^ «:: 

305.  Tlie  suHJcct  of  a  proposition  i.  either  simple 
or  compound.  ^'■"ijiie 

36«,  A  simple  stibject  consists  of  one  subject  of  tho„..l ,  t . 
-,  Sno,.  ,s  white.    Tixe  boiUr  of  the  steamboaUxSeT  '= 

307.  Acompomid  sub.fect  consists  of  two  or  more 
sunple  subjects,  to  which  belongs  the  s..me  predicate    al 
I^«  and  /are  friends.-K».  and  Me  wait  for  notan - 
Two  and  three  are  five.  inan.— 

EXERCISES. 
JIrrtho£ollowing  sentences,  which  is  the  fframm^ti.,..    ^,,.,-m-i, 

lAnal— 115,  ' 
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the  loirlcal  subject?  State  whether  »unplc  or  t'ompound— limited  or 
unlimited.  Distinpruish  (ho  ninip/e  and  tho  compound  subjoot.  Point  out 
the  subject  and  the  prediciite  in  ouch. J 

Tho  foar  of  tlio  Lord  is  tho  Iwv'inning  of  wisdom. .Ml 

men  have  not  faith. Tho  moiiiory  of  tliojiist  is  hlossod. 

Happy  ifi  tho  man  that  findoth  wisdom. Tho  Mossing  of 

tlie  I^rd  makoth  rich. Wiso  num  hiy  up  knowlocigo.-^^ 

Tho  rich   and  tho  poor  moot  togothor. Woalth   makes 

many  frionds. Jamos  and  John  aro  cousins. A  gram- 
matical 8ubjo(!t  is  unlimitod. ■■Jomo  dogs  aro  savt'go. 

Tlie  whito  horso  died. 

[Write  predica'cs  to  tho  following  compound  subiects  :] 

John  and  James. Ho  and  she. You  and  I. The 

rich  and  poor. Virtue  and  vice. Heat  and  cold. 

LESSON  43.— Modifications  of  the  Subject. 

.168.  A  f;raminatical  subject,  bein^r  a  noun 
or  pronoun,  may  be  modified^  limited,  or  described  in 
various  ways ;  as, 

1.  By  a  norm  in  apposition;'  as,  ''Milton,  i\\Q  poet, 

was  blind." 

2.  By  a  noun  in  the  jfossessive  case  ;  as,  "  Aaron's  rod 

budded." 

3.  By  an  adjunct  phrase  f  as,  "The  works  of  Nature 

are  beautiful." 

4.  By  an  adjective  word    (i.e.   an   article,  adjective, 

adjective  pronoun,  or  participle);  as,  "^  good  name 
is  better  than  riches." 

5.  By  a  relative  and  its  clause ;  as,  "  He  who  does  no  good, 

does  harm." 

6.  By  an  infinitive  clause;  as,  "A  desire  to  learn  is 

praiseworthy." 

7.  By  a  clause  in  apposition;  as,  "The  fact  that  he 

was  a  scholar,  was  manifest." 
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111  vain Socr-ifps    fi.r.  .  i   i        *,         /^ai'iro  clooa  notliinj^ 

a««in>  to  o.j-^,:!x:z^::^,:::::'  ">-  ~— ^ 

LESSON  44.-Modiflcations  of  the  Modifying 

Words. 

1.  A  noun  modifying  another  may  itself  Ix,  mo<Iino,l  in 

2.  An „,y,,c^;„, qnalifyinga nonn n.ay  itself  1«, „,o,lifie,,- 

U-)  l>y  an  u<ljunct  phrase  ■  n^   "  p..  , 

your  dealing,."  '^'     ^*  "  """'  J "«' '" 

Is'i  Bv  !^ '-'T' t''  *'^'  " -'  '"'"  S^"''  "'■'" '"'to, evil... 
^'^"'"^""""'••-■"^"-ift  ,„..,.,..,,, 

3.  An  adverb  may  be  modified— 

*'■' .tw  "'^'"""  ''''*'■"*'''•   '^'  "Agreeably  (<, 

-'*.  A  ,«o,2*yied  arammatleal  subject  regarded  a. 
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a  comi)lox  idoa,  may  itHolfbo  inodificil ; '  as,  "  Tho  old  6/acifc 
horse  is  doad;"  *'T\us  first  two  lines  aro  good." 

[In  tho  followiiifr  sentoncos,  by  what  words  aro  tho  inodlfyiMff  nouns 
modified  ?— tho  adJeotlveM  ?— tho  adverliM  ?J 

Groat  woaltli  |)roi)orly  used  is  a  blos.siiig. Tiio  very  best 

romody  for  certain  oviis  is  oxorciso. Truly  groat  mon  aro 

far  above  worldly  prido. Your  very  kind  letter  bas  boon 

received. The  river  flows  very  rapidly. 

LESSON  45.— The  Predicate. 

372.  I.  Tho  predicate,  like  the  Hubjoct,  is  either 
grammatical  or  logical. 

373.  Tho  gvatnrnaticnl  predicate  consists  of  the  attri- 
}mte  and  copula,  not  modified  by  other  words. 

371.  The  attribute,  which  together  with  the  copula 
forms  the  predicate,  may  be  expressed  by  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun— James  is  a  scholar — James  is  he;  an  adjevtivc — 
James  is  diligent ;  a  participle — James  is  learned  ;  a  pre- 
position with  its  regimen — James  is  in  health;  and 
sometimes  an  adverb — John  is  not  so. 

375.  The  attribute  is  also  expressed  by  an  infinitive  or 
other  dependent  clause ;  as,  "To  obey  is  to  enjoy." — "The 
order  is  that  we  must  go." 

370.  The  logical  predicate  is  the  grammatical,  together 
with  all  the  words  and  phrases  and  clauses  that  modify  it : — 
Thus,  "  Nero  was  cruel  to  his  subjects," — grammatical  predi- 
cate, "was  cr\iQ\"— logical,  "  was  cruel  to  his  subjects.' 

377.  When  the  grammatical  predicate  has  no  modifying 
terms  connected  with  it,  the  grammatical  and  logical  predi- 
cates are  the  same  ;  as,  "  Life  is  short" — "  TiuiQ  flies." 

378.  II.  The  predicate,  like  the  subject,  is  either 
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auriliuto;  as,  "Tmih  is  mighty." 

.i,?T'  ^ r.''"'i">">"'  predicate  consists  of  two  or  more 

simple  pml,catos,  affirmed  of  the  same  subject  •  as  ^'Trh 
'» mrfflit,!  and  uill  prrmil."  '      '  *" 

'■'XEROrSES. 

(In  the  fnllowinK  sentences,  mimo  the  s.ihi,.ni  .„  i  .i. 
.'late  v.het.er  the  pre,lic»to  is  Wn.pL  ^^ ™^^^„"„"^  ?„"„ "'k''  ""'r 
Bra.„.„«t.,al.  a„,l  what  is  the  lo^loal  ""noTt""  "  """ 

«-™om 'Is  '*'"■«— 'J^'r  'ire  l..„.ns.— Matt  is  mortal. _ 

Airs'tislir'n'T   "';'"-'■—""  "'attilleth  his  land 

7 !  ""  '"''■*"' "■'"'  l"-ead. Tlie  way  of  a  fool  is  ritrht 

...  lus  o„„  ev..,-_A  soft  answer  tnrneth  away  w  a«,^^' 

«as  dark  and  rain,-.  -„.  ,  „  ..olotteir  th^^^^J.^:  a"rS' 

LESSON  46.-Modiflcations  of  the  Predicate. 

381.  A  graniniaUcal  predicate  may  be  modi- 

Hed  or  limited  in  various  ways. 

'  ate  IS  a  noun,  it  is  modified— 
1.  By  a  iioifii  or  pronoun  limiting  or  desorihincr  fi  ^ 

attribute;  as,  ^'He  is  John  tJ,e  l^s^^Vn^^..^ 
friend."-" He  is  my /a^/..^'.  friend."  ^        ^"^ 

as,     feolomon  was  a  ?mt'  king." 
attribute,  it  may  be  modilied— 

Homer"'  '      '  "'"  *»'»•"-"  Jolm  read* 
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2.  By  an  adverb;  aa,  "John  roads  well" 
o.  By  an  adjunct;  as,  "  They  hvo  in  London:' 
^.  By  an  infinitive;  as,  "Boys  lovo  ^o^%." 
>•  By  a  ste6.,«a^,^i„^,.;,,,,^^.^.  ^s,  "  Plato  taught  to  ^A. 
soul  IS  immortal.''  ^ ''mu  mt 

^^^^^^''T'T  "  f  ^''^^^'^^^  --y  be  modified  in 
an  lospects  as  tlie  finite  verb  in  the  predicate. 

\ni^o^.^!^J''*  '^ ""  "''"'^'^""  •'""'^^"^^'  ^^  ^^y  substantive 
m  the  objective  case,  may  be  modified  in  all  the  ways  in 
v'lHch  a  subject  may  bo  modified.  ^ 

385.  A  modifiring  clause,  if  a  dependent  proposition 

380.  All  o</i.e,.  modifyina  ivor,U  may  thomsclvo.s  be 
.-J.hod  aa  s.m,Jar  ,,-onI.  are,  ,vhon  modifying  tl,o"t 
»-iflf L  ^;j'''-''^  "'"ffi^'^fi'-ns  are  sometimes  connected 

::/.;•  XreS:-''''''  --' """  ^^^-^^  ^^  ^--^  •^-'^  -- 

EXERCISES. 
eMtltlfrllrli;^  -^tencos.  distinguish  th»  (trammalicnl  prrti. 

His  father  and  mother  are  dead :  they  died  a  year  ago. 

wZl?"%r  "";"?•— ^"'^  ^'■'^  ^''""--<'- ^omau 
fl  es^rnwiT"    «• '      "."™ *'^' '°'''^^'™y  «'« fl««t— Time 

vHae^'~T  ;r"',"^  ^"^  '"•"'  ^^«  *■'«  basis  of  every 
virtae.1 1  wish  tliat  he  would  como  soon. 

LESSON  47.-Limiting  Clauses. 

3S8.  Clauses   limiting  single   sentences,   or  the 

uembers  of  compound  eenteneo.,  may  be  clas.sified 

as  to  their  office  into  substantive,  aduommal,  and 
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389.  A  substantive  clause  performs  the  office  of  a 
noun  ;  as,  "  That  I  said  so  is  most  true."-"  He  loves  to  do 
nght.^' 

390.  An  adnominal  clause  limits  like  an  adjective^ 

as,    ''The  boy  c:V    studies  will   improve."— " The   master 
<lire,cted  him  to  study^'—^'  Admired,  he  became  vain." 

391.  An  adverbial  clause  performs  the  oflice  of  an 
adnrb  ;  as,  ''  lie  goes  to  school  to  learn."—"  He  is  wiser 
than  Jds  brother." 

392.  The  clause  on  which  another  depends  is  called  the 
hading  clause,  its  subject  the  leading  subject,  and  its  prc-^icate 
1 1  le  leading  predicate. 

393.  In  a  complex  single  sentence,  the  dependent 
clauses  are  usually  connected  by  relatives,  conjunctive 
adverbs,  or  conjunctions ;  thus — 

Jielative.—"  The  apples  that  are  in  the  basket  are  sold  *" 
Conjunctive  Adverb.--  We  shall  go  when  the  cars  go  " 
Conjunction.--  The  miser  lives  poor  that  he  may  die  rich:^ 

394.  The  connecting  word  is  sometimes  omitted  S  as 
'•  This  is  the  book  (which)  I  lost." 

395.  A  dependent  clause  is  frequently  abridged  by 
omittmg  the  connecting  word  and  changing  the  verb  of  the 
})redicateinto  a  participle  or  infinitive  °.  as,  "When  we  have 
hnished  our  lessons,  we  will  play."--Adridged,  "  Having 
linished  our  lessons,  we  will  play."  * 

396.  AVhen  the  dependent  clause  is  the  object  of  the 

verb  m  the  leading  clause,  it  may  often  be  changed  for  the 
tNfinitire  with  a  subject;  as,  "I  know  that  he  is  a 
scholar. "-Abridged,  "  I  know  him  to  be  a  scholar." 

397.  When  in  such  cases  the  subject  of  the  dependent 
clause  IS  the  same  as  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause,  it  is 
oniiftedin  the  abridged  form;  as,  « I  wished  that  I  might 
go.'  —Abridged,  "  I  wished  to  go.''  "' 

398.  A  dependent  clause  may  be  abridged  by  sub^ 
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ftutwg  r     eqr.ivalent  qualifying  word  or  an  adjunct;  as, 
Iho  man  who  is  honest  will  bo  respected. "-Abridged    ''tIio 
honest  man  wilj!  be  respected."  ' 

EXERCISES. 
[1.  Abridge  tho  foUowing  propositions,  and  write  thorn  out  •] 
When  our  woik  is  finished,  we  will  play. AVhen  T  hn^- 

visited  Europe,  I  Teturned  to  America. It  i.  said  tlv- 

the  love  of  mon^y  is  the  root  of  all  evil  j"  daily  observatinn 

shows  that  it  is  so. 

[2.  Extend  the  folloinng  abridged  propositions,  and  write  them  •] 

Time  past  can  never  bo  recalled. The  road  leadin-  :o 

^he  castle  was  blocked,  up. 1  know  it  to  be  genuine.— 

\ou  know  him  to  ba  your  friend. We  hold  these  prin- 

ciples  to  be  self-evident His  being  successful  is  doubtful. 

ihe  war  being  endtd,  trade  revived. 

LESSON  48.-. Compound  Sentences. 

399.  A  compoun«a  Nentence  consists  of  two  or 
more  smglo  sentences  oo  united  as  to  express  severa' 
related  propositions  ;  as,  -  The  man  walked,  and  the 
boy  ran." 

400.  The  propositions  which  make  up  a  compound 
sentence  are  called  members. 

401.  The  memhers  of  a  compound  sentence  are  r/mm- 
Tse b^  U^e^*^^^^^"^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^-^  -^^^  -"  -ke 

Y  After  stating  the  members,  and  how  they  are  con- 
nected, analyze  each  as  if  it  were  a  single  sentence. 

.,.t?f ;  l^'^  ""f"'^''''  ""^  ^  compound  sentence  are  con- 
I    'rt^J  such  conjunctions  as  and,  or,  nor,  hut,  yet,  etc.; 
as,      iho  harvest  IS  passed,  the  summAr  is  ond-'    -^^  -, 
are  not  saved."  '^""'  """  ^^^ 

In  such  sentences,  the  connective  is  often  omitted.    -  ' 
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EXERCISES. 

(1.  In  the  followingr  sentences,  state  which  are  single,  and  which  are 
compound.    In  ihe  compound  t^entences,  point  out  the  members.] 

We  may  not  always  liavo  time  to  read,  but  we  always 

have  time  to  reflect. Time  passes   quickly,  though   it 

appears  to  move  slowly. Care  for  yourself,  and  others 

will  care  for  you. The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 

place  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good. Righteousness 

exalteth  a  nation. John  is  taller  than  I,  though  I  am 

older  than  he. 

[2.  In  the  following  compound  sentences,  name  the  members— nam*- 
the  cornecting  words.] 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  roads  were  excellent,  bu' 
we  were  unfortunate  in  our  comi)anions.- — Beauty  attract* 

admiration,  as  honor  (attracts)  applause. Time  is  eve/ 

advancing,  but  it  leaves  behind  it  no  traces  of  its  flight. — 
When  I  \vas  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  but  when  I  became, 

a  man  I  put  away  childish  things. He  may  go,  or  he 

may  stay. He  was  not  a  good  speaker,  yet  he  was  au 

admirable  writer. 

,,  Classification  of  Sentences, 


CO 
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1.  FokM 


2.  Nature  OF 
Affirmation. 


Dcdarafori/. 
Interrogatory. 
Imperative. 
Exclamatorif. 

Transitive. 

Intransitive. 

Attributive. 


3.  Number  of 
?k0p0siti0ns. 


r. 


Simple. 

Single \  Composite.  ■ 

Complex. 


^  Subject. 
I  Aflirmer. 
I  Obiect. 
J  Attribute* 


Comjyound  . . .  S^'«  ^^^ical  relation, 
i Logical  sequence. 


-nam*- 


DlREc^TrONS    FOR   ANALYSIS.  IQO 

LESSON  49.-Directions  for  Analysis.     ; 

403.  1.  State  whether  the  sentence  ia  sinffle  or  com- 
pound;  whether  trcuisUive,  i^itransUlvc'ov  attHhi 
Uve;  whether  declaratory,  interrogatory ,  impera^ 
tive,  or  exclaiuatory,  *      ^ 

comilTx!^^'  ''"'"  ''^'''^'''  ''  ''  "*"*^^^^  composite,  or 

3.  Name  thelogiealsubjeet  and  the  logical  predicate. 

4.  J\ame  the  grammatical  subject. 

5.  Show  by  what  words,  pi  rases',  or  clauses,  if  any,  the 
grammatical  subject  is  modified  in  the  lo-ncal 

6.  Show  by  what  modifying  words,  if  any,  each  modifu. 
tng  word  is  modiMd.  <^^ii  moaijy, 

7.  Name  the  grammatical  predicate. 

8.  Show  by  What  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  if  any  it  is 
modified  in  the  logical.  ^ ' 

9.  Show  by  what  modifying  words,  phrases,  or  clauses   if 
any,  each  modifying  ivord  is  modifi^.l. 

10.  If  the  sentence  is  compound,  mention  the  members. 

11.  bhow  how  the  members  are  connected. 

12.  Analyze  each  member  as  a  single  sentence,  by 
showmg  Its  subject,  predicate,  etc.,  as  above. 

N.B.-rn  analyzing  sentences,  it  will  be  necessary  always 

cedent  to  the  relative  wiiat,  and  to  the  compound  relatives 
uW,  t^WTer,  whatever,  whatsoever;  making  also  the 
change  which  is  necessary  in  the  relatives  themsSves,  when 
the  antecedent  .s  supplied.^ 

Models  of  Analysis. 

404.  1.  God  is  good. 

Tliisisa.sm<7^,.  sentence,  simj>le,  because  it  contains  a  sinWe 
affirmation  ;  declaratory  because  it  declares  something; 
^  ■    " ^'^     ^^  a...xma  thu  attribute  good  of  the  subject 
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God  is  the  logical  subject,  because  it  is  that  of  whicl  th«j 

quality  good  is  atfirmcd. 
Is  good  is  the  logical  predicate,  because  it  aflirms  of  its 

subject.   Is  is  the  verl)  or  copula,  and  good  is  the  attribute. 

In  this  sentence,  the  grammatical  subject  and  i)redicato  are 
the  same  as  the  logical,  because  they  are  not  modified  by 
other  words. 

Or,  more  briefly,  thus : — The  logical  subject  is  God.  Tlio 
logical  predicate  is  is  good,,  in  which  is  is  the  verb  or 
copula,  and  good  the  attribute.  The  grammatical  suoject 
and  predicate  are  the  same  as  the  logical. 

2.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  ia  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

This  is  a  sinf/?^' sentence,  simple,  declaratory ,  attrihU" 
live. 

The  logical  subject  is  llwffar  of  the  Lord. 

The  logical  predicate  is  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

The  grammatical  subject  is  fear.  It  is  limited  l)y  the  adjunct, 

of  the  Lord,  and  shown  to  be  limited  by  the  article  the. 

{368,  4.) 
The  grammatical  predicate  is  is  beginning,  in  whlcli  is  is 

the  verb  or  copula,  and  beginning  the  attribute.     It  is 

modified  by  the  adjunct  of  wisdom,  and  shown  to  be 

limited  by  the,    {382). 

3.  Two  and  two  malie  four. 

This  is  a  single  sentence,  composite  (with  ^compound  subject), 

declarator^/,  transitive. 
The  logical  subject  is  two  and  two,  compound. 
The  logical  predicate  is  make  four. 
The  grammatical  subject  is  the  same  as  the  logical. 
The  grammatical  predicate  is  make  ;  it  is  modified  by  its 

object  four, 

4.  Will  the  king  fight  and  not  conquer  'f 

This  is  a  single  sontonco,  composite  (with  a  compound  predi- 
cate), interrogatory,  used  intransitively,  (object  omitted.) 
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Tho  logical  snnject  is  the  king, 

^'^^^-h'roAi..to^.^om  fight  ana  not  conauer,cor.. 
Ti.o  grammatical  subject  i.s  tl.e  same  as  tl.o  logical. 

Mot  coti^uer;  they  are  connected  by  and. 

r..]lcmombernowthyCVeatorinthoday8ofthyyouth 
Tlas  i.,  a  «/«(7fe sentence,  '<imple,imperative,transitive 
Tbe  lot-ical  subject  is  thou  understood  «»»'"i'e. 

The  grammatical  subject  is  tl,o  same  as  tlic  lo-Mcal 

o^  %  Sr'"'" " ""'""""'" """  '"^  ''^'■^^'-  "' "-  ^<^y> 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  Remember  It  i,  „„,!■«  ^ 
by  no.,  an  adverb  of  time,  also  by  its  obfec  clonSi  t!^ 
by  the  possess  ve  adjective  pronoun  ,„'.  It  is  Cl'JZo^. 
fiod  by  the  adjuncts  in  the  days  of  tky  youth.  In  the  first 
of  these  adjuncts,  the  term  days  is  limited  bv  the  second 
axljunct,  and  shown  to  be  so  by  the  dofmite  ar'ti*  .L 

6.  A  good  man  docs  what  (=  that  which)  is  right 
fj-oin  principle.  *'     ' 

This  is  a  single  sentence,  complex,  declaratory,  transitive  con- 
tam.ng  one  loading  affirmation  and  one  dependent  d'ause 
connected  by  which.  i-iause, 

The  logical  subject  of  tho  v.-hole  sentence  is  A  good  man  ■  the 

logical  predicate  is  docs  u-kat  is  ri.htfrom  principle. 
The  loading  affirmation  is  A  good  man  does  that  from  principle 

In  the/ns^  or  leading  clause- 
Tho  logical  subject  is  A  good  man. 
The  logical  predicate  is  does  that  from  princink 
The  grammatical  subject,  is  man,  qualified  h^ good,  and  shown 
to  De  indefinite  by  a. 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  docs,  modified  by  its  object  that, 
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and  the  adjunct /rom  principle ;  that  is  modified  by  the  rola 

tivo  clause. 
In  tlio  second  or  dependent  clause— 
The  logical  subject  is  which.    It  also  connects  ite  clause  with 

the  antecedent  that,  and  restricts  it.  ^    ^ 

The  logical  predicate  is  is  right,  in  >vhich  ts  is  the  verb  or 

copula,  and  right  is  the  attribute. 
The  grammatical  subject  and  predicate  are  the  same  as  the 

logical.^ 

7.  EighteouHRCBs  exalteth   a  nation;  lut  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people. 
This  is  a  compound  sentence,  consisting  of  two  membere,  con- 

nected  by  6w<.    Declaratory.  ;^  -  ^^  . 

The  first  member,  «  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,    is . 

single,  simple  sentence,  transitive,  of  which 
The  logical  subject  is  Righteousness. 
The  logical  predicate  is  exalteth  a  nation. 
The  granmiatical  subject  is  the  same  as  the  logical. 
The  grammatical  predicate  is  exalteth  {^05).    It  is  modifi^ 
by  its  object  naUon,  and  this  is  shown  to  be  used  mdefinit«l' 
by  the  article  a  prefixed. 
The  second  member,  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people  is  also  ^ 
single,  simple  sentence,  attributive,  and  connected  with  th« 
preceding  member  by  the  conjunction  hut,  expressing  coa^ 
trust  or  opposition. 
Of  this  member,  the  logical  subject  is  ^n. 
The  logical  predicate  is  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 
The  grammatical  subject  is  the  same  as  the  logical.       ^ 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  is  a  reproach,  of  which  i8  is  the 
copula,  and  reproach  the  attribute,  shown  to  ^«  f  f  ^^^f  " 
nitely  by  the  article  a  prefixed.  It  is  modified  by  the 
adiunct  to  any  people.  In  this  adjunct,  the  word  people  is 
used  in  a  general  or  unUmited  sense,  as  intimated  by  the 

hideflnite  adjective  pronouiwxny  j^  ___^ 

"  iX'&  p.  Gr.-610,  634. 
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EXERCISES. 

FThus  analyze  the  following  sentences :] 

Man  is  mortal. All  men  are  mortal. The  man  and 

woman  arrived  to-day.-  -He  sold  his  horse  and  wagon  _ 

The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich. The  lovo  of  monoy 

iS  the  root  of  all  evil.->A  friend  in  nood  is  a  frion<l  indoecl. 

-tie  that  trustoth  in  his  riches  shall  fall. If  I  do  not 

go  you  must. The-,  lire  burns  fiercely  when  the  wind  blows 

U         It  was  1  who  wrote  the  letter,  and  he  carried  it  to  the 

post-office. He  gave  the  book  to  some  one,  1  know  not  to 

whom. 

LESSON  50.— Construction  of  Sentences. 

405.  Wordj§i  jire  arranged  in  sentences,  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules  called  the  Mules  of  Syntax. 

406.  General  Principles. 

^  1.  In  every  sentence  there  must  be  a  verb  and  its  stih- 

,fectf  expressed  or  understood. 

2.  Every  article,  afJJective,  adjective  prononn,  or 

ft^d  must  have  a  substantive,  expressed  or  under- 

3.  Every  subject  has  its  own  verb,  expressed  or  under- 
stood. 

4.  Every  jlnite  verb  (that  is,  every  verb  not  in  the  infini- 
tive  or  participial  mood)  has  its  own  subject  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  expressed  or  understood. 

5.  Ewery  possessive  case  limits  a  noun  or  substantive. 

^  6  Every  objective  case  is  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb 
m  the  active  voice,  or  of  a  preposition;  or  denotes  circum- 
stances of  time,  valve,  weight,  or  measure.    {473,) 

7.  The  infinitive  mood  depends  upon  a  verb,  noun,  or 
adjective.  ' 

8.  Every  adverb  limits  a  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb. 
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0.  CcmJuncfionH  unite  words  and  phrasos  tliat  stand  in 
tho  Kaino  reflation  in  a  soiitonco.  Tlu^y  also  sc^rvo  to  ronnoct 
mcMnl'ors  and  clauHos  in  complox  and  coini)onnd  sentonccs. 

\^  Tho  oxaiptions  to  tlioso  gonoral  ])rincipl«a  will  api)oar 
in  tho  KuUvs  of  Syntax. 

Parts  of  Syntax, 

407.  Tlio  Ruled  of  Syntax  may  all  ho  roforrod  to  three 
heads  ;  viz.,  Concord,  or  agreement,  Government,  and  Posiiion. 

408.  Concord  is  tlie  agreement  one  Avord  has  with 
another  in  jziondor,  number,  case,  or  person. 

409.  Government  is  the  power  wliich  one  word  has  in 
determininji  tlie  mood,  tonso,  or  case  of  another  word.  The 
word  governed  by  another  word  is  called  its  regimen.    {309,) 

410.  Position  means  tho  place  which  a  word  occupies 
in  relation  to  other  words  in  a  sentence. 

%*  In  the  Enghsh  language,  which  has  but  few  inflections, 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  often  depends  mucli  on  the 
position^  of  its  words. 

LESSON  51.~Substantives  in  Apposition. 

•■  411.  EiJLE  1. — SiibHtantiTeH  denoting  the  same 

IH^r^ioii  or  thing,  agree  in  case ;  a^,  Cicero,  tho  orator. 
Carlo,  tho  hu'go  dog,  is  dead. 

113.  Words  thus  used  are  said  to  be  in  apposition, 

413.  Explanation.— A  noun  is  placed  in  apposition  after 
another  noun,  to  express  some  attribute,  deseription,  or 
appellation^  belonging  to  it.  -Both  nouns  must  be  in  the 
same  member  of  the  sentence,  that  is,  in  the  subject,  or  the 
l)rc\dicate.  This  llule  applies  to  all  words  used  substantively, 
and  it  is  only  when  tho  word  in  apposition  is  a  pronoun  that 
there  is  any  danger  of  error,  because  in  pronouns  only  the 
nominative  and  objective  are  different  in  form.    The  word 

1  A.  &  P  Gr.-541,  755,  759,  832. 
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In  apposition  is  soniotiinos  coimectod  witli  tho  precoding  bv 
iho  words  as,  being,  and  tho  like. 

EXERCISKS* 

n.  Tn  tho  following  Excroi.so,  poinf,  mt  tho  words  In  npponUlon. 

SCO  .f  thoy  aro  ,„  tho  samo  oasc    If  thoy  aro.  thoxonto,.,.,.  is  ri^ht  ;  if  not 

r^u::k::\:^::r '''-'' '- ''-  '■""'-'-•  --^^  --•-«  - 

First  in  tho  hearts  ofhis  conntryiMon  is  Washington,  tlio 

horo    tlio  statesman,  and  the  patriot. La  Fayette,   the 

fnend  of  Washnigton,  is  no  nion. Year  hrother  has 

returned,  Inm  who  went  al,road. F  houj^dit  ..is  paper 

from  a  bookse  ler,  lie  who  hves  opposite;  will  you  pleascrto 

Kivo  It  to  that  boy,  lie  that  stan.ls  by  tiie  <l„or? Is  your 

«istor  well,  her  that  was  lately  si.^k? Hand  that  book  to 

John,  ho  who  roads  so  well. The  premium  for  tho  best 

writer  is  given  to  Thomas,  he  who  took  so  much  pains 

(o  excel. Brutus  slew   Cavsar,  him   who   was  the  great 

ronqueror. Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  built  a  temple  for 

Jehovah,  his  Lord. The  President,  Lin-oln,  was  assas- 

^.natod rs,  boys,  were  there. Him,  being  a  child 

was  forgiven.  ' 

.,  nfr'"*"  *''*.''''**'*  ««"*«"«««,  each  to  contain  a  noun,  or  a  noun 
and  its  pronoun,  m  apposition.] 

LESSON  52.— Adjective  and  Substantive. 

114.  Rule  IL— 1.  An  adjectiTe  or  a  psu*Uciple 

qualifies  the  Niibstaative  to  which  it  belomjs]  as,  ^'  A 
good  man."     ''  A  horse  ivearied  by  laboi-." 

An  adjective  used  as  an  attvilmte  {344)in  the  predicate 
n^sUpial^the^^^  as^«  S^g,,^  -^^  g,^,^,,^,,,  „ 

♦^-ii.aiij^  iu„  ,v„ra  ./I  ,-rorci3  t(»  whicn  tno  ruio  refers.    (552.) 
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2.  Afljfirfives  dmofhuj  one  qualify  nouns  in  the  Ain» 
ffiilar — adjectives  denoting  more  llian  one  qualify 
nouns  in  the  plural;  us,  "  This  man."  "  These  men." 
"  >S57a;  loot." 

415.  P^xPLANATioN.— This  Rn)o  applies  to  ail  adjertlve 

trortls^  namely,  adjectives,  adjective  pronounH,  and  participles. 
Those  being  indeclinable  in  English,  there  is  danger  of  error 
only  in  the  use  of  such  as  imply  number. 

Observntions. 

416.  Adjectives  denoting  onf  are  this,  that,  one,  each,  every, 
either,  neither  ;  and  the  ordinal  numerals,yfr.<»f,  second,  third,  etc. 

417.  Adjectives  denoting  more  than  one  are  these,  those, 
wavy,  several;  and  the  cardinal  numerals,  two,  three,  four,  i^tc. 

418.  Some  adjectives  implying  number  can  be  joined  with 
either  singular  or  plural  nouns,  according  to  the  sense; 
as,  some,  no,  etc. ;  thus,  Some  man — some  mi  <* 

419.  Exception.— When  a  noun  following  the  numeral 
is  used  in  an  adjevtlve  sense  ( 100),  it  has  not  the  plural 
termination;  thus,  we  say,  A  four  inch  plank;  a  three /oo< 
wall;  a  four  horse  team  ;  a  ton  acre  field,  etc. 

ISO.  Adjectives  should  not  be  used  as  adverbs;  thus, 
miserable  poor ;  sings  elegant,  should  be,  miserably  poor ;  sings 
elegantly} 

431.  AVhen  two  or  more  objects  are  contrasted,  this  and 
these  refer  to  the  last  mentioned,  that  and  those  to  the  first ; 
as,  "  Virtue  and  vice  are  opposite  qualities ;  that  ennobles  the 
iriind,  this  debases  it." 

/  433.  Comparison.— 1.  When  two  objects  are  compared, 
the  comparative  degree  is  commonly  used ;  when  more 
than  tivOf  the  superlative ;  as,  "  He  is  taller  than  his 
father."    "  John  is  tallest  amongst  us." 

2.  Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  improp&v ; 

^A.&P.  Gr.— 684. 
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thiiB,  "  .T«mns  is  , nor.  tulhr  Umn  Jol.n/'-onut  more.    "  Ho  fs 
tho  most  vn,,sf  of  tho  tl,roo,"-o,nit  most. 

>'  I    tmt  in  tho  followinKinNtancos  it  i,s  put  fz/Vr/. ..  i.  Whon 

thoadjcu.  .vo     n.  Whon  th.  <,,.,„7,,  ,.„,,  f,„,  tlu  w"  o  " 
exprossodhythov<.l>.4.Wlu.UlKuuIjoc.^ 

'  .    lor  other  varieties  a,Mic.xco„finn.s  .oc,  A.  A  I».  (Jr.  677-706.  J 

A  ,vell  six  fathom  ,Io«p._A  polo  ton  foot  long. A  f.old 

onty  rod  w.do. 1 1.avo  not  soon  him  this  ton  days  — - 

'Ilu«o.ortof  ,x,oplo  aro  comn.on.— These  kind  on h^ 
aro  usoloss.— You  will  n„d  the  remark  in  the  Cnd  tr 

urd  pagc-s.— Ea..h  have  their  own  place,  and  th:^  know 
It 11,0  second  and  third  page  «oro  torn. 

LESSON  53.-The  Article. 

484.  Rule  III._l.  Tho  article  »o,- an  in  put  before 
cornmon  nouns  in  tl,e  «l„g„,ar  nun.bcr,  when  used 
Indeflnltely ;  as,  "  A  man  "-"  An  apple ;"  tlmt  is 
•' fl«^  man  "-"  «„^  applo."  ' 

oalae,  8l„g,„ar  or  pl„ral,  when  use<l  defflnitely 

as,      The  sun  rises  "— "  The  city  of  New  York." 

for^the 'nfeTAr^'T'T-^' ''  impossible  to  give  a  precise  Rule 
Im^WeonhearMe  me  w^  case.    The  best  general  rule 

»A.4P.  Gr.-700. 
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is,  to  observe  what  the  sense  roquires.    Tho  following  usages 
may  be  noticed.    (For  others,  see  A.  &  P.  Gr.  7 07-7 2 S.) 

Observations, 

430.  The  arti(3lo  is  omitted  before  a  noun  that  is  un- 
limited,  or  that  stands  for  a  mhole  species;  as,  Man  is  mortal ; 
and  before  tlie  names  of  minerals,  metals,  arts,  etc.  Some 
nouns  denoting  the  si:)Ocios  have  tlio  article  always  prefixed; 
as.  The  dog  is  a  more  grateful  animal  than  Ihe  cat.  The  lion 
is  a  noble  animal.  Otliors  never  have  it;  thus,  Lead  is  softer 
than  iron.     Wood  is  lighter  than  stone. 

427.  The  last  of  two  nouns  after  a  comparative, 
should  have  no  article  when  they  both  refer  to  one  person 

or  thing ;  as,  He  is  a  better  reader  than  writer. 

438.  When  two  or  more  adjectives,  or  epithets,  are 
used  to  qualify  the  same  noun,  the  article  should  be  placed 
before  the  first,  and  omitted  before  the  rest;  but  when  they 
belong  to  different  subjects,  the  article  is  prefixed  to 

each;  thus,  "A  red  and  white  rose,"  indicates  one  rose, 
partly  red  and  partly  white.  "  A  red  and  a  white  rose," 
moans  two  roses,  one  red  and  one  white.  "Johnson,  the 
bookseller  and  stationer,"  denotes  one  person.  "Johnson 
the  bookseller,  and  tho  stationer,"  denotes  tivo, 

EXEUCISES. 

[1.  The  following  sentences  are  wrong  only  in  the  use  of  the  arUole. 
Show  why  they  are  wrong,  aixl  correct  them.] 

A  great  talents  without  ;i  virtue  are  dangerous. A  man 

is  mortal. \  lime  flies. The  money  is  scarce. John 

is  a  better  farmer  than  a  scholar. The  bla^'k  and  tho 

white  spaniel  runs  f  .;,l-,st. The  black  and  widte  spaniel 

run  together. 'i  im  time  and  the  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

A  red  and  a  white  rose  grows  on  this  bush. Tlie  black 

and  white  man  came  toiK^ther. Smith,  the  tanner  and 

currier,  entered  into  partuershij). Smith,  the  tanner  and 

the- currier,  is  a  man  of  .i  great  industry. 

[2.  Write  short  moii  ^•nt•c$i,  each  of  which  shall  contain  the  article  a 
•ran,  or  the;— others,  wliich  shall  contain  nouns  without  anarticle. 
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LESSON  54.~Personal  Pronouns. 


429.  Rule  IV.— Personal  pronouns  agree  with 

the  words  for  which  they  stand,  in  gender,  number, 

rt/ic? person;  as,  All  that  a  man  hath,  will  he  give 
for  his  life. 

Explanation.— Only  personal  and  possessive  pronouns 
have  different  forms  for  the  several  genders,  numbers  and 
persons,  and  this  Rule  means,  that  when  any  of  these  pro- 
nouns is  used,  it  must  be  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
person,  with  the  noun  for  which  it  stands. 

Special  Mules, 

430.  Rule  1.  When  a  pronoun  refers  to  two  or  more 
tvords  takeri  together,  it  becomes  plural,  and  if  the 

words  are  of  different  persons,  it  prefers  the  first  person  to  the 
second,  and  the  second  to  the  third  ;  as,  "  He  and  she  did 
THEIR  duty."—"  John  and  you  and  Jwill  do  our  duty." 

431.  Rule  2.  Wh^n  a  pronoun  refers  to  two  or  more 
words  in  the  singular,  taken  separately ;  or  to  one  of 
them  exclusively,  it  must  he  singular;  as,  "A  clock  or  a 
watch  moves  merely  as  it  is  moved." 

433.  Rule  3.  But  if  either  of  the  tvords  referred  to  is 
plural,  the  pronoun  must  he  plural  also;  as,  "  Neither 
he  nor  they  trouble  themselves." 

Observations, 

433.  A  pronoun  referring  to  a  collective  noun  in  the  sin- 
gular, expressing  many  as  one  whole,  should  be  in  the 
neuter  singula^  ;  but  when  the  noun  expresses  many  as 
individuals,  the  pronoun  should  he  plural;  as,  "The 
army  proceeded  on  its  march."—"  The  court  were  divided  in 
their  opinions." 

^  434.  The  word  containing  the  answer  to  a  question 
t63),  must  be  in  the  same  case  as  the  word  that  aslcs 
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it;  as,  "Who  said  that?"   Ans.  " I  (said it)."    ''Whose  books 
are  these  ?"    Ans.  "  John's." 

[*♦•  For  other  Notes  and  Observations,  see  A.  &  P.  Cu.  730—741.] 

[In  the  following  Exercise,  point  out  ihe  x>^r»oiiaf^  and  posse^^iTe 

pronouns  (16H)  and  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand.  Cnaug.  ^TZoun! 
If  necessary,  for  one  of  the  same  .render,  number,  aad  person,  with  its  noun.] 

^    Give  to  every  man  their  due. A  nswer  not  a  .^ool  accord- 

injrtoher  folly. Take  handfnls  of  .nshas  and  sprinkle  it 

toward   heaven. Kebecca  took  raiment  and  put   them 

upon  Jacob. Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  them 

Who  is   there?    Me. AVho  did  that?    Him. Whom 

d  id  you  meet  ?    Ho. AVhose  pen  is  tliat  ?    Her  or  mine's . 

Virtue  forces  her  way  through  obscurity,  and  .^.Toner  o» 

later  it  is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  ' 

LESSON  55.— Relative  and  Antecedent. 

•435.  Rule  Y.—The  relative  agrees  with  its  ante* 
<edeut  in  gender,  niimlier  and  person ;  as,  "  Thou 

icho  speakest."— **The  hook  which  waa  lost." 

430.  Explanation.— The  relative  stands  instead  of  the 
noun  or  pronoun  called  its  antecedent,  and  also  connects  the 
idea  expressed  in  its  clause  with  the  antecedent,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  further  describing  it,  or  of  limiting  and 
restricting  it.  {ir^S.)  Consequently,  the  relative  is  always 
regarded  as  of  the  same  gender,  person,  and  number  as  its 
antecedent ;  and  if  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  the  verb  will 
be  of  the  same  number  and  person  also.  The  relative  has 
the  same  form  in  all  genders. 

For  remarks  respecting  the  antecedent,  and  the  use  of  ivho 
and  tvhichf  see  Lesson  13. 

Special  liules.\ 
437.  Rule  I.— Who  is  applied  to  persons  or  things  pei^ 
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sonified;  as,  "The  man  who ---The  fox  who  had  never  seen 
a  hon." 

438.  Rule  2.—  VlUch  is  applied  to  things,  and  inferior 
ommals;  as,  "  The  house  which /'  '' The  dog  which ^ 

430.  Rules.— T/^r/f,  as  a  relative,  is  tisrd  instead  of 
who  or  which— 

1.  After  the  superlative  degree,  the  Avords  same,  all, 

and  sometimes  no,  some,  and  ^fnt/ ,-  and  gen(^,rally 
in  restrictive  clauses;  as,  '  It  is  the  best  that  can 
be  got." 

2.  When  the    antecedent    includes   both   persons  and 

things;  as,  "The  man  and  tlie  horse  that  we  saw 
^-     yesterday." 

S.  After  the  interrogative  who,  and  sometimes  after 
the  personal  pronoun ;  as,  "  Who  that  knows  him 
•mil  beheve  it."—"  I  that  speak  in  righteousness." 

4.  Generally,  when  the  propriety  of  who  or  ichirh,  is 
doubtful;  as,  "The  child  that  was  placed  in  the 
midst." 

440.  Remark.— The  relative  as  the  object  of  a  verb,  gen- 
erally precedes  the  verb  on  which  it  depends;  as,  "The 
man  whom  I  saw,  is  here."-"  I  have  found  that  wmcn  I  lost." 

r***  For  other  remarks,  see  A.  &  P.  Gr.  743-759.1 

EXERCISES. 

7nf?;f '''''*  "'i*  J''  relative,  and  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  it  rcf  ere. 
feu  the  use  of  the  relative  and  its  clause  in  each  sentence.  Alter  the  rcla- 
fli^^  necessary,  as  required  by  its  antecedent,  according  to  Sun-Ruu,;  1. 
.^^■7.)  It  the  relative  is  in  the  nominative,  put  Its  verb  in  the  same  number 
wid  person  as  the  relative  or  the  antecedent.  Give  a  reason  for  each  change.l 

The  friend  which  I  love. The  vice  whom  I  hate. 

There  is  the  dog  who  followed  us. They  which  seek  wis- 
dom, find  it. All  which  beauty,  all  which  wealth  e'er 

gave. "  I  who  speak  unto  you,  am  he." It  is  the  best- 
Situation  which  can  be  got. The  man  and  the  horse  whom 

wo  saw. 
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[2.  Wrfte  ten  short  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  on« 
or  more  ot  the  following  nouns  or  pronouns  limited  by  a  relative  andita 
clause;  viz.,  Man,  hou^e,  dof,,  tree,  field,  hat,  boot,  chair;  I,  thou,  he,  we, 
Vou,  theu;  thus,  "There  is  the  man  who  makes  baskets."  Parse  the  sen- 
tences, and  tell  the  number  and  person  of  the  relatiye,  and  why.] 

LESSON  56.— Subject  Nominative. 

441.  Rule  Yl.—The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is 
put  in  the  nominative;  as,  ^' I am"-^''  Thou  art."— 
''He  is."—''  They  are."—"  Time  flics." 

443.  EXPLANATIONS.--A  finite  verb  is  the  verb  limited 
by  person  and  number,  i.  e.  a  verb  in  the  indicative, 
potential,  subjunctive,  or  imperative  mood. 

443.  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  may  be  a  noun,  a  pro^ 
noun,  an  infi,iiitlve  mood,  a  participle  used  as  a  noun, 
or  a  substantive  clause,  :  ny  of  these,  when  the  subject  oi 
a  verb,  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantive  in  the  nominative.* 

Nom— In  comparative  sentences,^  the  substantives  in 
the  second  member  must  be  in  the  same  case  as  the  cor- 
responding substantives  in  the  first;  as,  "OneriW  costs  more 
than  many  virtms  (cost)."— "i/^^  reads  more  than  she  (reads)."  . 

EXERCISES, 

[In  each  sentence,  point  out  the  verb  and  its  subject.  If  the  subject 
is  not  in  the  right  case,  change  it.] 

Him  and  me  are  of  the  same  age. Suppose  you  and  me 

S^-— Tiiem  are  excellent. It  is  probable  that  her  and 

me  will  return. Robert  is  taller  than  me,  but  I  am  as 

strong  as  him. 1  am  older  than  him;  but  he  is  taller 

than  me. 

LESSON  57.— Nominative  Absolute. 

N  444.  Rule  YII.— ^  Nubstantive  whose  case  de- 
tjends  on  no  other  word,  is  put  in  the  nominatiTO 
iib»oiiite. 


i  A.  &  P.  Gr.— 761— 767. 


2  Anal.— 133. 
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Special  Hufes, 

445.  Rule  1.-^  substantive  with  a  participle,  whose 
ease  depends  on  no  other  word,  is  put  in  ike  nominative  absolute; 
as,     He  being  gone,  only  two  remain." 

446.  Rule  2.—^  substantive  denoting  a  person   or  thing 
addressed,  without  a  verb  or  governing  word,  is  put  in  the 
nominative;  as,  ''I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly."    «  P/ato 
thou  reasonest  well." 

447.  Rule  3.—^  substantive  unconnected  in  mere  excla- 
mation,  is  put  in  the  nominative ;  as,  "  O  the  times  f-O  the 
manners  !  " 

448.  Rule  4. -.4  substantive  used  hy  pleonasm,'  before 
m  ajjirmation,  is  put  in  the  nominative ;  as,  "  Your  fathers 
vhere  are  they?"  ' 

prono«n«?^''°  ^'"^""'  ^  ™^'*"^'  ^^"  ^^  "^^^^  °°^^  ^«  t^«  o^^^  of 

EXERCISES. 
[Point  out  the  word  in  the  case  absolute  or  independent :  if  wrong 
mt  It  in  the  right  case,  and  state  why  it  should  be  in  the  nominative.] 

Me  being  absent,  the  business  was  neglected. Thee 

being  present,  he  would  not  tell  what  'he  knew. Oh  f 

happy  ..s,  surrounded  with  so  many  blessings. Thee  too ! 

IJrutus,  my  son!  cried  Ctesar  overcome. 

LESSON  58.-Verb  and  its  Subject. 

^  449.  Rule  YIIL-.^  verb  agrees  with  its  subject 
ui  number  and  person  ;  as,  '^  I  read;''  '^  Thou  readest  .•" 
'llo  reads:''  ''Wemi^/f,"  etc. 

450.  ExPLANATioN.-This  Rule  means,  that  a  verb  must 
take  the  foi  m  or  termination  denoting  the  same  number  and 
person  with  its  subject.  This  Rule  and  the  Special  Rules 
under  it  apply^  also,  when  the  subject  is  an  infinitive  or 
oil  tor  clausu.    See  under  Rule  YI. 


M.  «fe  P.  Gr.— 1014, 2. 
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EXERCISES, 

n.  In  tho  following  Euercises,  tell  which  words  arc  verbs— which  the 
subjects-whether  the  verb  and  its  subject  agree-aud  if  not,  make 
them  agree  by  putting  the  verb  in  tho  person  and  number  of  its  subject.] 

Y(ju  was  there. Thoy  was  absent. Your  brother  has 

been  abroad. Has  your  sisters  come  home  ? Was  you 

present? Tho   letters    has    come. Fair    words    costs 

nothing. There  is  no  roses  with  >   '    horns. So  much 

of  abihty  and  merit  are  seldom  fou.'         -In  the  work  of 

education  tho  order  of  studies  are  important. >The  value 

of  the  jewels  are  very  great. 

[2.  Take  the  verb  to  write,  and  make  it  agree  with  7— with  you— yf'ith  he— 
with  theij—'m.  all  the  tenses  of  tho  indicative  mood.  Take  any  other  verb, 
and  do  the  same.] 
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LESSON  59.— Verb  and  its  Subject. 

Special  Rules  under  Mule  VIII, 

451.  Rule  1.—^  singular  noun  uftrd  in  a  plural 
sense,  has  a  verb  in  the  plural ;  as,  "Ten  sail  (meaning 
ships)  are  in  sight." 

452.  Rule  2.—Tivo  or  more  suhstantives  mngular,  taken 
together,  have  a  verb  in  the  plural;  as,  "  James  and  John 
are  here." 

453.  Exc. — But  when  substantives  connected  by  and 
denote  one  person  or  thing,  tho  ^^zh  is  singular ;  as,  "  Why 
is  dust  and  ashes  proud  ?" 

454.  Rule  3.— Two  or  mow  substantives  singular,  taken 
separately,  or  one  to  the  exclvMon  of  the  rest,  have  a  verb  in 
the  singular  ;  as,  "ciames  or  lo\\n  abends."— "  The  dog  or 
the  cat  makes  the  noise." 

453.  Rule  4.—  Wlieii  substantives  taken  together  are  of  dif-^ 
f event  persons,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  one  next  to  it;  as, 
"  James  or  I  am  in  the  wrong."  Better,  "  James  is  m  the 
wrong,  or  I  am." 

^   45©.  Obs.— When  the  substantives  are  of  different  nunip 
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«>ers,  the,  plural  number  is  generally  placed  last ;  as,  "  Neither 
the  captain  nor  the  sailors  were  saved." 

457.  RuLB  5.--1.  A  collective  noun  expresdng  many,  con- 
mdered  as  one  ivhol^,  has  a  verb  in  the  singular  :  as  ''  The 
company  was  laxgQ."  ' 

[In  the  following  Exeroises,  put  the  verb  in  (hn  nnmK..         •     , . 
the  Rule,  and  give  the  Rule  for  the  eorrectionO  ""'"'' '"' 

iwelve  brace  of  pigeons  was  sold  for  one  dollar. (o  ,  t  if„ 

and  death :«  in  the  power  of  the  tongue.— Out  of  the  same 
W^thr*^,'*  blessing  and  cursing._(3.)  Either  the 

IJJ'^^r  ^T  P"""'""' '"-^    ^  "'  y""  ''■"  ^  blame. 

(5.)  The  people  was  numerous The  deer  were  caught. 

[2.  Write  the  sentences  as  corrected.] 

LESSON  60.-The  Predicate  Substantive. 

458.  Rule    IX.-TU   predicate  substantive 

ofter  an  attributive  verb,  is  put  in  the  same  cme  as 

?/te  subject  before  it;  as,  "It  is  L"-^m  shall  bo 
called  John."—"  I  took  it  to  be  him." 

45».  ExPLANATioN.-Verbs  having  the  same  case  after  as 
before  them,  are  chioily  those  which  signify  to  he  or  To 
ftrcome-  passive  verbs  of  naminff,  ma,cin„,  choosing 
and  the  hke;  as,  "John  became  a  Mar/''DaZl' 
madefaj,..'  The  substantive  before  the  toite  verb! The 
^ect,  the  one  after  it  is  the  irredioate,  and  the  verb  is  the 
cop«/«.  Hence  they  all  form  a  simple  sentence ;  and  though 
the  nouns  denote  the  same  person  or  thing,  and  are  in  the 
same  case,  they  are  not  in  anposition.  »s  in°i,„ 1 1\.  t 

substantive  after  a  verb  is  predicated' of  that  before'it.'"    '" 
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EXERCISES. 

ri.  In  tho  following  Exoroisop,  in  each  sontonco,  point  nut  tho  v<»rb  t« 
which  tho  Rulo  applies,  and  tho  noun  or  pronoun  boforo  aiul  after  it. 

2.  Toll  the  case  of  tho  ono  before,  and  why.  Put  tho  ono  after  tho  vorb 
in  tho  Name  eanvf  as  the  ono  before  it.Rivo  tho  Rulo  for  tho  change,  and 
show  how  it  applioH.    Toll  tho  subject  and  predicate  in  each  sontonco.] 

It  is  mo. It  could  not  liavo  boon  tlunn. F  am  cortaiii 

it  was  not  mo. That  is  tho  man  who  I  thonj^'ht  it  to  bo. 

Is  that   tlioo? Whom    did  thoy   say   it  was? 1 

undorstood  it  to  havo  boon  lio. Was  it  mo  that  said  so? 

It  could  not  have  boon  mo ;  but  it  might  havo  boon  him, 

or  hor,  or  both. 

[3.  "W  i.te  Niniilar  correct  HontonooN,  in  each  of  which  shall  be 
ono  of  the  following  verbs,  with  tho  same  case  after  it  as  before  it,  viz., 
in,  are,  bivctinr,  W((8  made,  shall  be  cfioacn,  to  be,  to  be  called,  to  be  appointed. 
Apply  tho  Rule  as  abovo.J    ; 

LESSON  61.— Object  of  a  Verb. 

460.  KtJLE  X. — A  HnhHtnnil\e 'heituj  the  object  of 
a  traiiNitive  verb  in  the  active  voice,  is  jmt  in  tht 
oiUJ^eQtiye  case ;  as,  "  VVc  love  A/m."— '■'  ]p7io//i  did  you 
Bend  ?" 

401.  Explanation.— The  transitive  verb  in  the  active 
voice,  always  tolls  what  its  subject  does  to  some  other  i)or- 
son  or  thing,  called  its  vhjcrt.  -The  rule  moans,  that  this 
object  mwHt  always  be  put  in  tho  ohji'ctivi'  case.  This  rulo  is 
liable  to  bo  violated  only  when  the  object  is  a  jyronoim, 
because  in  all  other  words  tho  nominative  and  tho  objective 
case  are  alike  in  form  r  ( ^SVi. ) 

403.  Nouns  and  personal  pronouns  in  the  objective  case, 
are  usually  placed  after  the  \orh— relative  and  inter- 
rogative pronouns,  usually  before  it.    {440,) 

40JI.  The  infinitive  mood,  a  participle  used  as  a  noun, 
or  a  fiiibstiintive  clause ^  may  be  the  object  of  a  transi- 
tive active  verb;  as,  "Boys  love  to  plaij."—'' IIq  practised 
reading  uloud." — "  I  know  what  he  will  do.^' 
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ri.  In  tho  following  Exorci.Mis,  poiiif  out  tho  traiiNtiive  verb— itt 
■abject— its  object,— put  that  object  in  tho  proper  ciit<c-tell  what  the 
oaso  is,  and  why.] 

IIo  lovos  lior  and  I. Did  thoy  hurt  yo? Wo  know 

hoandtlioy. Ho  and  tlioy  wo  know. Tho  friond  who 

I  love. Tuko  caro  who  you  admit. [  will  not  givo  yo 

"P- Ifo  who  you  i^'norantly  worHhij),  docUiro  I  unto  you. 

I^)t  you  and  I  go. This  1,'=  tho  hoy  who  I  saw. 

[2.  Write  a  number  orNciitenceN,  each  of  which  shall  contain  a 
tranailivo  verb  in  tho  active  voice  ;  such  as,  do,  have,  touch,  hrirt,  love,  etc., 
followed  by  a  personal  pronoun  in  tho  proper  case.  Parse  them,  and  givo 
the  llulo.j 

Special  Uufes, 

4 04,  RuLH  l.—An  intransitive  verb  can  have  no  object ; 
«.s,  ''  Repenting  him  of  lus  design  "—omit  him. 
'165.  RuLH  2.— Intransitive  vcrhn  uml  in  a  transitive 

iiense{lS7),  govrrnthe objective  case;^  as,  "lie  runs  araw."— 
•i  laugh  at  him." 

466,  Rule  ^.—Intransitive  verbs  do  not  admit  a 
{passive  voice,  except  wlien  used  transitivelij  {2  tO);  as,  "  My 
race  is  run."  ^ 

467.  Rule  4.—. I  transitive  verb  does  not  admit  a 
preposition  after  it;  as,  "  I  will  not  allow  of  it  ''—omit  of. 

468^  RuLH  r^.— Verbs  signifying  to  name,  appoint,  con- 
stitute, and  the  like,  generally  govern  two  objectives,  viz. : 

tfie  direct,  denoting  the  person  or  thing  acted  upon ;  and  the 
indirect,  denoting  the  result  of  the  act  expressed;  as,  "They 
named  him  John."  ^ 

EXERCISES  UNDER  THE  SPECIAL  RULES. 

[Show  how  the  Rule  is  violated  in  each  of  tho  following  sentences,  and 
correct  the  error.] 

(1.)  giabwtj  plays  himself  with  his  lessons. He  lies 

him  down  on  the  grass. (2.)  Tlioy  exi)atiatod  themselves 


A.  A  P.  Gr.— 1  805,  806. 


2  807. 


3  810-814. 


3  Anal.— 83,1. 
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largely. riaiitors  ^row  cotton. Sit  tlioo  down. (3.)  I 

am  resolved  to  p;o. Ih  your  iathcr  n^turnod  ? IIo  is 

almoHt  jR^risluHl  wliU  cold. (4.)  Thoy  do  not  want  for  any 

thing. His  Horvir    <  yo  arc,  to  whom  yo  olx^y. Falso 

accusation  can  not  diminish  from  his  roal  merit. (5.)  lie 

was  chosen  for  a  Senator. 

LESSON  62.— Objective  after  a  Preposition. 

469.  Rule  XT. — A  Niibstaiitive  f^chx/  the  ol»|cei 
of  a  prepostlioii^  is  put  in  the  objective  case ;  as, 
"To  whom  nimdi  is  «^ivon,  of  him  much  shall  ho  ro- 

quirc<l," 

470.  Explanation. — This  rule  can  bo  violated  only  in 
the  use  of  pronouns. 

471.  Ulioni  and  which  sometimes  depend  upon  a 
preposition  at  some  distance  after  them.  But  this  should 
generally  be  avoided;  thus,  "  This  is  he  whom  ./gave  it  to,*'— 
better — "  to  whom  I  gave  it." 

473.  The  preposition  is  sometimes  omitted.  It  is 
then  said  to  bo  understood ;  thus,  "  Give  (to)  me  that  book." 
Here.  "  me  "  is  the  objective  after  "  fo,"  understood. 

Special  Mule, 
473.  Rule. — Nouyis  denoting  timCf  valiiCf  weight,  or 

measure  are  commonly  put  in  the  objective  case  without  a 
governing  word  ;  as,  "  He  was  absent  six  months  last  year^ — 
"It  cost  a  shilling^--' It  is  not  M'orth  a  cent.''—''  It  t^ eighs  p* 
pound:'—''  The  wall  is  sixfcet  high,  and  two  feet  thick." 

This  may  be  called  the  objective  of  tune,  value,  weight, 
etc.  \ 

EXERCISES. 

[1.  Point  out  the  preposition  and  the  word  which  is  its  object. 
Put  that  word  in  tha proper  case,  if  not  in  it  already.    Give  the  Rule.] 

This  belongs  to  my  father  and  I. Who  did  you  get  it 

fxQux9 "Who  shall  we  send  it  to?— Divide  it  botwoea 
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ye,  or  Rivo  it  to  him  and  I. TIur  \h  tinmn]]  iriattorbotwoon 

you  and  I. Who  did  you  give  it  to? Who  do  you  work. 

for? 

[2.  fn  this  way,  wrKo  a  numlior  (»f  short  sontonoos,  each  of  which 
flhall  contain  a  preposition  (hoc  t ho  list,  306),  followed  I )y  a  piTsonal  or 
relative  pronoun  in  the  proper  case.  Parse  the  Bentencos,  and  kIvo  the 
Rule  for  the  case  after  the  preposition.] 

474.  When  tho  j)roi)OHition8  fo^  at^  in  ntand  hoforo  namoH 
ofplaco8,thofollowingu8ajj;oBhould bocarofully  obsorvod,  viz. : 

1.  To — is  used  aftor  words  donoting  tnotion  toward  ; 

as,  "  llo  wont  to  Spain  ;"  but,  in  tliis  caso,  it  is  omitlod 
boforo  liomc  ;  as,  "  llo  wont  home.'' 

2.  At — is  used  boibro  tho  names  of  houseSt  v^Zlages^ 

towns f  and  foreign  cities  ;  as,  "  IIo  rosidjs  at  tho 
Mansion  house — at  Geneva — at  Lisbon." 

3.  In — is  ustMl  ])ofore  names  of  countries  and  large 

cities  ;  as,  "  lie  Hvee  in  England — in  London."  But 
before  these,  ath  used  aftor  the  verbs  touch,  arrive, 
land  f  and  sometimes  after  the  verb  to  he. 

4.  In  speaking  of  one's  residence  in  a  city,  at  is  used 
-  before  the  number,  and  in  (generally  understood), 

before  tho  stteet, 

5.  Into — is  used  after  a  verb  implying  motion  ;  as, 

"  He  went  wyfo  the  house.  In,  after  a  verb  implying 
absence  of  motion  ;  as,  "lie  is  in  tho  house. 

EXERCISES. 

{ (474.)  In  tho  following  sentences,  chanpo  the  preposition  used,  for 
tviat  which  usage  requires,  and  give  tho  special  Rule. J 

I  have  been  to  home  all  day. Have  you  been  to  Boston  ? 

-——They  live  in  Union  Village;  formerly  they  lived  at  New 

York. He  lies  been  at  England,  and  has  just  ^-eturnod  to 

home. Wo  touched  in  France  on  our  way  to  homo. 

He  Hves  to  Washington,  at  B  Street,  but  resided  formerly  in 

!No.  60  Broadway,  New  York. 1  saw  him  go  in  tho  barn 

a  moment  since. Six  is  contained  into  thirty,  five  times. 

Re  is  into  the  store. 
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\2.  "Wrkivi  «liort  «<»nt«»nc<»«,  each  of  which  .shall  contain  the  name 
of  8onio  city,  vilhiKo,  county,  or  state,  precodod  by  a  verb  or  word  denoting 
motion  toward,  or  by  the  verb  ba,  live,  dwell,  etc.,  and  the  ajipropriato  pre- 
position.] 

LESSON  63.— Prepositions  after  certain    1 

words. 

473.  Hule  XTI. — Certain  words  and  plirnHeH 
should  be  followed  hu  appropriate  proponitionH ; 

Tims— 

Accuso  of.  Diminish  /rom, — diminution 

Acquit  of.  of* 

Acquiesce  in.  Disappointed    in     wiiat    wo 

Adapted  to.            ,  have, — o/  what  wo  expect. 

Ask  or  inquire  0/ a  person /or*  Discourage /row. 

what  we  wish  to  ma— after  Discouragement  to, 

what  we  wish  to  hoar  of.  Engaged  in  a  work,— /or  a 

Believe  in,  sometimes  on.  time. 

Betray  to  a  imaon— into  a  ^(jual  to,  with. 

thing.  Exception  from, — sometimes 

Call  on  a  pers6n, — at  a  place. 


Change  for, — to, — into. 

Compare  vith,  in  respect  to 
quality, — to,  for  illustration. 

Confide  in. 

Conformable,  consonant  to, 
with. 

Conversant  ^dth  men,  —  in 
things. 

Copy  from  life,  nature, — after 
a  parent. 

Dependent  upon. 

Die  of  disease, — hij  an  instru- 
ment or  violence,— /or  an- 
other. 

Differ  from.    Difficultv  in. 


to. 

Expert  at  (before  a  noun), — 
in  (before  an  active  par- 
ticiple). 

Fall  under  disgrace;  from  a 
tree ;  into  a  pit ;  on  the  ice. 

Familia-r  to,  with.  A  thing  is 
familiar  to  us ;  we  mth  it. 

Fond  of.    Free /rom. 

Glad  of  something  gained  by 
ourselves  —  at  something 
that  befalls  another. 

Independent  of. 

Indulge  uith  what  is  not  habit* 
ual,— w  what  is  habitual. 

Insist  upon. 


i 
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Mado  o/.    Marry  to. 
Martyr /or.     N'(kmI  of. 
Obsorvation  of,    0(^onsIv(^  /o. 
IVojndico  ff^a /■//«/.     Profit  ////. 
Pnnail  (to  iH^rsuado)  intli,(>n, 

upon, — (to  ovorc'oiiK*),  over, 

againM. 


llo^'ard/or,— in  n^gard  to. 

Sharo  in.  or  of.    8i<:k  of. 

Sitnilar  to. 

Rvva4:u*-/»Y>wt. 

Tu.sto  (iiuuinin^  capacity  or 
iru'lination)  for,  —  (moan- 
ing actual  (uijoymont),  of. 


l*rotoc;t  (otbo>-8)  /ro7/<,— (our-  Tax  nith,  (o.  g.  a  criruo),— /or 

Holvoa)  (vjoinxt.  tlio  stato. 

Provide  vrj7/(  or /or.  Unite  (transitive)    to;    (in- 

Iloconcile  (for  frionds]u[))  to,  trans.)  v^Hh, 

(for  consistency)  with.  \  alue  upon,  or  on. 

Reduce  (to  Huhdno)  umler, —  Worthy  o/,— sometimes  the 0/ 

(in  other  cases)  to;  as,   to  is  understood. 

powder. 

[For  additional  instances,  see  A.  k  P.  Or.  831.) 

470.  Explanation.— As  words  connected  by  propositions, 
are  diirerently  related,  care  must  be  taken  toemploy  tbo  pro- 
position which  best  expresses  tho  relation  intended.  The 
Rinse  and  tho  practice  of  correct  writers  will  hero  be  our  best 
guide.    The  preceding  are  only  a  few  examj)les  out  of  many. 

477.  0ns. — Tho  .*tnmc  i)reposition  that  follows  a  verb  or 
adjective,  usually  follows  the  noun  derived  from  it;  as, 
Confide  in, — confidence  in, — confident  in. 

478.  What  preposition  to  use  often  depends  as  much 
upon  what/o^^o/f\s,  as  ui)on  what  goes  before;  as,  "To  fall 
from  a  height  " — "into  a  pit  " — "  iu  battle." 

EXERCISES. 

[1.  Chaniere  tlie  preposition  where  necessary  in  each  of  the  fol- 
h)wiiii?  sentences,  for  that  required  by  the  Rule.] 

He  was  accused  with  robbery,  and  acquitted  from  the 

charge. 1  have  boon  calling  ui)on  an  old  friend. Call 

in  the  post  ofiico. 1  differ  with  you  in  that  matter. 

John  died  by  consumption,  Henry  died  of  tho  sword,  and 
Robert  is  sick  with  the  jaundice.^ ^Try  to  profit  from 
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experience. You  have  a  taste  of  poetry. Conversant 

in  men  and  things. Compare  this  piece  to  that,  and  see 

which  is  the  best. 1  could   never  boar  the    taste   for 

tobacco. This  is  an  exception  against  the  general  rule. 

[2.  Write  short)  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  one  or 
more  of  tho  words  in  the  preceding  table,  followed  by  the  appropriate 
preposition.] 

LESSON  64.—The  Possessive  Case. 

479.  EuLE  XIII.— ^  substaiitiTe  that  limits 
the  signification  of  another,  denoting  a  different  i^rson 
or  thing, ^  must  he  put  in  the  possessive  case;  as,  "  Vir^ 
tue\s  reward."— ''e/o/m's  books."— "Tho  sun's  rays." 

480.  Explanation.— The  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  2}os- 
sessive,  always  limits  the  noun  that  governs  it,  and 
denotes  a  different  person  or  thing :  Thus,  "  Virtue's  reward;" 
tho  latter  word  does  not  mean  reward  in  general,  or  any 
indefinite  reward,  but  a  particular  reward,   viz..  Virtue's. 

-This  Rule  applies  to  the  relative  pronoun,  and  to  the  posses- 
sive case  of  the  personal  pronoun,  when  the  noun  denoting 
the  thing  possessed  is  understood ;  as,  "That  book  is  mine:* 
When  expressed,  the  possessor  is  denoted  by  the  possessive 
adjective  pronoun ;  ^  as,  "  That  is  my  book."- 

Observations, 

481.  When  several  nouns  come  together  in  the  possessive 
case,  implying  common  possession,  the  sign  of  tho  pos- 
se ssive  ('s)  is  annexed  to  the  last,  and  understood  to 

the  rest;  as,  "Jane  and  Lucy's  books,"  i.  e.  beoks  the  com- 
mon property  of  Jane  and  Lucy 

482.  But  if  common  possession  is  not  implied,  or  if 
several  words  intervene,  the  bign  of  the  possessive  should  bo 
annexed  to  each;  as,  "Jane's  and  Lucy's  books,"  i.e. 
books,  some  of  which  are  Jane's  and  others,  Lucy's. 


1  Anal.— 149, 
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483.  When  a  name  is  complex,  consisting  of  more 
/crms  than  one,  the  si<fn  of  the  possessive  is  annexed  to  the 
last  only  ;  as, "  Julius  Oesar's  Commentaries."—"  The  Bishop 
of  London's  Charge." 

484.  The  noun  limited  by  the  possessive  is  frequently 
understood;  as,  "  He  stays  at  his  father's  "  (house). 

485.  The  preposition  o/,  with  the  objective,  is  frequently 
equivalent  to  the  possessive  but  not  always  ;  as,  K  pic- 
ture of  my  father  means  a  portrait  of  him.  My  father's  picture 
may  mean  a  picture  belonging  to  him. 

B^"  For  several  particulars  belonging  to  this  Rule,  see 
A.  &  P.  Gr.  S4:0-8ij(i, 

EXERCISES. 

[L  In  the  following  Exercises,  point  out  the  noun  or  pronoun  which 
limits,  and  the  noun  whoso  signification  is  limited  by  it ;  .and  if  the  latter 
IS  understood,  supply  it.  Put  the  limitiuar  word  in  the  possessive 
case.  When  several  words  coming  together  should  be  in  the  possessive, 
or  when  the  name  is  complex,  add  the  sicn  of  the  possessive  Cs)  to  the 
proper  term.    Write  out  the  exercises  w-hen  corrected.) 

The  boys  book. Tlie  girls  bonnet. The  Ladys  book, 

a  birds  nest,  a  bear  skin. A  mothers  tenderness,  and  a 

fathers  care,  are  natures  gifts  for  mans   advantage. A 

horse  tooth. James  and  Tliomas  feet  are  cold. Wil- 
liams and  Marys  reign. Sheldon's  &  Company's  bookstore 

is  in  New  York. Tamos  loss  is  Thomas  gain. The 

Farmers  Guide. The  Scholars  Companion. The  Court's 

session  is  put  off. The  meeting's  Fresident  was  appointed. 

[2.  Write  short  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  two  nouns, 
one  limiting  the  other.    Put  the  limiting  word  in  the  proper  cased 

LESSON  65.— Subjunctive  Mood. 

486.  Rule  XIY.—T/ie  subjunctive  mood  is  used 

in  dependent  clauses,  when  both  contingency  or 

doubt,  and  futurity  are  expressed;  as,  "  If  he  coji- 
tinue  to  stud}^,  he  avIU  impi-ove."  ^ 
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487.  When  contingency  or  doubt  only,  and  not  futurity,  is 
implied,  the  indicative  or  potential  is  used  ;  as,  "  If  he  has 
money,  he  keeps  it." 

488.  Explanation. — Doubt  and  rtiturity  are  both  implied 
when  the  auxiliary  shall  or  should ^  referring  to  future  time, 
can  be  inserted  before  the  verb  without  changing  the  mean- 
ing; thus,  "Though  he  fall,"  and  "Though  he  should  fall," 
mean  the  same  thing.  It  is  only  in  the  present  tense  and 
third  person  singular,  that  there  is  danger  of  error  under 
this  Rule,  except  in  the  verb  io  he. 

480.  Remark. — Many  of  the  best  writers,  and  some  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  often  U60  the  subjunctive  present, 
when  mere  doubter  contingency  is  expressed,  and  not  futur- 
ity. A  contrary  pragtico  of  using  the  indicative  where  both 
doubt  and  futurity  are  implied,  now  begins  to  prevail;  thus, 
"  If  he  continues  to  study,  he  will  improve."  -But  the  weight 
of  good  authority  still  is  evidently  in  favor  of  the  preceding 
Rules.  A  general  adherence  to  them  would  have  this  advan« 
tage,  that  the  mood  used  would  be  a  certain  guide  to  the 
sense  intended. - 

490.  Sub-Rule. — Lest  and  thatf  annexed  to  a  command, 
require  the  subjunctive  mood ;  r.s,  "  Love  not  sleep,  lest 
thou  come  to  poverty." — "  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to 
Jacob,  either  good  or  bad." 

491.  The  subjunctive  mood,  in  the  past  tense,  ex- 
presses a  supposition  with  respect  to  something  present,  but 
implies  a  denial  of  the  thing  supposed;  as,  "If  I  were  a 
nightingale,  I  wou^d  sing ;"  implying,  "  I  am  not." 

EXERCISES. 

[In  the  following  sentences,  state  whether  the  verb  following  "  if  "  or 
"  though  "  should  be  in  the  subjunctive  or  indicative  mood,  and 
why ;  and  make  the  necessary  correction.] 

If  there  be  a  rule,  it  should  be  observed. Though  he  be 

richj  he  is  not  happy. If  the  mail  arrives  to-morrow,  we 

Bhall  have  letters. If  he  studies  diligently  when  he  goes 
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to  school,  he  will  improve. If  ho  is  discreet  when  he  goes 

abroad,  he  will  gain  friends. If  he  have  money,  he  must 

have  earned  it. 

LESSON  66.— Infinitive  Mood. 

493.  Rule  XY. — The  inflnitlTe  mood  is  governed 
^>y  Terbs,  nouns,  or  adjcctiYes §  ^  as,  ^^1  desire  to 
le.irn." — ''A  desire  to  learn." — ^'Anxious  to  learn." 

Special  Mules. 

493.  Rule  1. — One  verb  being  the  subject  of  another,  is  put 
in  the  infinitive;  as,  "  To  study  is  profitable." 

494.  Rule  2. — A  verb  in  the  infinitive  may  be  the  object 

■>f  another  verb  ;  '^  as,  "  Boys  love  to  play." 

495.  Rule  3. — The  infinitive,  as  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb, 
nometimes  has  a  subject  of  its  own  in  the  objective  case;  as, 
*'  For  us  to  do  so,  would  be  improper." — "  I  know  him  to  be 
prudent." 

496.  When  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  not  the  same 

as  that  of  the  principal  verb,  it  is  always  in  the  objective 
case.  The  subject  is  not  repeated  when  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  principal  verb;  as,  "  J  desire  to  play." 

497.  Rule  4. — The  infinitive  is  used  as  a  predicate  nomi- 
native after  any  verb  as  a  copula;  as,  "  You  are  to  blamed 

498.  1vUlb5. — To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used 
after  the  verbs  bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel, 
and  let,  in  the  active  voice,  nor  after  let  in  the  passive  ;  as,  "  I 
saw  him  do  it;"  not  "to  do  it." 

499.  Rule  6. — The  infinitive  is  used  to  express  thepurpose^ 
end,  or  design  of  the  preceding  act ;  ^  as,  "  Some  who  came 
to  scoff,  remained  to  pray" 

500.  Rule  7. — In  comparisons,  the  infinitive  mood  ispiU 
after  so— as,  too,  or  than  ;  as,  "  Be  so  good  as  to  read  this." 
*— "  Too  old  to  learn."—''  Wiser  than  to  undertake  it." 

1  Aual  —155.    2  A.  it  P.  Gr.— 808— 871 .     8Ji2.    2Anal.-136,  182,  6* 
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EXERCISES.     ' 

n.  In  the  following  sentences,  tell  which  verb  ia  in  the  lnflnltlv« 
mood,  and  upon  what  it  depends.  State  whether  it  ia  the  subject  or 
object  of  the  principal  verb.  Insert  or  omit  to,  the  sign  of  the  infini- 
tive, and  give  a  reason  according  to  the  Rule.] 

Strive  learn. Cease  do  evil. Learn  do  well. He 

needs  not  to  write. 1  would  make  you  to  take  care. 

He  dares  not  to  do  a  wicked  action ;  nor  will  he  dare  do  it. 

I  heard  him  to  say  so. He  was  heard  say  so. Let  James 

to  do  this. Bid  him  to  speak  to  me. Did  you  see  him  to 

do  that? No;  but  I  hoard  him  to  do  it. Did  you  hear 

the  boll  to  ring? Make  him  to  go. He  was  made  go. 

[2.  Write  short  Menteiices,  in  each  of  which  shall  be  one  verb  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  as  the  subject  of  another  verb— as  the  object— to  ex- 
press the  end  or  design— with  to  properly  omitted— with  a  subject  of  its 
own  in  the  objective  case.] 

LESSON  67.— Construction  of  Participles. 

501.  Rule  XVL— Participles  have  the  construc- 
tion of  nonns,  adjectives,  and  verbs.' 

502.  Remark.— To  participles  used  in  these  ways,  the 
Rules  of  Syntax  for  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  may  gen- 
erally be  applied.' 

Special  Rules, 

503.  Rule  l.—  When  the  present  or  perfect  participle  is 
used  as  a  noun,  a  tioun  before  it  is  put  in  the  posses- 
sive case  ;  as,  "  Much  depends  on  the  pupil's  composing  fre- 
quently." 

504.  Explanation.— The  present  participle  is  used  as  a 
verbal  noun,  whenever  it  is  the  subject  of  a  verb  or  the 
object  of  a  transitive  verb  or  preposition.  Under  this  Rule, 
the  verbal  noun  may  be  modified  in  all  respects  as  the  verb. 

505.  A  pronoun  before  the  verbal  noun  must  be  the 
possessive  pronoun,  and  not  the  possessive  case ;  as,  "  Much 
^.■■^■. ..!,....  uu  yo,,,  ,,^mpoaing  iiuqiionuy,-  (not  yours.) 
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500.  Rule  2. —  TT7tm  the  present  2>fi^t^ciple  used  as  a 
notinf  has  an  article  or  (idjective  before  it,  the  preposition 
of  follows;  as,  "  By  the  observing  of  these  rules."—'*  A  com- 
plete forsaking  of  the  truth." 

507.  Explanation.— When  used  in  this  way,  the  participle 
is  regarded  as  a  noun  simply,  and  has  not  the  govern- 
ment or  modifications  of  the  verb. 

508.  The  sense  will  often  be  the  same,  if  both  the  article 
and  the  preposition  be  omitted  ;  but  the  one  should  not  bo 
omitted  without  the  omission  of  the  other ;  thus,  "  By  observ- 
ing these  rules."  In  some  cases,  however,  these  two  modes 
express  v^ry  different  ideas,  and  therefore  attention  to  the 
sense  is  necessary,  as  directed  in  the  following  rule. 

509.  Rule  3. —  When  the  verbal  noun  expresses  some- 
thing  of  which  the  noun  following  denotes  the  doer,  it  s,.mUd 
have  the  article  and  the  preposition ;  as,  "  It  was  told 
in  the  hearing  of  the  witness." — But  when  it  expresses  some- 
thing of  which  the  nonn  following  does  not  denote  the  doer, 
tut  the  object f  both  should  be  omitted  ;  as,  ''  The  court  spent 
much  time  in  hearing  the  witness." 

510.  Of,  when  followed  by  another  preposition,  can 

never  be  used  after  the  verbal  noun ;  thus,  "  By  attending 
To  these  rules,"  can  not  be  changed  into,  "  By  the  attending 
of  to  these  rules." 

511.  Rule  4.— (1.)  Tlie  past  participle,  and  not  the  past 
tense,  should  be  used  after  the  auxiliaries  have  and  be  ;  as,  "  I 
have  uritten  "  (not  urote).—''  1  he  letter  is  written  "  (not  wrote). 

(2.)  So  also,  the  past  participle  should  not  be  used  for 
the  past  tense  ;  as,  "  He  ran  /"  not  "  He  run."  "  I  saw  ;"  not 
*'  I  t<?een." 

•  513.  Explanation. — This  Rule  can  be  violated  only  when 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle  differ  in  spellin<j-. 

513.  The  participle  in  ing  is  sometimes  used  in  a  passive 
sonso  after  the  verb  to  he,  to  express  the  continued  suffering 
of  an  action  ;  as,  "  The  house  is  building  ;"  not  is  being  built.^ 
1  A.  «fe  P.  Gr.— 906,  and  Appendix  Ix. 
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EXERCTSES. 


r  (RiTLR  1.)— In  the  followinjr  Exercise,  toll  which  is  the  verbal  nonn, 

and  how  you  know  it  to  bo  mod  as  such.    If  ii.  noun  shinds  before  it,  put 
that  noun  in  the  proper  case,  and  give  the  Kulo.J 

^ry  brother  being  sick,  is  tlio  canso  of  liie  absonco. A 

man  malcin^'  a  fortnnc,  dojx^nds  })artly  on  hitn  iMirsuinj^  a 

proper  course. John  attempting  too  much,  was  the  cause 

of  liis  faiUire. Hers  going  away  was  not  observed 

[(RiTLK  2).— In  tlio  foliowinsr  Exercise,  point  out  the  imrtioipial 
noun,  and  tell  how  you  know  it  to  bo  so  used.  See  wliat  words  are 
before  and  after  it,  and  if  not  right,  according  to  the  rule,  make  thorn 
HO,  and  give  tho  rule  for  the  change.] 

Learning  of  any  tiling  well  requires  appli(;ation. The 

doing  our  duty   is   commendable. Jiy  reading  of  good 

books  the  mind  is  lmi)rovetl. Of  the  making  many  books 

there  is  no  end. IJy  exercising  of  our  Aiculties  they  are 

improved. The  giving  to  every  man  his  own  is  a  sacred 

duty. 

t(RuLR  .3).— Consider  whether  the  noun  following  the  present  j»articipIo 
denotes  tho  door,  or  tho  object  of  the  act  oxprosBod  by  it,  and  correct 
the  sentence  accordingly.] 

At  hearing  the  ear,  thoy  shall  obey. Because  of  pro- 
voking his  sons  and  daughters,  the  Lord  abhorred  them. 

The  greatest  pain  is  felt  in  tho  cutting  of  tho  skin. By 

obtaining  of  knowledge,  you  will  gain  respec!t. 

[(RuLK  4).— -1.  In  the  following  Exercise,  when  the  pant  tenne  stands 
after  tho  auxiliary  have,  or  he,  change  it  into  tho  past  partielplc, 
and  give  tho  rule  for  the  change.] 

He  should  have  wrote. Have  you  spoke  to  the  master  ? 

1  am  almost  froze. She  had  just  oegan  to  read. 

James  has  broke  his  arm. You  should  have  drove  more 

slowly. He  has  drank  too  much,  and  should   be  took 

home. He  might  have  rode  if  ho  had  choso. The  thief 

has  stole  thes])oons;  I  seen  him  do  it. John  has  shook 

the  de.sk. Tho  boys  book  is  tore,  and  he  has  wont  to  got 

another. 
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12.  Corrooc  ihti  r«»UnwinBr  •«vror«,  and  ^ivo  a  reason  for  tho  chanRo.l 
I  Hooii  liiiu  ail  lu)ur  a'jfo. 1  doiu^  what  you  told  mo.- 


Januvs  run  a  mil(^  in  ton  nuniitxvs,  and  luis  not  bo^jan  to  1)0 

tirod. Tho  Kchool  bo^^un  yc^storday. IIo  on j^' lit  to  Iwivo 

wont,  or  at  loawt  to  havo  wrote. That  is  wronj?,  you  had 

not  ou^ht  to  dono  it. 

[;{.  WrKv  Nliort  NcntoncoN,  in  each  of  wlii.-li  hIuiII  bo  ono  of  tho 
following  v«rl)M,  in  Mio  prostMit  iMM-fcch  <ir  past-pcrfocit,  indicativo  act.ivo, 
viz.,  hf(jin,  mil,  loritc,  fnvzv,  <-(it,  drink.  I'arno  tlio  sciitoiicca,  and  apply 
tlio  llulo. 

4.  Writo  HJiort  Hontcnoos,  willi  Mie  following  v(!rl>.s  in  tho  |»nMNlv« 
vol<*« :  viz.,  wrUe,  hvaia,  nhnlcv,  nin/c,  »imtk,  givv.  1'ar.Ho  thoin,  and  apply 
tho  Rule 

5.  Tn  tho  pnu'oilinw  ox(>rc.is('H  under  KiiloH  2, ."{,  and  4,  ohanKO  Iho  |»i»r« 
ticlplc  for  a  finite  \-4>rl>,  and  Iho  othor  words  .so  to  correspond  that 
iho  sauio  scnso  may  bo  oxprosnedj 


LESSON  68.-The  Order  of  Time. 

511.  IJiibK  XVII. — In  ihc.  use  of  vr.rh.%  and  worda 
that  in  point  of  Vinti^  rcUtic  to  each  other,  the  order 

of  time  mnat  t>e  ohsrrred;  jih,  "I  hane  hnovm  hini 
thoHo  many  yciira  " — not  "I  know  him  thoHo  many 
yciirH." 

515.  Exi'i-ANATioN. — This  Uiil(i  is  },'(^n(iral,  and  horo  also 
tho  K'  is  tho  host  guido.    Tlu»  followinj^  primtiplos  may 

bo  iioti(!od  Ijoro : 

1.  That  which  is  tthvays  triiCf  is  oxprossod  in  tho  pre- 
sent tense  ;  as,  Vico  i)rodu(!os  mis(iry. 

2.  That  which  is  past,  but  viowod  as  continued  in  the 
pVi'setiff  is  oxpn^ssod  in  tho  pre.sent-perfeet  tense  ;^  oh, 

I  have  Ix'cn  at  school  six  months. 

3.  Verbs  having  tho  auxiliaries  shdfl,  willf  rnayf  can, 
can  bo  associated  in  a  .sentcuico  with  other  verbs  in  i\\Q  pre- 
sent  only;  those  with  niitjhif  roufdf  tvouldf  should f 

^A.&P.Gr.-Oll. 
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with  verbs  in  the  past ;  as,  T  (70  now  that  I  may  be  in  time.— 
I  went  that  I  might  bo  in  time.' 

4.  The  present  infinitude  expresses  what  is  cotemporary 
with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  the  governing  verb  ;  tho 
perfect  infinitive  expresses  what  is  antecedent  to  that 
time.* 

EXERCISES. 

[!•  In  the  following  sentences,  point  out  the  verb  which  is  wrong  in 
respect  of  tense.    Put  it  in  the  proper  tense,  and  tell  why  it  is  changea.] 

It  was  said  that  fever  always  produced  thirst ;  that  heat 
always  expanded  metals ;  and  that  truth  was  immutable. 

He  is  now  absent  a  week. 1  have  been  abroad  last 

year. If  he  would  lend  me  that  book,  I  will  be  obliged  to 

him. He  can  do  it  if  he  would. 1  intended  to  have 

written  ;  but  I  still  hoiked  he  would  have  come. Rome  is 

said  to  be  built  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 

©ra. Nero  is  said  to  persecute  the  Christians. He  ha? 

been  gone  long  before  I  knew  it. 

[2.  Write  short  sentences,  and  express,  in  each,  something  which 
you  hoped,  feared,  deaired,  intended,  to  do  yesterday,  before  yesterday  ;— 
which  you  hope,  fear,  etc.,  to  do  to-day,  to-morrow.  Also  what  some  one 
did  yesterday,— before  yesterday,— always  does,— does  now,— has  just  now 
done,— will  do  to-morrow,— before  to-morrow  night.  1 

LiESSON  69.— Construction  of  Adverbs. 

516.  EuLE  XVIII . —Adverbs  modify  verbs, 
adjectives,  <ifn(i  o^/ier  ad  verbs  ;  ^  as,  "John  speaks 
distinctly ;  he  is  remarkably  diligent,  and  reads  very 
correctly." 

Special  Rules, 

517.  Rule  I.— Adverbs  should  not  be  used  as  adjec- 
tives, nor  adjectives  as  adverbs ^  as,  ''The preceding  (not 
the  above)  extract."    {4:20,) 

518.  Rule  2. —  Ttvo    nef/atlves   are    equivalent    to    an 
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affirmative^  and  shoidd  not  be  used  unless  affirmation  is 
intended;  as,  "I  can  not  drink  any  {not  no)  more;"  or,  "  I  can 
drink  no  more." 

519.  Rule  ^.—Adverbs  are  for  tJie  most  part  placed  before 
adjectives  f  after  a  verb  in  the  simple  form,  and  after  the 
iirst  auxiliary  in  the  compound  form  ;  as,  "  He  is  very  atten- 
tive, behaves  well,  and  is  much  esteemed.^ 

SSO.-ExPLANATioN.—This  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
general  Rule,  to  which  tliere  are  many  exceptions.  Indeed 
no  rule  for  the  position  of  the  adverb  can  bo  given,  which  is 
not  liable  to  exceptions.  The  best  direction  for  the  use  of 
this  Rule,  is  to  place  the  adverb  where  the  sense  requires, 
having  due  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  sentence.  This 
Rule  applies  to  adjuncts,  or  adverbial  phrases,  as  well  as  to 
adverbs. 

521.  Where  should  not  be  used  for  in  which,  except 
when  the  reference  is  to  place ;  as,  "The  situation  in  which 
{noiwh^re)  I  left  him;"  because  "situation"  does  not  here 
refer  to  place. 

522.  So  is  often  used  elliptically  for  an  adjective,  a 
noun,  or  a  whole  sentence  ;  as,  "  They  are  rich;  we  are 
not  so."—"  He  is  a  good  scholar,  and  I  told  you  so." 

523.  Only,  solely,  chiefly,  merely,  too,  also,  and 

perhaps  a  few  others,  are  sometimes  Joined  to  substan- 
tives; as,  "Not  only  the  men,  but  the  women  also  were 
present."  A  proposition-!  phrase  used  as  an  adverbial 
adjunct  of  a  verb,  may,  as  a  whole,  be  limited  by  an  adverb ; 
as,  "  He  went  nearly  over  the  hill." 

Remark.— -In  composition,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
theposifion  of  the  adverbs  only,  merely,  solely,  chiefly,  and  a 
few  others;  as,  "  On/y  acknowledge  their  iniquity ;  acknow- 
ledge only  their  iniquity." 

^  524.  A  negative  is  often  made  by  the  syllables  dis,  in, 
im,  un,  etc.,  prefixed  to  a  word.     W.ien  this  is  the  case, 
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another  negative  is  sometimes  used,  to  express  a  (iimiuished 
kind  of  aflirmation  ;  as,  "  lie  was  not  unkind."  The  ne^'ativo 
terms  are  Buch  as  no,  nof^  neither,  nor,  never,  etc. 

[For  a  fuller  account  of  the  construction  and  use  of  adverbs,  see  A.  & 
P.  Or.  928— 941.J 

EXERCISES. 

[Adverbs  boing  undeclinable,  mistakes  are  liable  to  be  made  chiefly  in 
their  position;  or  in  usinsr  as  adverbs,  words  that  are  not  so;  or  in 
usinpr  adverbs  where  other  words  are  required.  Correct  the  errors  in  tlio 
following  sentences,  as  the  Rules  require  : 

(RuLR  1).— 1.  Point  out  the  modifying  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences.   If  not  adverbs,  make  them  so,  and  give  the  Rule.] 

Come  quick. James  does  that  very  good. That  was 

done  excellent. Time    moves   rapid. Apparent   slow 

people  accomplish  much  if  sufficient  steady. You  can 

read  excellent  well. It  is  real  cold. 

[2.  In  the  following,  point  out  the  ndverb  improperly  used.  Show 
why  it  is  so ;  change  it  for  the  proper  term,  and  give  the  Rule.] 

Thine  often  infirmities. Come  the  soonest  day  possiblou 

The  soonest  time  will  be  late  enough. The  then  min- 
istry opposed  the  measure. The  condition  where  I  found 

him  was  truly  bad. He  was  here  last  year,  since  when  I 

have  not  seen  him. 

[3.  Write  abort  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  an  adverb 
(293—302),  modifying  a  verb  or  adjective,  and  see  that  it  is  placed  at. 
directed  in  519,  520. 

(Rule  2).— 1.  Point  out  the  two  negpatives  in  the  following  sentences. 
Show  why  they  are  wrong;  correct  them,  and  give  the  Rule.] 

I  can  not  eat  no  more. Ho  is  not  able  to  walk  no  further. 

We  can  not  do  that  in  no  way. He  will  never  be  no 

taller. Never  do  nothing  of  the  kind. Time  and  tide 

will  not  wait  for  no  man. No  man  never  did  that. You 

must  not  drink  no  more. 

[2.  Write  short  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing words :  xoorthy,  juat,  discreet,  kind,  obliging,  agreeable,  happy,  firm, 
etc.  Then  prefix  to  these  words  the  appropriate  negative  prefix  men- 
tioned above.  Then  insert  a  negative  word  in  each  sentence,  and  mark 
the  diucfcnco  of  meaning  with  each  change ;  thus,  "  lie  is  a  worthy  man," 
"  He  is  an  unworthy  man,"  "  He  is  not  an  unworthy  man." 
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(Rin.R  3.)— 1.  Ill  the  followliiR  sentences,  place  the  adverb  as  tho 

Ralo  directs,  provided  tho  sense  will  thereby  bo  clearly  expressed.] 

A  man  industrious  ominontly. ITt^  is  aj^rooablo  alwayn. 

IIo  sweetly  sings,  diariningly  converses,  and  i)rudently 

conducts  himself  on  all  occasions. He  unafToctodly  spoke. 

lie  manfully   luis   contended  for  the  prize,  and  certainly 

will  obtain  it. Time  will  wait  never. IIo  could  have 

not  done  it. IIo  will  be  always  trusty. That  disaster 

mi^'ht  have  easily  been  prevented. That  piece  was  exe- 
cuted beautifully. 

[2.  Tho  following  sentences  have  the  adverb  placed  according  to  the 
Rule,  but  tho  sense  and  liarmony  of  tho  sentence  evidently  require 
it  to  be  in  a  difiFerent  position.    Make  tho  change.] 

Men  contend  frequently  for  trifles. 1  only   saw   three 

persons. Of  tho  books  I  sent  him,  he  only  read  one. 

James  can  read  very  well. You  should  slowly  write.—— 

He  might  plainly  have  told  him. Ho  not  only  saw  her 

pleased,  but  greatly  pleased. 

[3.  Write  a  number  of  short  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain 
«ne  or  mure  adverbs  correctly  placed.    (See  List,  294.) 

4.  Write  short  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  one  of  the 
following  adverbs,  viz.,  onli/,  merely,  mdcly,  chicjly,  fimt,  at  leant,  iin^iaW 
the  word  which  they  modify.  Place  tho  adverbs  in  as  many  different 
positions,  in  each  sentence,  as  you  can,  so  as  to  make  sense,  and  mark 
tho  change  of  meaning.] 

LESSON  70.— Conjunctions. 

525.  EuLE  XIX. — Conjunctions  connect  words, 

phrases,  or  sentences ;  as,  "  He  and  I  must  go ; 
fcwf  you  may  stay."  ^     (5i5,  note.) 

Special  Mules, 

536.  Rule  1. — Conjunctions  connect  the  same  moods  and 
tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  sam>e  cases  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns; as,  "  Do  good,  and  seek  peace." — "  Honor  thy  father 
and  mother." — ''He  and  /saw  it."  ' 
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527*  Explanation. — Tho  reason  of  this  rule  is,  that  words 
thus  connected  are  jj;enenilly  in  the  name  constructiou : 

that  is,  nouns  and  pronouns  connocted  must  ho  in  tho  sanio 
caso,  hociiuse  tlioy  aro  suhjocts  of  tho  same  verh,  or  ohjects 
of  the  samo  verb,  or  proposition ;  and  verbs  thus  connected 
have  usually  the  samo  subject.  In  respect  of  case,  errors 
occur  (;hietly  in  the  use  of  pronouns. 

528.  When  conjunctions  connect  different  moods  and 
tenses,  or  when  a  contrast  is  stated  with  but,  not,  though, 
etc.,  the  subject  *.«<  generally  repeated  f  as,  "  Ho  may  return, 
but  he  will  not  remain." 

530.  The  relative  after  than,  is  usually  in  tlio  obJeC" 
tive  case;  as,  "  Alfrod,  tlian  whom,"  etc. 

530.  After  verbs  of  douhtinff,  fearing,  denying,  the 

conjunction  that  should  bo  used,  and  not  lest,  but,  but  that; 
as,  "  They  feared  that  (not  lest)  ho  would  die." 

531.  Conjunctions  aro  sometimes  understood  between 
words  or  sentences  connected  ;  ^  as,  "  John,  Charles,  James, 
and  Edward  were  in  the  boat." 

53S.  In  the  compound  tenses,  verbs  connected  in  the 
same  tense,  have  the  auxiliary  expressed  with  the  first, 
and  understood  to  the  rest;  as,  "John  can  read,  write,  and 
spell."  When  different  tenses  are  connected,  the  auxiliary 
must  always  be  expressed ;  as,  "  He  has  come,  but  he  will 
not  stay." 

533.  Rule  2. — Certain  words  in  the  antecedent  inemher 

of  a  sentence,  require  corresponding  connectives  in  the  subsequent 
one:  thus, 

.    1.  In  clauses  or  words  simply  connected — 

Both        requires  and  ;  as,  "  Both  he  and  I  came." 


Either 

Neither 

Whether 


—  or  ;  as,  "  Either  ho  or  1  will  come." 

—  nor  ;  as,  "  Neither  he  nor  I  came." 


or  :  as.  "  Whether  he  or  I  came." 
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Ttiongh  ro(|nir(>s  yvt ;  ns,  "  Tlumgh  ho  slay  mo,  yei 

will  T  truKt  in  him." 

Not  only but  nfso  ;  as,  "  Xot  only  ho,  hut  also 

h\n  l)rothcr  gws." 

531.  Tn  cliuisos  connoctcMl  so  as  to  imply  cotnparison — 

Tho  conrparative  (fcf/rt'c  roquircH  than  ;  as,  "  IIo  is 

tallrr  than  I  am." 

Other  rn(|ulr('s  than;  as,  *' It  is  no  o/Zar //ion  ho." 

J£lse        than  ;  as,  "  What  else  do  you  oxpoot 

than  this."        ' 

A.8  as  (oxpressin*;  fquaUtij) ;  as,  "  IIo  is  ai^ 

tall  as  I  am." 

A.8 .so  (expressing  comparison) ;  as,  "  As  thy 

day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  bo." 

80  as  (with  a  negative,  expressing   in- 

cqualitu) ;  as,  "  Ho  is  not  so  learned 
as  his  brother." 

^  that  (expressing  consequence)',  as,  "  IIo 

is  so  weak,  that  ho  cannot  walk." 

Such      as  (expressing  similarity) ;  as,  "  He,  or 

sv£h  as  he." 

Such that  (with  a  finite  verb  to  express  a 

consequence) ;  as,  "  The  difference  is 
su£h  that  all  w^ill  perceive  it." 

535*  Note. — As  and  so,  in  the  members  of  a  comparison, 
are  properly  adverbs. 

536.  Explanation. — This  Rule  means,  that,  when  any  of 
the  corresponding  terms  above  stands  in  one  member  of  a 
sentence,  the  other  term  should  stand  in  the  other  mem- 
ber.   After  "  though,^^  "  yet "  is  sometimes  understood. 

537.  Rule  3. —  When  a  subsequevt  clause,  or  'part  of  a 
sentence,  is  common  to  two  different  hut  connected  antecedent 
clav.S'S  it  must  he  equally  applicable  tf>  bf*th.  :  na.  "  That 

work  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  admired,''" 

10 
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5'*{8.  Explanation. — In  order  to  soo  whether  sentences 
are  correct  according  to  this  Rule,  join  the  member  of  tho 
sentence  common  to  tho  two  clauses,  to  each  of  thedn 
scjHfrafeff/f  so  as  to  make  two  sentences.  If  both  of  tho 
senten(;os  are  grammatically  correct,  and  express  the  sense 
intended,  the  sentence  is  right— if  not,  it  is  wrong,  and  must 
bo  corrected.  Thus,  for  example,  "  lie  has  not,  and  he  can 
not,  be  censured,"  is  wrong,  because  if  you  add  the  member 
"  he  censured, ^^  to  tho  first  clause,  it  will  make  "  He  has  not 
he  rensnrcd,'"  wliicli  is  incorrect,  according  to  Sub-Rule  4 
under  llulo  XYI.  This  must  bo  corrected  by  inserting 
"been"  after  "has  not,"  so  as  to  read,  "He  has  not  been, 
and  he  can  not  be,  censured."  The  different  clauses  should 
be  correctly  marked  by  punctuation. 

539.  This  rule  is  often  violated  in  sentences  in  which 
there  are  two  comparisons  of  a  different  nature  and  govern 
ment.    Thus,  "He  was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  mud 
admired  as  Charles."    Hero,  "as  Charles,"  is  applicable  t( 
the  clause  "so  much  admired,''  but  can  not  be  connected 
with  "more  beloved.''    In  such  sentences  as  this,  the  propo{> 
way  is,  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  first  member,  ant' 
leave  that  of  the  second  understood ;  as,   "  He  was  mor 
beloved  than  Charles,  but  not  so  much  admired  "  {as  Charles) 

EXERCISES. 

[(Rule  1.)— 1.  In  the  following,  point  out  the  connected  verbs.   If  they 
have  tho  same  Mabjcct,  put  them  in  tho  same  mood  and  tense. 

If  they  must  be  in  different  moods  or  tcnsos,  repeat  the  subject ;  and  if 
that  is  a  noun,  repeat  it  by  its  pronoun.  Point  out  the  connected  nouna 
or  pronouns,  and  put  them  in  the  same  case.] 

He  reads  and  wrote  well. If  he  say  it,  and  does  it,  I  am 

content. If  he  be  at  home,  and  is  well,  give  him  the  let- 
ter-.  My  father  has  read  the  book,  and  will  return  it  to- 
morrow.  James  and  me  ran  all  the  way. That  is  a 

small  matter  between  you  and  I. Him  and  I  are  great 

friends,  and  so  are  Mary  and  me.— — Nobodv  knows  that 
better  than  her  and  me. 
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[2.  TTrlt©  short  Hentonoc<),  in  which  two  or  more  verbs  aro  con- 
nected in  the  same  mood  nnd  tense,  and  notice  particularly  531. 
Put  the  verbs  in  the  present— In  the  ixi^^— unci  in  the  prescnt-pa-fcct,  etc. 
Express  the  same  ideas,  with  the  verbs  in  the  passive  voice. 

3.  Write  sentences  containing  two  or  more  verbs  in  difFercnt  moods 
and  tenses,  paying  attention  to  52H ;  write  others,  containing  two  or 
more  nouns  or  i)ronouns  connected  in  the  same  case. 

(Rule  2.)— 1.  Point  out  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, make  the  second  correspondent  to  the  first,  or  the  first  to  the 
second,  as  the  sense  requires.  Supply  the  correspondent  term  whero 
improperly  omitted.] 

IIo  will  not  do  it  himself,  nor  lot  another  do  it  for  him. 

Though  ho  8lay  mo,  so  will  I  trust  in  him. This  is  so  far 

as  I  am  ablo  to  go. This  book  is  (Miually  good  as  that 

one. Nothing  is  so  bad  as  it   m  not  bo  worse. He  was 


-It  is  neither 


not  only  diligent,  but  successful  in  his  studies.- 
»told  or  hot, 

[2.  Write  correct  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  on© 
j|:air  of  the  corresponding  terms  above,  and  state  what  they  express. 

3.  In  the  following  sentences,  point  out  the  comparative  degree,  or 
•ither  correspondent  terms,  and  make  the  one  correspond  to  the  other, 
according  to  the  Rule.] 

James  writes  better  as  I  do. Tlioro  was  more  besides 

.liim  engaged  in  that  business. Xo  more  but  two  can  play 

at  this  game. The  days  are  longer  in  summer  besides 

they  are  in  winter. Has  James  no  other  book  l)ut  this  ? 

This  is  such  conduct  that  I  did  not  expect. It  can  be 

no  other  but  he. They  had  no  other  book  except  this 

one. 1  would  rather  read  as  write. He  had  no  sooner 

done  the  mischief  but  ho  repented. 

[2.  Write  sbort  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  a  word  in 
the  comparative  degree,  or  the  word  other  or  such  followed  by  the 
proper  correspondent  term. 

(Rule  3).— Make  trial  of  the  following  sentences,  as  directed  in  the 
explanation.  If  either  of  the  clauses,  when  joined  with  the  member  of 
the  sentence  common  to  both,  makes  a  gramvMatical  error,  point  it  out 
and  correct  it.] 

He  always  has,  and  he  always  will,  be  punctual. They 

might,  and  probably  were,  good. JameG  is  taller,  but  not 
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SO  strong  as,  his  brother. His  book  is  not  so  good,  though 

larger  than  I  expected. This  house  is  larger,  but  not  so 

convenient  as  that  one. 1  ever  have,  and  I  ever  will  say 

so- "He  depends  and  confides  in  me,"  is  as  correct  as, 

"  Ho  confides  and  dejiends  upon  me." 1  am  older,  but 

not  so  feeble  as  Thomas. ^Varm  weather  is  pleasant,  but 

n(jt.  so  bracing  as  cold. Iron  is  more  useful,  but  not  so 

valuable  as  gold  or  silver. 

LESSON  71.— Prepositions  and  Interjections. 

540.  ItULE  XX. — A  prei>ositioii  shows  the  relation 
between  the  imibseqncnt  tmn  of  its  phrase  and  the  word 
which  the  phmse  limit!^ ;  as,  "The  book  lies  oH 
the  table:'—"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  ojf 
wisdom:'—"  I  fim  confident  of  success:' 

^541.  Explanation.— AVhatever  word  is  limited  or  dr 

scribed  by  the  prepositional  phrase  as  a  u-liole,  is  the  ante 
cedent  term  of  the  relation.  The  principal  substantive  ih 
the  objective  case  is  the  eubsequent  term.  The  antecedent 
is  most  frequently  a  verb  ;  as,  ''  He  lives  in  Boston."  Often 
a  noun ;  as,  "  The  love  of  wisdom."  Sometimes  an  adjective  j 
as,  "  There  was  another  large  of  understanding."  The  pro* 
positional  phrase  usually  follows  the  antecedent ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  placed  before  it ;  as,  "  This  is  he  of  ivhom  I  spoke:' 
''  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end:' 

543.  EuLE  XX 1. — Interjections  Aa?;^  no  gram- 
matical connection  with  the  other  words  in  a  sentence. 

543.  After  interjections,  pronouns  of  the  first  person  are 
<>ommonly  in  the  objective  case;  those  of  the  second,  in 
the  nominative;  as,  "Ah  me!"— "O  thou!"  In  neither, 
however,  does  the  case  depend  on  the  interjection.  In  the 
objective,  there  is  an  omission  of  the  governing  word ;  as, 
"  Ah  (pity)  me !"  In  the  nominative,  they  are  in  the  nomi- 
native independent,  denoting  the  person  addressed. 
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LESSON  72.-~General  Rule. 

544.  In  every  sentence,  the  words  employed^  and  ...e 
order  in  ivhich  they  are  arranged,  sliould  he  such  as 
clearly  and  properly  to  express  the  idea  intended; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  parts  of  the  sentence  should 
correspond,  and  a  regular  and  dependent  construction  be 
preserved  throughout. 

543.  Explanation.— This  may  bo  regarded  as  a  f/eweraZ 
Itufc,  applicable  to  every  case,  and  tlierefore  comprehend- 
ing all  the  procoding.  Though  those  embrace  almost  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  proper  construction  of  sentences,  yet 
thc^re  will  sometimes  occur  instances  of  impropriety  in  the 
uso.,  and  '-rrangement,  and  connection  of  words,  for  the 
ivoiding  or  correcting  of  which,  no  very  specific  rules  can 
)o  given. 

540.  Among  the  evils  to  be  avoided  under  this  Rule, 
re  the  following,— 

1.  The  use  of  words  which  do  not  correctly  or  properly 

convey  the  idea  intended,  or  which  convey  another 
with  equal  propriety. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  words  or  clauses  in  such  a  way 

that  their  relation  to  other  words  and  clauses  is  doubt- 
ful, or  difficult  to  be  perceived. 

3.  The  sei)aratinfj  of  adjuncts  from  their  principals,  by 

placing  them  so  that  they  may  be  joined  to  words  to 
which  they  do  not  belong. 

4.  The  separating  of  relative  clauses  imj^roperly  from 

their  antecedents. 

5.  Using  injudiciously,  or  too  frequently,  the  third  per- 

sonal  or  possessive  pronoun,  especially  in  indirect 
discourse. 

EXERCISES. 
[1.  Th«  following  sentences  are  not  g^rammatieally  ineorreet. 
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but,  from  some  of  the  causes  just  mcnticned,  are  obsourc,  inelegant,  ambi- 
Buous,  or  unintelligible.  Point  out  the  impropriety,  correct  it,  and  give 
a  reason  for  the  correction.] 

(1)  Tho  Greeks,  fearing  to  bo  surrounded   on   all  sides, 

M  heeled  about,  and  lialtcd  with  tho  river  on  their  back. 

(2)  Parmenio  had  served,  with  <;reat  fidelity,  Philip,  tho 
ftither  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  himself,  for  whom  ho  first 

opened  the  way  into  Asia. {'.])  Lost,  a  new  umbrella 

belonging  to  a  gentleman  with  a  curiously   carved  ivory 

head. (1)  Claudius  was  canonized  among  the  gods,  who 

scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  man. (5)  A  farmer  W9»', 

to  a  lawyer  and  told  liim  that  his  bull  had  gored  his  ox. 

[2.  Write  tho  sentences  as  corrected.] 

LESSON  73.— Ellipsis. 

547.  Rule  1. — An  Ellipsis,  or  omission  of  wor^ 
is  admissible,  when  they  can  he  supplied  by  the  mim^ 
icith  such  certainty  and  readiness  as  not  to  obscure  thtt 
sense.     Thus, 

Instead  of  saying,  "  lie  was  a  learned  man,  and  he  was  a 
wise  man,  and  he  was  a  good  man;''  wo  say,  ",He  was  a 
learned,  wise,  and  good  man." 

518.  Explanation.— There  is  a  constant  tendency  among 
men,  to  express  their  ideas  in  the  fewest  tvords  possible. 
"Whenever,  therefore,  a  word  can  be  spared  from  a  sentence 
without  obscuring  its  meaning,  that  word  is  often  loft  out. 
This  is  called  ellipsis.  Thus,  instead  of  the  full  form  of  the 
sentence,  as  follows :  "  I  rise  at  six  hours  of  the  clock  in  tho 
morning,  I  breakfast  at  seven  hours  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  go  to  school  at  nine  hours  of  the  clock,  and  study  till 
twelve  hours  of  the  clock,"  we  can  say,  (and  be  equally  well 
understood),  "  I  rise  at  six,  breakfast  at  seven,  go  to  school 
at  nine,  and  study  till  twelve. '  This  is  the  origin  of  abbre- 
viated sentences ;  and  in  order  to  i)arso  such,  or  to  under- 
stand tlx'i  r  gramuiaiicui  construction,  the  words  left  out  must 
be  supplied. 
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EXERCISES. 

[!•  In  the  followinsr  sentences,  leave  out  such  words  as  may  be 
omitted  without  obscuring  the  sense.] 

IIo  had  an  affactionato  father  and  an  afFoctionato  motlier. 

You  may  road,  or  you  may  write,  as  you  please. 

Will  you  study,  or  will  you  not  study  ? 1  have  been  at 

London,  and  I  have  seen  the  queen. A   house  and  a 

garden. Ho  would  neither  go,  nor  would  Ik^  send. 

[2.  In  the  following  sentences,  supply  the  words  left  out,  so  as 

to  show  their  full  construction.] 

It  is  six  o'clock;  we  may  study  till  seven. We  have 

done  it,  but  you  have  not. John  will  read,  and  Thomas 

write  letters. This  apple  is  larger  than  that,  but  not  so 

4weet. Give  this  apple  to  James,  that  to  Robert,  and  the 

•%ther  to  IMary. 1  have  heard   and   read    much    about 

Vashington  and  the  Revolution. "Sun,  stand  thou  still 

.pon  Gibeon;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon." 

LESSON  74.— Ellipsis  not  Allowable. 

549.  EuLE  2.— All   cllips^iN   is   not  allowable, 

'.^hen  it  would  obscure  the  sentence^  weaken  its  force,  or 
he  attended  with  an  impropriety ;  ^  for  example — 

"Wo  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have 
seen,"  should  be,  "  We  speak  that  which  we  do  know,  and 
testify  that  which  we  have  seen.  .^ 

550.  Explanation.— The  sense  will  always  be  obscured, 
when  on  account  of  improper  ellipsis,  the  construction  of 
the  sentence  is  rendered  doubtful^  or  is  not  clearly  and 
readily  perceived.  When  a  sentence  or  clause  is  emphatic, 
ellipsis  is  less  allowable.  The  antecedent  to  the  relative, 
©xcept  in  poetry,  is  seldom  omitted ;  and  the  relative  itself, 
if  in  the  nominative  c.i  ;3,  never.  The  article  should  be 
repeated  when  a  different,  form  of  it  is  required ;  as,  "  A  horse 
end  an  ox.'* 
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[In  the  followiiiR  sontencos,  point  out  tho  improper  ellipHla. 
Show  why  it  is  improper,  and  correct  it.] 

^  Cicoro  made  orations,  both  on  public  and  private  occa- 

sions. IIo  is  tho  most  dihgcnt  scholar  I  over  knew. 

Thou  hast  that  is  thine. Thine  tho  kingdom,  tho  power, 

and  the  glory. Depart  in  poaoo,  bo  ye  warmed,  clothed, 

and  filled. 1  gladly  shunned  who  gladly  flod  from  mo. 

That  is  the  best  can  be  said  of  him. IIo  has  a  house 

and  orchard. We  must  all  go  the  way  we  shall  not  return. 

LESSON  75.— Model  of  Syntactical  Parsing. 

551.  In  syntactieal  parsing,  the  pupil  is  required, 
besides  parsing  the  word  etymologically,  {326,  1.)  to 
state  its  relation  to  other  words  in  the  sentence,  and 
the  rules  by  which  these  relations  are  governed.  To  illus- 
trate this  more  clearly,  the  sentence  parsed  etymologically 
(32S)  is  here  parsed  syntactically. 

i     "  Grivo  instruction  to  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  bo 
yet  wiser." 

^**'^ is  a  verb,  transitive,  irregular ;  give,  giving,  gave, 

given ;  in  the  imperative,  active,  second  person, 
singular,  and  agrees  with  its  subject  thou,  under- 
stood.   Eule  VIII.    "  A  verb  agrees,"  etc. 

Instruction  . .  is  a  noun,  neuter,  in  the  objective  singular,  object 
of  give.  Rule  X.  "  A  substantive  being  the  ob- 
ject," etc. 

i*^    a   preposition,  and  expresses  the  relation 

between  the  verb  give  and  man,  as  the  remote 
object  of  the  vcrb.i  Rule  XX.  "  A  preposition 
shows  the  relation,"  etc. 

is  an  articlo,  indefinite,  belongs  to  man,  and 

shows  it  to  1)6  used   indefinitely.      Rule  TIL 
"  The  article  a  or  an  is  put,"  etc. 

1  AnaL— 83,  2.  "" 
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^'^*** j*^  aii  adjective,  compared,  7/w,  iiiser,  vise  fit; 

and  expresses  a  quality  of  man.  Rule  II.  "  An 
adjective  or  a  participle,"  etc. 

^^^' is  a  noun,  mnsculine,  in  the. objective  singular, 

the  object  of  to.  Eule  XL  "  A  substantive  being 
the  object,"  etc. 

^^^^ is  a  conjunction,  copulative,  and  connects  the 

two  clauses,  liulo  XIX.  "Conjunctions  con- 
nect," etc. 

^^ "s  a  thir<l  personal  pronoun,  masculine,  in  tlio 

nominative,  singular;  stands  instead  of  man, 
with  which  it  agrees,  liulo  IV.  "  I»ronouns 
agree,"  etc.,  and  is  the  subject  of  uill  he.  Rule 
VI.    "  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb,"  etc. 

'^^^^^ is  a  verb,  attributive,  irregular ;    am,  being, 

was,  been ;  in  the  future,  indicative ;  third 
person,  singular ;  and  affirms  of  its  subject  he, 
with  which  it  agrees.  Rule  VIII.  "  A  verb 
agrees,"  etc. 

'^' ie  an  adverb,  modifying  umT.    Rule  XVIIl. 

"Adverbs  modify,"  etc. 

^*^^^    is  an  adjective,  comparative  degree ;  wise,  uiser, 

uisest;  and  qualifies  he  (representing  man)  of 
which  it  is  predicated.  Rule  IL  "An  adjec- 
tive or  a  partici])le,"  etc. 

[Queations  similar  to  those  suggested  at  the  close  of  Lesson  37,  may  bo 
••oper  here  also. 

For  Exercises  in  Syntactical  Parsing,  the  pupil  may  now  turn  to  Lesson 
18,  or  take  any  plain  passage  in  the  ordinary  reading  books  used  in  the 
ichool,  as  the  teacher  may  direct.] 

%*  Classes  of  suitaMe  age  and  culture  may  take  up  the 
»«gular  study  of  the  manual  of  **  A  nalys.'ifij  PavHing,  and 
Composition/'  prepared  to  accompany  this  series. 
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LESSON  76.-Promiscuou8  Exercises. 

„„?."*■  .'"  "'■''"''  I:" '•"••'■"'•'< I'"  followins?  Kxorcisos,  oxamin. 
ead  u<o„,onco,.ar.f„lly,  an,l  s.«wl,oroi„  it  is,  «ro.,«.  ,S,„  first 

rift   W  Tr^'^  ""'^  """•""  ''^'"'"'  ""  ""-'"»  "'■'*  -'"'  '^» 
gubjccf-tho  '""»'•'•'" «'lJoctivo  «itl,  it,  «o««-tl,o  «r«. 

^o,m.  ,M,r„mal  a.>,l  rolativo,  witl,  HssubHtantive .-  Hocmdly, 
o.v,h„.l,tlK,y,U,i«n,lm,„iro.s;an,l,IaBtly,wl,otl,„rtl,owor<l,s 

Th  "f,        """'"■  ™?"'^'  "'  '">''  '■'■">  "■"  ^"'"  '•"••  tl'"  '»rrocti,m. 
mav  be  written  out,  ai.alyzod,  ami  parse,!.  *" 

J.  .John  writas  l,oautif„l._r  .sl.all  ;.ovor  ,lo  so  nomoro. 

il,o  train  of  our  uioas  a,-o  nfton  intorrnptod. Wm 

yo,,  p««ont  at  last  mooting  ?_Ho  „o„j  „„t  „„  ;„  ^  „„,h 

iiasto IIo  daro  not  a<:t  otl.orwiso  tliaii  l,o  ,I<,<m. Him 

who  t hoy  seek  is  iu  tho  lu,„se._Goorgo  or  I  i.  the  person. 

— Thoy  or  ho  ,s  much  to  bo  bla.nod. The  troop  consist 

of  fifty  ,neu._Those  sot  of  books  was  a  vah.ablo  present. 

— riiat  p,  lar  ,s  s.xty  foot  high. His  con,luct  evinced 

tho  most  exti-omo  vanity. The  troos  are  romarkublo  tall. 

2.  He  acted  Voider  than  was  oxiK>ctod. This  is  ho  who 

I  gave  the  book  to. Elim  always  ai,iK>ars  amiably. 

Who  do  you  lodge  with  now?-_IIewas  born  at  London, 
but  he  died  m  Bath.— If  ho  be  sincere,  I  am  satisfied.— 
Her  father  and  her  wore  at  church. Tho  master  roquostod 

iZ       V,  »  T™  '"^t'-x^fy—  Jt  is  no  n,oro  but  his 

due. Flatterers  flattor  as  long,  and  no  longer  tlnn  they 

have  expectations  of  g.ain.~.foh„  told  tlio  same  .tory  al 

you  told riiis  IS  tho  largest  tree  which  I  have  ovi-r  seen. 

3.  Let  ho  and  I  read  the  next  chapter. She  is  free  of 

pain. Those  sort  of  dealings  are  unjust. David,  the  son 

of  Jesse  was  the  youngest  of  his  brothers. You  wa«  very 

iind  to  lum  he  .aid. Well,  says  I,  wh.at  does  thou  think 

oi  him  now  ? J  ames  is  one  of  those  boys  that  was  k«pt  in 
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**<h(!1km-)1,  for  ba<l  bohavior. Thou,  .Tjim(<s,  -vvill  <lony  Dm 

do(Ml. Nciitlior  j?oo(l  nor  (<vil  mmo  of  tlioinsolvfiH. Wo 

nood  not  to  bo  afraid. It  i.s  aU  roll  down. 

4.  Tbu^xiKvitod  to  hav(i  ^'ainod  nioro  by  tlio  bar^'ain, 

You  Hhoiild  drink  jilonty  of  j^'oat  inilk. It  was  him  who 

HpoUo  first. Do  you  liko  aHs  milk? Ls  it  mo  that  you 

ni(nin? Who  did   you   buy  your  }^'rammar  from? If 

ono  takes  a  wron^'  nuithod  at  first  sotting'  out,  it  will  load 

thorn  astray. N(»ithor  man  nor  w^oman  worci  proscuit. 

J  ain  moro  tailor  than  you. 8ho  is  th(JHamoludy  who  Han^j 

HO  sw(Haly. Aftor  tho  most  straitost  H(5(;t  of  our  roli^don,  I 

iivod  a  IMiariso(^ Is  not  thy  wickcidnoss  ^'nuit?  and  thino 

-ii(j[uitius  inlinito? Thuro  is  six  that  studios  j,'rammar. 

LESSON  77.— Punctuation. 

553.  runt'tnution  m  tho  art  ijUlividitign  writt(ui  com- 
^  .jsition  intoHontoncoK,  or  parts  of  sentences,  by  points  or  stops. 

554.  Tho  design  of  those  points  is  to  show  the  meaning 

cioro  dearly,  and  also  to  servo  as  a  guide  to  thepauses  and 
nflections  required  in  reading. 

555.  Tho  principal  marks  used  ibr  these  puri)oses  aro 

M  follows  : 

Tho  comma  ( , ),  tho  semicolon  (  ;  ),  tho  colon  ( ; ),  tho 
•pf'Wof/ or  full  stop  ( .  ),  thonoto  of  interrogation{  ?  ),  tho 
note  of  exclamation  ( .' ),  tho  parenthesis  ( ),  and  tho 
dash  ( — ). 

556.  No  very  definite  rule  can  l)o  given  for  tho  length,  in 
reading,  of  tho  pauses  indicated  by  these  marks.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  tlio  comma  represents  the  shortest  pause ; 
tho  semicolon,  a  i)ause  doublo  that  of  the  connna ;  a  colon,  a 
pause  double  that  of  tho  semicolon ;  and  a  period,  a  pause 
doublo  that  of  the  o<  /Ion. 

Comma, 

SirW -      Win    ^rkWi/vn  rw    y\ ayi  nXXir    cv^»n  wn^-z-^n    4-V.^.r.£.   »x»«~4-a   '^■^  —     .-*»». 
' "  •>      •  •!••  •i--K^igriit,-\.v   UaLtculj    nt:;p4.ian33    LlUjnfc  piXl  t.b  Ul  a  DCll- 

tence  which,  though  very  closely  connected  in  S(»ns9  and  con- 
struction, require  a  pause  between  them. 
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^    1.  Tn  short  sin.plo  Bontencrs,  the  comma  is  not  used;  as 
'•  lIoi)e  is  no{(  Shary  in  ovory  condition  of  life."  '      * 

2.  When  the  logical  Hnb^-of  of  a  verb  is  long,  a  comma  is 
nsnally  inserted  before  the  a  orb ;  as,  "  A  steady  and  undivided 
attention  to  one  subject,  i«  a  sure  mark  of  a  superior  mind." 
.  3.  A  comma  is  generally  used  between  the  membe.rs  of  a 
^^ompound sentence;  as,  "Crafty  men  contemn  studies, simple 
men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  tbom." 

4.  Two  words  of  the  same  class  connected  by  a  -onjuno- 
tion  have  no  comma  between  them  ;  as,  "  The  earth  and  the 
moon  are  planets."  "  lie  is  a  wi^e  and  good  man  "  AVhen 
the  conjunction  is  not  expressed  a  comma  is  inserted  •  as 

He  IS  a  plain,  honest  man."  '      ' 

5.  More  than  two  words  of  tlie  same  class  connected  by 
conjunctions  expressed  or  understood,  have  a  comma  after 
each  ;  as,  "  Poetry,  music,  and  painting,  are  fine  arts."  But 
when  the  words  com.ectodare  adjectives,  the  last  should  have, 
no  comma;  as,  "He  was  a  brave,  wise  and  prudent  man." 

0.  Nouns  in  apposition  are  usually  separated  by  a  comma- 
as,  "  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles."  But  a  noun  in  appo' 
sition,  unlimited,  is  not  so  separated;  as,  "  Paul  the  apostle." 

7.  Tlie  nominative  independent  and  the  nominative  abso- 
lute with  tlie  clauses  depending  upon  theia,  have  a  comma 
after  them;  as,  "  I  am,  Sir,  yrjur  obedient  servant."  «  The 
time  of  youth  being  precious,  it  should  be  improved." 

8.  A  comma  is  generally  placed  after  an  adverb  or  adver- 
bial phrase  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence ;  as   "  First 
Secondly,  In  general,  Indeed,".  ' 

9.  When  a  verb  is  understood,  a  comma  must  be  "nserted- 
as,  "  Reading  makes  a  full  man ;  conversation,  a  readv  man  • 
and  writing,  an  exact  man."  ^  '  ' 

Semicolon, 
558.  The  semicolon  is  used  tn  RAnnrat^  ^'^'^  — '^~  -*  - 
i  A.  &  P.  Gr.— 989^1006^^  ' "^ — ~ 
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Bontence,  which  are  less  closely  connected  than  those 
whicli  are  separated  by  a  comma. 

559.  The  parts  of  a  sentence  separated  by  a  semicolon 
should  contain  in  themselves  a  complete  and  independent 
j)roposition,  ])ut  still  having  a  connection  Avith  the  other 
parts;  as,  "Straws  swim  upon  the  surface :  but  pearls  lie  at 
the  bottom." ' 

Colon, 

560.  The  colon  is  used  to  divide  a  ycntonco  into  two  or 
more  parts,  less  closely  connected  than  those  wliich  are  sep- 
arated by  a  semicolon ;  but  not  so  independent  as  to  require  a 
period  ;  as,  "  Study  to  acquire  tlu;  habit  of  thinking :  no  study 
.8  more  important."  It  is  also  used  before  a  direct  quotation. » 

Period, 

561.  The  period  is  used  when  a  sentence  is  com2>fete 

<vith    ospect  to  the  construction  and  the  sense  intended  ;  as' 

'  God  made  all  things."    ''  Have  charity  towards  all  men."  ' 

568.  A  period  must  be  used  at  the  end  of  all  books, 

chapters,  sections,  etc.,  also  after  all  abbrevations ;  as,  A  D  ' 

M.A.,  Art.  II.,  Obs.  3.,  J.  Smith,  etc.  ,      ,     •    ., 

563.  But  no  pause  is  used  between  the  different  portions 
of  a  person's  name  when  not  a'  breviated.  Thus,  we  nust 
not  write,  John,  A.  Smith,  or  J.  mes.  Brown:  but  John  A. 
Smith :  James  Brown. 

564.  Such  expressions,  however,  as,  1st,  2nd,  3's,  8vo,etc., 
bein ^  not  strictly  abbreviati*jns,  do  not  requiie  a  jieriod  after 
them. 

Note  of  Interrogation, 

565.  The  note  ot  interrogation  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence  in  which  a  question  is  asked;  as,  "What have 
you  done?" 
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Note  of  Exclamation. 

500.  The  note  oi  exclamation  is  iisod  after  exproBsions 
of  emotion  or  passion,  and  after  nolemn  invocations  : 
ns,  "  Hail !  holy  lij?ht  I "  «  Offspring  of  heaven  first-born  1 " 
"  Oh,  that  he  would  come  I " 

T7ie  Bash, 

507.  The  dash  is  used  where  a  sentence  is  left  nnfinifihed : 
also  to  denote  a  significant  paueo~an  unexpoi^tod  turn  in  tlie 
sentiment— or  that  the  first  clause  is  common  to  all  the  rest- 
as  in  this  definition.  * 

Other  Characters  used  in  Writing, 

508.  Parenthesis  ( )  includes  a  clause  inserted  in  thv 
body  r,f  a  sentence,  but  which  may  be  omitted  without  injui- 
lug  the  construction  of  the  sentence;  as,  "Know  ye  not 
hiotliron,  (for  I  speak  to  thorn  that  know  the  law,)  how  th^ 
ihc  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ?" 

509.  Brackets  [  ]  are  used  to  enclose  a  word  or  phras- 
(X  plaining,  correcting,  or  supplying  a  deficiency  inn  .sentenci 
us,  "  James  told  John  that  he  [John]  was  to  study."' 

■  570.  The  Apostrophe  ( ' )  is  used  when  a  letter  or  lettem 
iirt)  omitted ;  as,  e'er  for  ever,  tlio'  for  though,  or  to  mark  the  pos- 
Sr'ssive  cane. 

571.  Quotation  marks  {'"')  enclose  words  and  pas- 
sages quoted  from  another. 

572.  The  Hyphen  ( - )  is  used  to  connect  compound  words; 
us,  lap-dog,  horse-jockey :  but  in  permanent  compounds,  the 
i.yphen  is  not  used.  Also  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  show  that  one 
i.r  more  syllables  of  the  last  word  are  carried  to  the  next  line. 

573.  Section  ( § )  is  used  to  divide  a  discourse  or  chapter 
into  portions. 

574.  Paragraph  ( ^  )  denotes  the  beginning  of  a  new 
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575.  The  Brace  ( <-*-, )  is  used  to  connect  words  which 
flavo  ore  common  term,  or  throe  lines  in  poetry  liaving  tlie 
8amo  rliymo,  called  a  triplet. 

576.  Ellipsis  ( )  or  ( ^*  *  ^^ )  i«  nsod  when  some  letters 

are  omitted ;  as,  K g  or  K*^g  for  King. 

577.  The  Caret  (  A  )  is  used  to  show  that  some  word  in 
•ithor  omitted  or  interlined. 

578.  The  Index  ( jj^r  )  is  used  to  point  out  anything 
that  requires  special  attention. 

579.  The  vowel  marks  are:  the  Dixrei^iH  {")  on  the 
last  of  two  concurrent  vowels  siiowing  that  they  are  not  to 
be  pronounced  as  a  diphthong :  the  Acute  accent  ( ^ ) :  the 
Grave  ( ') :  the  long  sound  (  - ) :  tho  short  sound  (  *  ). 

580.  The  marks  of  reference  are :  the  Anieruk  ( * ) ; 
the  Dagger  ( f  );  the  Double  Dagger  (  J  ) ;  the  Paralld  (  ||  \ 
lometimes  also  the  §,  t,  also  small  letters  or  figures  referring 
U)  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

LESSON  78.-0apitals. 

.  '^^i*!  "^^^  letters  commonly  used  in  printing  are  dis- 
tingul»»iied  and  represented  as  follows : 

(1.)  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

(2.)  Small  Capitals. 

(3.)  Italic  Letters. 

(4.)  Lower  case*  (small  letters.) 

583.  vn  composition,  the  following  words  begin  with 
capitat  letters : 

1.  The  first  tvord  of  every  book,  chapter,  letter,  note,  or 
any  other  piece  of  writing ;  for  examples,  see  the  first  word 
of  this  book,  its  chapters,  etc. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period;  also  after  a  note  of 
interrogation,  or  exclamation,  when  the  sentence  before,  and 
the  one  after  it,  are  independent  of  each  other ;  ^  as, ''  Love  is 


*  So  called  by  printers. 
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Btron^or  than  doatli."  "  What  did  he  to  thee?  How  opened 
ho  thiiio  eyos  ?"  "  Gone  to  be  married !  Gone  to  swear  a 
peace !    Gone  to  bo  friends  ! " 

3.  rrojter  names,  that  is,  names  of  persons,  places,  ships, 
etc. ; '  as,  George  Washington,  General  Grant,  Judge  Story,  Sir 
^\'altor  Scott,  America.  The  Ohio.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Broadway, 
New  York. 

4.  The  pronoun  J,  and  the  interjection  O,  are  written  in 
capitals;  as,  O  my  Country  !  how  I  love  thee! 

5.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poet r  if  ;  as, 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
And  the  gra^y  is  not  the  goal : 

"Dust  thou  an,  to  dust  returnest" 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

6.  The  appellations  of  tlie  lyeity :  as,  God,  Most  Higl 
the  Almighty,  the  Suj)romo  Being,  etc. 

7.  Adjectives  derived  from  the^>rop^r  names  of  placer 
as,  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  etc. 

8.  The  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation,  when  the  quott 
tion-  would  form  a  complete  sentence  by  itself;  j;6,  Ahvay, 
romember  the  maxim,  "  Know  thyself ; "  Solomon  says, 
"  Pride  goetli  before  destruction."  Bnt  when  the  quotation 
is  indirect,  so  as  not  to  form  a  conii)lcto  sentence  by  itself, 
the  first  word  does  not  boghi  with  a  capital ;  as,  Solomon 
says  that  pride  goeth  before  destruction. 

9.  Common  nouns,  when  personified  /  ^  as,  "  Come,  gentle 

Spring." 

10.  Every  substantive  and  principal  word  in  the  titles  of 

books ;  as,  "  Euclid's  Ebments  of  Geometry ; "  "  Goldsmith's 
Deserteid  Village." 

11.  Historical  eras,  remarkable  events,  extraordinary  phy- 
sical phenomena,  and  generally,  all  words  which  are  used 
in  a  s^xicialized  sense ;  as,  The  Iron  Age,  Magna  Charta,  The 
declaration  of  Independence,  The  Polar  Sea,  Aurora  Borealis,  etc. 
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NoTK.— Other  words  besides  the  procediiif?  may  begin  with  capitals, 
when  they  are  remarkably  emphatic,  or  the  principal  subject  of  the 
composition.  ^ 

EXERCISES. 

[In  the  following  Exercises,  correct  the  mistakes,  and  f?ivo  a  reason  for 
the  correction  ;  also,  punctuate  properly.] 

in  tlio  beginning  god  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
dear  sir  your  note  is  received  sorry  am  i  to  bo  told  of  your 

sickness i  hope  you  may  speedily  recover the  boston 

courier  makes  fun  of  a  learned  disquisition  in  the  Philadel- 
phia press george  Washington  was  the  greatest  general  of 

his  age yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day 

haste  thee  nymph  and  bring  with  thee 
mirth  and  youthful  jollity 

hail  holy  liglit  oflfspring  of  heaven holy  holy  holy  lord 

god  of  sabaoth ina(;auleys  history  of  eugland prescotts 

concjuest  of  mexico Jickons  householc!  words the  evan- 
gelical monthly the  odinburgh  review remember  the 

saying  that  is  written  death  is  sv/ allowed  up  in  victory 

the  grecian  sages  were  more  learned  than  the  roraan— — the 

erie  canal  passes  through  the  state  of  new  york be  it 

enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  etc o 

my  country  how  i  weep  for  thee unto  thee  do  i  lift  up  mine 

eyes  o  thou  thatdwellest  in  tlie  heavens lessons  at  home  in 

spelling  and  reading — — part  1  price  8  cents the  resources 

of  California  comprising  agriculture  mining  etc. 


> 


LESSON  TO.—Oomposition. 

583*  Composition  is  the  putting  of  words  together  in 
sentences,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  ideas  in  ivrlUng, 
in  the  best  manner,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Grannnar, 
and  the  best  usages  of  the  language. 

584.  Almost  all  the  Exercises  in  the  preceding  Grammar, 
and  especially  those  under  the  Rules  of  ISyntax,  have  been 
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framed  With  a  view  to  exercise  the  pupil  in  the  elementary 
parts  of  composition  :  ^ 

same  idea  in  differont  forms. 

2.  By  enabling  liim  to  detect  and  correct  errors  which 
often  occur  in  tlie  construction  of  sentences;  and  «o  to  put 
liim  on  his  guard  against  similar  errors. 

3.  By  the  exercise  of  forming  correct  sentences  tor  h\m^ 
self,  according  to  the  particular  directions  laid  down  under 
the  various  Kules. 

585.  In  committing  his  own  ideas  to  writing,  in  the  form 
of  compositions,  then,  all  he  has  to  do,  is  to  endeavor  to  select 
the  proper  words,  and  to  comhlne  and  arrange  thes* 
so  as  to  express  his  meaning  correctly,  according  to  the  Rule, 
with  which  he  IS  now  supposed  to  be  familiar.  The  few  for 
lowing  hints  may  bo  useful : 

General  Directions  to  Young  Composers. 

V.Ti^'/^^^^T'^  ''''''^  c^orrec^/,/.^    Pay  proper  attei*. 

.on  to  he  use  of  capitals  ;  always  using  theni  where  they 

should  bo,  and  never  where  they  should  not  be.    (Sc.  r>S2) 

587.  Carefully  avoid  all  viilgar  expressions  and  (..p4 

^  wSl  T'  "'' r'^''  ''''''''  ^'^"  ^«  ''''  understand, 
or  ^v Inch  do  not  correctly  express  your  moaning. 

588.  At  the  end  of  tlie  line,  never  divide  a  word  of 
one  sgllahlc,  nor  any  word  in  the  middle  of  a  syllable.   If 

here  should  not  be  room  at  the  end  of  the  line  for  the  ^^lolo 
syllable,  do  not  begin  it  at  all,  but  carry  it  to  the  next  line! 

«,vw;  ^^^''",^^,^  ^^^'^  ^^^^tten  what  you  intended,  look 
over  It  careMly;  see  if  you  can  improve  it  by  a  better 
cnotce  of  words,  or  by  a  better  arrangement  of  them  so 
^  to  express  your  meaning  more  clearly  {544)-,  and  mark 
the  changes  proj)osed.  ^ '  ^ 
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590.  Copy  the  whole  over  in  as  noat,  distinct,  and  j.lain 
a  manner  as  you  can,  guarding  against  blots  and  orasuros, 
whi(;li  disQguro  any  writing,  dotting  your  i's,  crossing  your 
Vs,  and  pointing  the  wliolo  as  well  as  you  aro  ablo  (55/i), 
so  that  any  person,  as  well  as  yourself,  may  easily  read  and 
understand  it. 

591.  Try  to  make  every  now  composition  better  than 
the  one  before  it.  Never  write  carelesely,  and  though  it 
may  bo  somewhat  diflicult  at  first,  a  little  practice  will  soon 
make  it  easy. 

*x*  I'or  additional  suggestions  and  directions,  see  "Analysis, 
Parsing  and  Composition,"  p.  181,  and  the  ''Analytical  and 
Practical  Grammar,"  of  this  series. 

LESSON  80.--Construction  of  Sentences. 

593.  Although  no  excellence  in  composition  is  attainable 
without  adequate  notions  of  the  subject  of  which  we  write, 
and  intellif/ent  thought  in  determining  and  adjusting  the 
relations  of  idens  and  in  selecting  the  proper  words  to  express 
them  ;  yet  practice  in  the  nieehanieal  construction  of 
simple  sonten(;es  may  render  important  aid,  and  give  facility, 
case,  and  elegance  to  our  style. 

593.  Let  the  following  and  similar  Exercises  be  used  judi< 
ciously  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  regular  lessons  in 
the  grammar.  The  teacher  may  extend  these  Exe.  ^^sos,  and 
should  in  all  cases  seek  to  furnish  now  and  fresh  material. 

594.  A  single  proposition  requires  for  its  enunciation  at 
least  two  Words f  sometimes  three ;  as, 

John comes. 

Paper is  white. 

595«  The  subject  in  its  simplest  form,  may  be  expressed : 
1.  By  a  noun  ,•  as, "  Gold  is  lieavy ; "  2.  By  SLjrronoun  ;  as, 
"  She  is  wise ; "  3.  By  an  infinitive  ;  as,  To  play  is  pleasant; 
4.  By  a  particixile  ;  as,  Walking  is  a  beneficial  exercise. 
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596.  The  predicate  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  the 
copula  and  an  attribute  ;  as,  God  is  good :  or  it  may 
consist  of  only  a  verb,  containing  in  itself  both  copula  and 
attribute;  as,  John  walks  (=is  walking).     {346—348.) 

597.  The  attribute  may  be,  1.  A  noun  ;  as,  Music  is 
an  art;  2.  An  adjective  ;  as,  Solomon  was  uim ;  3.  K  par- 
ticiple ;  ".s,  The  boy  was  injured;  4.  An  infinitive;  as,  I 
am  to  go;  5.  K prepositional  clause;  as,  The  affair  is  oj 
consequence. 

EXERCISES. 
[Composo  simple  sentences,  employing  the  following  words  as  subjects :] 
Example. — The  bread  is  wholesome. 
Bread  —  fruit— school —books —pens  —pencils  —  pupils  — 
children— exercise— water— plants— to  study— we— carpet- 
work  — to  play  —  copper — gold  —  the  dog  —  the  horse  —  tha 
elephant,  etc. 

[Write  simple  sentences,  using  the  following  words  as  attributes  i» 
the  predicate.] 

Example. — The  sky  is  blue. 

Tall— short— narrow— wide— white— green— bright  —  nic« 
—sweet— strong— idle— diligent. 

[Put  the  following  verbs  in  the  predicate,  and  write  out  the  sentences.! 

Spoke— screamed— wrote— ran— saw— will  come— may  be 
allowed— must  study. 

[*♦*  These  lists  may  be  enlarged  at  i\^Q  discretion  of  the  teacher.] 
In  the  sentences  written  as  above,  point  out  the  subject 
and  predicate  ;  name  the  principal  word  in  each 

Extenshn  of  Subject  and  Predicate. 

598.  Both  the  subject  2in^ predicate  may  be  enlarged 

or  expanded  in  various  ways  by  words  limiting  or  explaining 
the  principal  elements.    {.308,  381.) 

599.  When  such  limiting  words  are  necessary  to  express 
any  complete  sense,  they  are  called  complements;  as, 
John  wrote  a  ktier.—li(d  became  sick. 
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600.  When  they  are  added  at  tlio  pleasure  of  the  speaker 
and  may  be  omitted  and  still  leave  a  complete  proposition' 
they  are  called  adjuncts  :  as,  The  old  Hack  horse  ran  rapidhi 
along  the  road. 

601.  Complements  and  adjuncts  are  not  necessary  to  the 
sense  of  all  propositions.  AVo  may  sometimes  express  our- 
selves intelligibly  without  them.  There  are,  however,  many 
instances  in  which  their  omission  would  leave  the  sense  very 
indefinite  or  obscure;  as,  "  An  avaricious  man  is  a  miserable 
bomg."  Take  away  ''  An  avaricious  "  and  ''  miserable,"  and 
the  remainder,  "  Man  isa  being;'  will  convey  but  an  indefinite 
signification.  Similarly,  *'  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,"  becomes,  when  deprived  of  its  complements,  "  Love  is 
root" 

EXERCISES. 

[Write  sentences,  employing  tho  following  expressions  as  com- 
piemen ts,  or  as  Rdjnucts.J  • 

Examples.— T\m  little  bird  is  singing. 

The  practice  of  virtue  brings  its  reward. 
Little— of  virtue— in  tho  school— at  home— this  young— the 
kind— his  father— an  honest. 

r*#*  Extend  these  examples  at  pleasure] 

Complements  for  rredicates, 
602.  JPredlcafes  of  sentences  may,  it  is  evident,  be 
extended,  at  the  will  of  the  speaker,  in  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  ways.  Thus,  take  the  proposition  "  He  gave."  Wo 
may  ask.  What  did  he  give?  lie  gave  bread— to  whom?— to 
the  poor— when  ?— during  the  winter  season— how?— kindly. 
With  all  these  additions,  we  have  the  following:  "He  kindly 
gave  uread  to  Ihe  poor  during  the  winter  sea.son." 

EXERCISES. 

[Write  sentences,  in  which  tho  extension  of  the  predicate 

shall  bo  supplied  from  the  foiiowiug:] 

Many  reasons— with  a  great  army— in  security— in  great 
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haste — to  his  own  residence— with  many  excuses— a  month 
in  the  country— near  the  city — over  the  hill— since  the  day 
before  yesterday,  etc. 

003.  The  pupil  may  now  bo  required  to  compose  sen- 
tences in  which  both  subject  and 2>redicate  are  extended 

or  enlarged  by  limiting  words;  as, 

1.  A  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age  was  then  conducted  into 
the  room. 

2.  TJie  tree  in  my  garden  is  growing  more  beautiful  every  day. 

3.  The  bright  colors  of  the  rainbow  extended  across  the  whole 
sky. 

Hermit  lived —we  marched — a  man  dropped — the  horses 
were  left — the  men  drank — people  pretend — they  arrived— 
inhabitants  flocked — birds  began — pillar  stands — London  ia 
supplied. 

The  Introductory  Clause, 

604.  In  order  to  add  grace  and  harmony  to  composition, 
the  adyiincf,  when  it  expresses  time,  place,  or  manner 9 
is  often  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  fo^ 
lowed  by  a  comma.  Such  introductory  clause  should  gen- 
erally be  short.    The  following  are  examples : 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

During  that  long  struggle,  he  was  true  to  his  country. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  he  escaped. 

EXERCISES. 
[Compose  sentences  with  the  following  introductory  clauses.] 
In  the  mean  time — Early  the  next  morning — notwith- 
standing these  difllculties — In  every  part  of  our  land — in 
ancient  times — ever  since  the  beginning  of  spring — soon  after 
these  events — not  knowing  what  to  do — by  dint  of  inquiry,  etc. 

605.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  preceded  by  two  or  more 

introductory  phrases  or  clauses,  as  follows  : 

With  these  words,  and  uith  a  look  of  disdain,  she  passed  on, 
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[Compose  sentences,  using  the  following:] 

On  the  following  day,  my  arrangements  being  all  com- 
pleted.  Last  year,  about  the  middle  of  August. In  the 

valley  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  Cairo,  etc. 

606.  Remark. — Sometimes  a  limiting  clause  or  circinn- 
stancc  is  placed  immediately  after  the  subject ;  as,  Man,  at 
his  best  estate,  is  vanity. 

607.  Caution.— Generally  a  circumstance  or  limiting 
phrase  should  not  be  inserted  between  the  principal  clauses 
of  a  sentence,  as  it  will  be  sometimes  doubtful  to  which  it 
belongs  ;  as,  "  Having  finished  the  manuscript,  vpon  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  procured  its  publication." 

Avij)lificafion. 

608.  As  an  additional  exercise  to  give  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  i)roceding,  the  pupil  may  take  the  simplest  form 
of  sentence  and  add  to  it  all  the  qualifying  words  and  cir- 
cumstances which  can,  without  any  violation  of  probability, 
be  annexed  to  it ;  as, 

1 .  The  brothers  walked. 

2.  The  brothers  walked  towards  the  river. 

3.  The  brothers  walked  together  towards  the  river. 

4.  The  brothers  walked  together  in  silence  towards  the  river, 

5.  In  the  evening,  the  brothers  walked  together  towards  the 
river. 

6.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  two  brothers  walked 
together  in  silence  towards  the  river. 

7.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  Ufb  brothers,  arm  in 
arm,  walked  together  in  silence  towards  the  river  which 
flows  along  the  bottom  of  their  garden,  etc. 

[Amplify  the  following,  as  shown  above.] 

He  took  leave  of  his  friend. The  traveller  was  received. 

The  brother  came. They  sailed. The  men  saw. 

I  desire. ITo  told  us  a  story.— Thoy  had  reached  home. 

——The  people  were  glad,  etc. 
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Note. — Tho  loarnor  may  somotimos  bo  assisted  in  this 
Exorcise  by  asking  tho  questions  how  f  when  ?  where  f  by 
whom?  etc.,  witli  tlio  Mimi)lo  proposition. 

LESSON  81.— Exercises  in  Composition. 

600.  Tlie  more  simple  exorcises  in  (!omix)sition  are,  for 
young  beginners,  so  mudi  the  better.  Tliey  should  not  be 
required  to  write  about  anytliing  witli  whicli  they  are  not 
l)orfectly  familiar. 

1.  The  following  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  exercise.  A 
class  of  pupils  may  be  directed  to  look  at  a  certain  picture 
in  the  Reading  or  Spelling  Book  or  Geography,  or  any  othei 
book  at  hand  ;  and  the  teacher  may  excite  their  attention 
by  askhif/  some  questions,  or  tolling  them  somethinf 
respecting  it,  and  then  directeach  one,  eitherin  his  seat  orai 
home,  to  write  <i  deseripfion,  of  tlie  picture,  together  with 
any  ideas  that  occur  to  him  on  tlie  subject.  This  method 
will  furnish  an  endless  variety  of  easy  and  useful  exerciseiN 

2.  The  teacher  may  reader  relate  some  simple  narrativ(^t 
or  give  a  familiar  description  of  some  object ;  and  pupils  may 
be  required  to  reproduce  the  same,  from  memory,  in  their 
own  language.  The  lessons  in  geography,  history,  and  other 
subjects  of  the  daily  school  exercises,  may  similarly  be  re- 
produced  in  writing. 

3.  From  pictures,  the  attention  may  be  turned  to  real 
objects.  The  class  may  now  be  directed  to  any  object  or 
objects  within  their  view,  which  they  may  be  required  to 
describe  and  give  their  ideas  about,  as  before ;  for  example, 
the  school-house  and  its  furniture — the  business  of  the  day. 
in  the  form  ot  a  journal — the  principal  objects  in  view  to  the 
south  oi  the  school-house — to  the  north—to  the  east — to  the 
west.  Each  may  be  directed  to  describe  his  own  house,  and 
the  leading  objects  in  view  from  it  in  different  directions,  or 
any  object  which  he  may  choose  to  select. 

4.  Another  class  of  eany  and  interesting  subjects  may  bt= 
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found  in  describing  familiar  objects  in  natural  hiHtory— 

tho  various  soason.s  of  tlio  year,  wiib  tboir  omploynioutsnnd 
amuaomonts — tlio  various  oj^rations  of  tlio  farnior,  and  dif- 
ferent mechanic  arts — narratives  of  any  accidents,  or  strikin}* 
events  that  may  liavo  occurred. 

5.  Short  famihar  cjdstolary  correspondence f  real  or 
imaginary.  One  pupil  may  bo  dire(!ted  to  ^vrite  to  another 
concerning  anything  ho  pleases.  A  iKist-ofUco  might  b(^  set 
up  in  tho  school,  with  its  letter-box,  to  bo  opened  at  stated 
seasons,  and  its  contents  read  for  tho  anmsemeut  and  instruc- 
tion of  tho  school.  This  exorcise,  because  voluntary,  would 
bo  entered  into  with  spirit,  and  prove  of  great  ben(5(it. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  readiness  and  celerity  in  com- 
position, and  comi)olling  abstraction  of  tho  mind  from 
©very  other  interest  save  that  in  hand,  tiiero  is  no  exercise 
of  greater  value  than  that  of  impronvpin  composition. 

Method,  Let  tho  pupils  of  a  class  l)o  seated  in  order,  with 
Rlate  and  pencil,  or  other  writing  materials  in  hand.  When 
nil  are  in  readiness,  tho  teacher  ainiouncos  a  simple  tliemo 
adapted  to  tho  capacity  of  tho  class,  and  at  a  signal  all  begin 
to  write.  At  tho  expiration  of  three,  five,  or  h^.n  minutes, 
upon  tho  giving  of  another  signal,  all  cease.  No  emendations 
are  now  to  be  made. 

The  teacher  may  now  call  upon  one  and  another  of  the 
pupils  to  read  what  they  have  written,  and  when  a  littU^  con- 
fidence has  been  created  by  experienc(^,  the  pupils,  and  after- 
wards the  teacher,  may,  in  a  kindly  sjiirit,  criticise  the  several 
performances,  and  make  such  suggcistions  as  seem  pertinent. 

After  a  time,  these  impromptu  exercises  may  bo  made  a 
drill  preliminary  to  a  more  elaborate  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, to  be  written  out  by  each  pupil. 

The  time  allotted,  and  tho  particular  methods  employed, 
may  bo  varied  as  each  teacher's  genius  and  extxjrience,  and 
the  wants  of  the  class,  may  dictate. 

7.  Themes  on  faniiliar  subjects  may  next  be  assigned, 
Such  as  the  following : 
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Point  out  tho  ovils  of  tho  following  vices  and  improprieties, 
and  make  such  romarky  rospocting  thoni  as  you  thiuk  i-  >- 
per ;  viz.,  Lying,  Stealing,  Swearing,  Disobedionco  to  Parents, 
Sabbath-breaking,  Disc;ontontinont,  Tntomperanco,  Ill-naturo, 
Violent  passions,  Penuriousmss,  Idleness,  Cruelty  to  animal.^, 
Bad  company,  etc. 

Point  outthe  benefits  arising  from  Truth,  Honesty,  Sobriety, 
Love  to^God,  Love  to  men.  Good  nature,  Industry,  Content- 
ment, Kindness  to  tho  poor.  Keeping  good  company.  Proper 
amusements,  etc.,  and  make  such  remarks  as  you  think  pro- 
per respecting  them. 

In  all  cases  with  beginners,  it  is  better  t.  require  them  to 
give  tlieir  own  thoughts  on  familiar  subjects  with  which  they 
are  acquainted,  than  to  give  them  subjects  of  an  abstract 
nature,  or  of  which  they  cannot  bo  supposed  to  have  much 
knowledge.  In  the  former  case,  they  will  be  likely  to  giv(> 
their  own  thoughts  in  their  own  way ;  in  the  latter,  thoy 
will  have  to  resort  to  books,  and  instead  of  giving  their  owi 
ideas,  will  be  apt  to  copy  the  writings  of  others,  withouA, 
perhaps,  well  understanding  them. 

8,  When  the  compositions  are  prepared,  the  errors  in 
Grammar  should  be  pointed  out  and  explained ;  mis- 
takes  in  orthography,  cajnfals,  punctuation,  etc., 
corrected,  or  pointed  out  to  be  corrected,  and  then  tho  whole 
copied,  in  a  correct  and  plain  manner,  into  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose. 

Compositions  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  have  been 
suggested,  would  be  above  the  years  and  acquirements  of  those 
for  whom  this  little  work  is  intended,  and  would  therefore  be 
improper. 

Having  gone  through  these  Lessons,  pupils,  though  young, 
will  be  well  prepared  for  taldng  up,  witli  ease  and  advantage, 
the  "Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  tho  English  Lan- 
guage," and  the  manual  of  "  Analysis,  Parsing,  and  Composi- 
tion," and  for  going  through  a  more  thorough  and  critics- 
course. 
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PAKT    FOURTH-PROSODY. 

hx  3S0N  82.— Prosody. 

610.  Pr'  dy  consists  of  two  pji  -ts ;  Elocution 
and  Versification. 

T,  Elocution, 

611.  £locatioii  is  coiTect  pronunciation,  and 

the  jjroper  management  of  the  voice  in  reading 
•or  speaking. 

612.  In  ord      ^o  read  or  speak  with  grace  and  effect, 
ittention  must  be  paid  to  corrtn^t  enunciation^  tlie  j)roper 
Hfitch  of  the  voice,  the  aerent  a  id  tiuantity  of  syllables, 
tnd  to  emphasis^  pause,  and  tone. 

613.  Accent  is  a  sir  ss  oi  the  voice  placed  upon  a  parti- 
«<ular  syllable  in  i)ronoiuicing  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables. 
Thus,  in  the  word  "  harmony"  the  stress  is  on  the  first  syllable. 
'\n  ** undertake"  it  is  on  the  last. 

614.  When  expressed  at  all,  this  stress  of  voice  is  indi- 
cated by  the  mark  ( ^ )  placed  on  the  accented  syllable. 

615.  Words  <  ''  more  than  two  syllables  generally  have  a  # 
primary  and  a  secondary  accent;  as,  commtmic^tion, 
d6min4er. 

616.  To  know  the  place  of  the  primary  accent  is  indis- 
pensable to  correct  prommciation.  A  good  dictionary  is  the 
best  guide  to  the  proper  accent  of  a  word. 

617.  AVords  from  English  roots  commonly  keep  the  accent 
throughout  on  the  root ;  as,  love,  loveliness,  lovelily,  beloved, 
16vesick.  This  is  not  so,  however,  with  words  from  foreign 
roots  ;  as,  hdrmony,  harmonious. 

618.  In  dissyllables  which  are  at  once  nouns  or  adjectives, 
and  verbs  •  the  noun  or  adjective  generally  has  the  accent  on 
the  first  and  the  verb  on  the  last  syllable ;  as. 
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Noun  or  adjective. 

c6ntract 

present 

presage 

perfume 

Absent 


Verh. 

contract 

present 

presage 

perfume 

absent 


619.  In  dissyllables  formed  by  affixing  a  termination, 
the  first  syllable  is  commonly  accented;  as,  childish,  king- 
dom, toilsome. 

620.  Dissyllables  formed  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the 
radical  word  generally  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable; 
as,  to  retain,  to  beseem,  to  bestow. 

II*  Versification, 

621.  Tersification  is  the  arrangement  of  j*  cer 
tain  number  of  long  and  short  syllables  accord 
ing  to  certain  rules.  Composition  so  arranged  is  calle<* 
Verse  or  Poetry. 

622.  Verse  is  of  two  kinds  :    Rhyme  and  Blank  versi 
Mhyme  is  a  similarity  of  sound  in  the  last  syllables  of  tw<^ 
or  more  lines  arranged  in  a  certain  order.    Poetry  consisting 
of  such  lines,  is  sometimes  called  Rhyme.    Blank-  Verse  is 
poetry  without  rhyme. 

623.  Every  verse  or  line  of  poetry  consists  of  a  certain 
number  of  parts  called  Feet.  The  arrangement  of  these  feet 
in  a  hne  according  to  the  accent,  is  called  Metre;  and  the 
dividing  of  a  line  into  its  component  feet  is  called  Scanning. 

624.  All  feet  used  in  poetry,  are  reducible  into  eight 
kmds :  four  of  two  syllables,  and  four  of  three  syllables ;  the 
long  syllable  being  marked  by  a  straight  hne  (  — )  and  the 
short,  by  a  curve.  (  >-' )  as  follows: 

Diasyllahle.  Triayllahle. 

A  Trochee  —  w  x  Dactyl  —  ^^ 

An  Iambus--—  An  Amphibrach •«- 

A  Spondee An  Anapaest  ^.^  ^  — 

A  Pyrrhic  WW  A  Tribrach—ww 
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825.  In  English,  accented  syllables  are  long,  unaccented 
are  short. 

6S6.  The  Metres  in  most  common  use,  are  the  lafnbic, 
Trochaic,  and  Anapcestic, 

637.  Iambic  Metre  is  adapted  to  grave  and  serious 
subjects  ;  it  has  the  second,  fourth  and  other  even  syllables, 
accented  or  long ;  and  the  first,  third  and  other  uneven  syl- 
lables, unaccented  or  short  Of  this  verse  there  are  various 
kinds,  some  havinj;  two  feet,  some  three,  some  four,  some 
five.  The  last  is  called  heroic  measure,  and  is  the  same  that 
is  used  by  Milton,  Young,  Thomson,  Pollok,  etc. 

638.  In  iambic  verse  set  to  musio,  especially  in  sacred 
songs,  stanzas  with  alternate  lines  of  four  and  three  feet  are 
called  common  metre ;  when  all  the  lines  have  four  feet  each, 
long  metre.  Stanzas  having  three  feet  in  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  lines,  and  four  in  the  third,  are  called  short  metre. 

639.  When  the  last  line  of  a  stanza  is  extended  to  six 
feet,  it  is  called  Alexandrine, 

630.  Trochaic  Metre  is  quick  and  lively,  and  adapted 
to  gay  and  cheerful  composition.  It  '^•omprises  verses  of  one 
and  a  half,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  soiaetimes  six  feet ;  some- 
times followed  by  an  additional  syllable. 

631.  Anapwstic  Metre  consists  of  lines  of  two,  three, 
or  four  Metres  or  Anapaests,  with  sometimes  an.  additional 
syllable. 
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I.  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  SENTENCE. 

By  an  element  we  me.-n  one  of  the  simplest  parts  or 

principles  of  any  thing.    It  i)erforms  a  distinct  office  or  func- 
tion.    Thus, 

An  element  of  a  word  is  a  letter  or  a  sound. 

The  elements  of  a  phrase  are  the  words  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

The  elements  of  a  sentence  are  the  separate  words,  phrases, 
or  clauses  which  give  specific  character  to  the  proposition. 

Note.— Frequently  several  tvords,  constituting  a  phrase 
or  a  clause,  make,  taken  together,  only  one  sentential  ele- 
ment.   Thus, 

Several  stars  of  less  magnitude  now  appeared. 

The  boy  who  studies  (=  studious)  will  improve. 

In  every  sentence  there  must  be  a  subject  (generally  a 
noun  or  pronoun)  and  its  t  ;rb.  Other  elements  may  be 
added  to  limit,  modify,  or  enlarge  the  ideas  which  these  con- 
tain.   Hence, 

The  elements  of  a  sentence  are  of  two  kinds,  principal 
and  subordinate. 

1.  Principal  Elements  are  those  necessary  to  the  struc- 
ture of  any  sentence.  (Grammatical  subject  and  grammati- 
cal predicate,  361,  373,) 

^  2.  Subordinate  Elements  are  those  which  modify  or 
limit  the  principal  elements.  A  subordinate  element  may 
limit  another  subordinate  element. 

These  are  of  three  kinds— 

(1.)  Complementary,  such  as  complete  the  affirmation 
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made  by  a  transitive  verb— the  object ;  as,  He  studies  graw.- 
mar;  or  that  made  by  an  attributive  verb—the  attribute  ; 
as,  Sugar  is  sweet.~UQ  became  wise. 

(2. )  Adjunctive,  used  directly  to  limit  or  define  other  ele- 
ments. These  are  adjective  and  adverbial;  as,  A  good 
boy  studies  his  lesson.— A  very  good  boy  studies  attentively. 
^  (3.)  Attendants,  including— (a)  Connectives,  conjunc- 
tions, and  prepositions ;  and  (6)  Words  of  euphony  and 
exclamations. 

This  scheme  may  be  presented  as  follows ; 

(  Subjective. 
(  Affirmative. 

Complementary  ^^Wective. 
I  Attributive. 


SENTENTIAL 
ELEMENTS. 


Principal 


Subordinate 


AwuNCTivE ^Adjective. 

^  Adverbial. 


(Connectives. 

I  Attendant j  Words  of  Euphony. 

Interjections. 
In  the  preliminary  analysis  of  sentences,  by  the  foregoing— 

1.  Tell  the  subject  and  the  predicate, 

2.  Say,  The  principal  element  in  the  subject  is ,  limited 

by  the  adju^ct,  word,  phrase,  or  clause, ,  etc. 

3.  The  principal  element  in  the  predicate  (the  affirmer) 

is  — — ,  (if  transitive),  limited  by  the  object ,  or,  (if 

attributive),  used  to  affirm  the  attribute of  the  sub- 
ject   ,  and  further  limited  by  the  adverbial  adjunct, 

(word,  phrase,  or  clause), . 

[**♦  See  Analysis,  37—40 ;  A.  &  P.  Gr.— 594.] 

n.   THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

An  analysis  of  the  English  verb  will  show  that  in  the 
passive  voice  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  form, 
viz.,  the  past  participle,  having  the  following  uses  and 
connections  t 
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1.  Joined  directly  with  a  substantive  (its  subject),  to  express 
the  receiving  of  an  act ;  as,  lie  saw  me  ruined,  and  helped  me. 

2.  Used  as  an  attribute  of  the  subject,  after  an  attributive 
verb,  most  commonly  the  verb  to  he;  as,  I  am  7mr<.— He 
was  despised. 

Instead  of  the  commonly  received  method  of  parsing  the 
passive  voice,  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  we  may  separate 
it  into  tho  verb  to  be  as  a  copula,  and  tlie  past  participle  used 
as  an  attribute 

in.    ADVERBS,    PREPOSITIONS,    AND 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

Many  adverbs,  propositions,  and  conjunctions  were  origin- 
ally nouns  or  verbs,  which  have  become  entirely  or  almost 
obsolete,  or  are  abbreviated  modes  derived  from  other  par**k 
of  speech.    The  following  are  examples : 

Adverbs. 

Aghast,  from  agaze,  to  look  with  astonishment. 
AgOf  a  contraction  of  agone,  from  go. 
Asunder,  from  participle  asundercd,  separated. 
Farewell,  from  an  old  verb,  meaning  to  go,  etc.,  and  well 

JPrepositions, 
Beyond,  from  he  and  gangan,  to  go. 
Athtvart,  from  an  old  verb,  meaning  to  twist. 
Among,  from  ar.  old  verb,  meaning  to  mix. 
J3ut,  from  an  o!^  verb,  {he-utan),  to  he  out. 
Concerning,  participle,  used  absolutely  j  as,  "  Concerning 

virtue." 
Except,  (verb),  i,o  leave  out,  etc. 

Conjunctions, 
Since,  from  seon,  to  see,  (participla) 
Zicst,  from  lesan,  to  dismiss. 

And,  imperative,  from  an  old  verb,  meaning  to  add. 
Yet,  from  getan,  to  obtain,  etc. 

\*For  some  curious  notes  on  this  subject,  see  Noah 
Wehster''s  Grammar  and  Tooke's  "  Diversions  of  PurlevJ* 
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IV.   SYNOPTICAL  TABLES. 

For  the  parposc  of  aiding  the  pupiJ  in  seeing  at  one  view  the  leading 
characteristics  and  distinctions  of  the  different  parts  of  epeoch,  the  fol- 
lowing synoptical  view  is  ipi'csonted : 


w 


© 


1,   Table  of  Nouns, 


Common. 


Proper 


■■! 


Collective  namet. 

Nanift  iif  matertalt.  « 

z 

Namet  uf  meaturet,  etc.         q 

(Qualities,  o 

Ab«tract ^Actions.    ^ 

f  States.      ^ 

Particular  namet. 
In  tranaition  ttate.^ 


(First. 
Person...  < Second. 
(Third. 

(Masculine. 
Oendcr.  <  Feminine. 
(Neuter. 

Number.  }|j"/^;jar. 

( Nominative. 
Caae  —  <  Possessive. 
(Objective. 


ARTICLES 


2.   Table  of  the  Articles, 

{Dbpinitr The. 
(A,  before  a  consonant. 
Indefinite 


(A,b 


before  a  vowel. 


3,   Table  of  Adjectives, 


„   ^    ^  (Sensible..^ as,  Red. 

p5   1 1.  Ok  Quality ^Comparative Long. 


H 


Rational 


Pleasant. 


2.  Of  Quantity. 


,      ^Dpfinitfl     J  Cardinal...  One. 

{Numeral..  J  ^®°""®*  ^Ordinal...  First. 
,    (Indefinite Few.  many. 
Distributive Each. 
Measure Much. 


(Time Daily. 

3.  Circumstantial.  <  Place Eastern. 

( Nation American. 


4.  Participial. 


S  Descriptive Amusing. 

\  Verbal  (compound) Unmerited. 


*** 


*  Pupils  may  be  exercised  in  constructing  tables  and  other  synoptical 
statements  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  **  elements  "  or  parts  of  sentences, 
at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 
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Table  of  Pronouns, 


r/j 

O 

o 

0^ 


PorNonnl. 


Simple 


W 


oil. 


I  CoHipuuml <   .'.  j 


Thou, 

lie,  Hho,  It.        Thoy 

Myflolf 
''MiyHolt.yoiirsoIf, 

■inHolr,hordoir, 

tatW. 


<|iir«o1von, 
^  Kiirsulvas, 


Rolative. 


Simple \  Who. 

Cumpuumf.. . 


TliofiiMolvoa, 


That, 
What 


Who(.so)ovor, 

Whloh(Ho)ovor, 

What(M(.)ovor. 


Interrogative. 


[  Amectlve. 


(  Who? 

\  Which? 

(  What? 

Poaiiftaive....\  f^y'  *hy.  his.  hor.  its,  ono>. 
t  Our,  your,  thoir. 

DiatriOutive .  .  I  |5'^<''»' 
I  Every. 

Ihmonstralirr  ]  J!''";  ^'^"0. 
(  That,  those. 


Kithor, 
Neither. 


Indefinite, 


{Noro, 
Any, 
All, 
Such. 


Otio, 
Other, 
Another, 
etc. 


5.    Table  of  the  FerlK 


r  <e     §  /  TraiiNltlvo,  \  ArrivK. 
^  v"^  I  i  Passivk. 

,?^  I  ^  luiraiiNitlvc, 
^  "^  \  Attributive. 

g  e  I  Regular, 
j|  t    Irregular, 
^%  ( Defective. 

^    „  ,      ,      .    r  Write,      ] 
Prineiiml;  !  Writing.  I 

Jis 1  Wrote,     f 

I  Written.  J 


f 


Indicative. 


Potential. 


I"* 


/Present, 
'  Prcs.-|)crf. 

P.'JSt. 

Paat-porf. 
Futiiro. 
.  Fut.-i>erf. 

Prosont- 
Pros.-i)orf. 
Past. 
.Pust-porf. 


I  Present. 
i  Past. 


\  Sincr. 
(  Plural 


Aiixilinry; 

as 


Have, 

IJo. 

May, 

Can. 

Must, 

Shall, 

Wi!!= 


S  Jifurtctive. 
inoperative.  .  Present. 
Infinitive. 


1.  Pon 

2.  \\.n 


r 


or." 


Present. 


I  Perfect. 

-,  ( Present. 

Participial.  \  Past. 

K  iUOCCt. 
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ven, 

ilvan, 

dIvus. 


Mnff. 
l»lur;il 


;.  Pcrf 


ADVKIIIIS 
KXPllESS 


C.    Table  o/  Adverbs, 

1.  Manner as,  .TnHtly,  brirnly,  nlowly. 

2.  I»In<'« lluro,  tluu   ,  whitlior. 

.'{.  Tlnio Now,  then,  whtin,  oltcti 

4.  nircctlon npwanl,  downwanl. 

T).  AfllrmnUon Ot-rtairily,  truly,  yes. 

(5.  IVcirntlon Nay,  not,  iiowiHo. 

7.  InlcrroKatioii How?  why?  whon? 

8.  ComimrlNon More,  most,  an. 

9.  <|uanilty Much,  "omo,  onouKh. 

10.  Order First,  sucoadly,  Ihinlly. 

11.  Uncertainty l»orha^^  I'l'ohaNy. 

12.  C^onnectlon  ((Joiijunctivo  Advorba,  »00.) 


in as.  Ho  18  in  tho  house. 

ion  to  or  frotiti        Ho  wont  into  tho  houae. 
Ov<»r. 


7.    Tabfe  of  Prepositions, 

JItiHt 
Modi 
Heat 

2.  TiMK 

.1    AOKNT  OR  In.STKUMKNT 

1.  Causk 


or  motion. . . . 

Tiincnndplitcc.. . 
Time  only 


At  noon,  at  thu  tablo. 
Till  noon. 


By  his  power. 
For  my  aako. 


5.  MiarKi.LANRous 

ilJKA.S 


Sf'P'tration- . 
Inclination.- 

Avrraion 

S'n/jHtitution- 
PoHSCHnioii... 
licfcrnive.  .  . . 
OppoHition  . . 


Without. 

For. 

As;:uinNt. 

lUNttMUl  Ofc 

or. 

Toiicliinjp. 
Ag-ainMt. 


3,    Table  of  Cofij tin et Ions, 


o 


>5 


COPULATIVK. 


;$  [DisjUNUTivn:. 


{ 


rVii.«,rw;„^  n?    J  And,  also,  likewise. 

'"'""'^""^ "^'  \  Moreover,  for,  etc. 

ri..„t:^,...t:,.^  5  Boforo,   whore,   after, 

{Aintiniumve j     -p   .,\\„^,^    ,,,,t;i    ,.•<. 

i      II,  UUlCbS,   UUlll,  CtC. 

I^i^tn^^ti^^^ i  Either'"  neither. 

A,i  .^..,.  ,\.^  nJut,  nevertheless. 

Adccrsuitve \  ^^^^^  ^^j^^  whereas,  cic 
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».   Table  of  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

\*  The  Parts  of  Speech  and  their  moat  common  chanwjteriitici  and 
deiUs,  may  be  presenajd  at  on-  view,  as  fo!Iow«:      "'~*'™"®"  *"<» 


K 


J 


N'oni 


Clasf  namcb. 
Collective  naaos. 
fN«MHv»  . .  1  ^*™®"  of  materials. 
N^mes  of  li^isasures. 

,  ^  (Qualities, 

iibefci-act. .  <  Actions. 
( States. 


,  Proptr* 


Pronoan* 


•  •  ••»••••• 


Personal, 
Relative, 


Interrogative, 
.  AcO'cctwe, 


Person.    {Second. 
(Third. 

_     ,        ( Masc. 
Gender.,  <Fem. 

C  Neuter. 

Number.  \  ^\^8- , 
I  Plural. 

(Nomin. 
Case  —  ^  Posses. ' 
(Object.' 


I  S  Simple. 
S  \  Com 


VerbB... 


Ute 


f  Transitive.  jA^tive.^ 

1  intransitive. 
I.  Attributive. 


,  xvjgular. 

^f^f^ )  Irregular. 

Defective. 


2w 


(R 

Ir 

(  D 

.  Connection  \  Principal. 
(  Auxiliary. 

(I.  01 

Adjectlires J  2.  Of 

J  3.  Ci 
I  4.  Pa 


Compound. 

Possessive. 
Distributive. 
Demonstrative. 
Indefinite. 

Indicative. 

Potential. 

Subjunctive. 

Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Participial. 


m 


Quality. 
Quantity. 


1.  Of 

Of  ^^ ^. 

Circumstaiitial. 
Participial. 


pB  -I  Article* \  Definite. 

§§  "i  Indefinite. 


•  •      • 

aoc-t 


{Place. 
Time. 
Afflnuation. 
Manner,  etc.    (a04.) 


('onjanctlonr 


{Copulative )  Connective. 
■  *  (  Cont'nuative. 
Diiyunctive \  Distributive. 

■  I  Adversative, 


Prepositions . 


Place. 

Time. 

Agent,  or  Instrument. 

Cause. 

Miscellaneous. 


^2  f  Interjections, various  emotions. 

gw  (  Kxpletlves.  or  Words  of  Euphony. 


m 


3 


I 


I 


\^Jtz 


C  'c^  h  ^^  "^  '^" '  ^ 


<^  9 


/ 


Ut^-w 


:i-  i-   I- 


